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A Review of the World 





NCE more it is Secretary Wilson who 
steps forward, as the Old Year nears 
its day of departure, to bestow upon 
it a gold medal and to pronounce 

words of eulogy. In all the thousands of 
years recorded by history, there has been no 
other year in which any country has garnered 
from the soil such wealth as the year just 
passing has bestowed upon the United States 
The value of the farm products for 1910 is 
given as $8,926,000,000. The quantity of corn, 
oats and tobacco produced were greater than 
ever before. The value of the cotton sur- 
passed all records. So did the value of animal 
products. As the first decade of the Twen- 
tieth Century draws to an end, we find our 
farms producing nearly twice as much as in 
the closing years of the Nineteenth Century, 
and the average for each acre is at last in- 
creasing. Malthus, with his gloomy forebod- 
ings concerning the arithmetical progression 
in food-supply and the geometrical progression 
in the number of mouths to be filled, has 
again been foiled. “If the facts were 
assembled in detail for the states,’ says 
Secretary Wilson, “it would be found that 
the percentage of increase in yield of many 
of them is greater than the percentage of 
normal increase of population—that is, the in- 
crease of births over deaths in the old native 
element.” It is a world of compensations. 
We have struggled and strained to pay the 
high prices for meat and eggs and other food- 
products during the year. Now we have our 
reward. We have beaten the record! 


OMES also the Census Bureau man to 
cheer our hearts with the statistics of 

our bigness. The American flag, we are 
assured, now waves in triumph over more 
than one hundred and one millions of souls. 
That, of course, takes in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and Alaska. In the 
United States alone we may boast of a popu- 


lation of ninety-two millions. The census 
man makes it a little less (91,972,266); but 
that was for last summer. In the last ten 
years we have gained not quite 16,000,000, and 
even the percentage of gain in the last ten 
years (21 per cent.) is greater than it was 
in the preceding decade (20.7 per cent.). Two 
features of this growth have attracted atten- 
tion. One is the fact that the largest ratio 
of growth is now in the coast states, east 
as well as west. New York State shows the 
largest actual increase of any state (1,844,- 
720) and stands well to the front with 9,113,- 
614, or one-tenth of the total. Pennsylvania 
comes second with 7,665,111, Illinois third with 
5,638,591, and Ohio fourth with 4,767,121. 
Texas has forged to the fifth place with 
3,896,542. The greatest percentage of gain 
is on the Pacific Coast, in Washington (120.4 
per cent.). California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton have all advanced at a phenomenal rate. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
have outstripped, in their rate of increase, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri 
and the other middle states. Three states— 
Idaho, Oklahoma and Washington—have more 
than doubled, and one more—Nevada—has 
nearly doubled. One state, Iowa, has lost 
a few thousands. 


DrRw upon the map a line including a 

strip oi territory 400 miles long—from 
Washington to Boston—and 40 miles wide, 
with New York City as almost the exact 
geographical center, and that strip, says the 
New York World, will include nearly 15,- 


000,000 people. Says The World further: 
“France has no area of dense settlement to 
compare with this. Nor have Belgium and 
Holland combined. In Germany the Rhenish 
mining and manufacturing region is growing 
as rapidly, but is yet far behind. Provinces 
in China are said to have a population half 
as dense, but no one knows. Only England 




















—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald 


for a few years will have a zone of greater 
population. A broader, shorter strip connect- 
ing London with Manchester and Liverpool 
has now some 18,000,000 souls.” The British 
strip has two great ports; the American strip 
has a dozen ports, “ranging from mere splen- 
did possibilities to Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New York.” Moreover: “It is tied 





THE RIGHT OF WAY 
—wW. A. Rogers in New York Herald 
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together from end to end by steamers, rail- 
ways and trolley routes. Unlike its rivals, 
it includes many miles of beautiful beaches, 
with forests, splendid scenery and other 
provision for play as well as work. Its 
educational provision is unequalled. It is a 
little corner of the great earth’s surface, but 
as the certain future home of the vastest and 
most prosperous population to be brought 
together anywhere on earth, it is a census 
wonderland worth watching.” 


HE second feature of the census returns 

to elicit special comment is the drift of 
population from the rural to the urban dis- 
tricts. In the last decade of the Nineteenth 
Century, a trifle less than one-half the 
total increase in the country (49.6 per cent.) 
was in cities of 25,000 population or more. 
During the last ten years 73 per cent. of 
the total increase was in such cities. In other 
words, the urban population has grown almost 
thrice as fast as the rural population during 
the decade just ending. But the increase for 
the cities containing less than 100,000 popu- 
lation has been greater than for those 
containing more. In other words, the most 
rapid growth in the country is in the cities 


of from 25,000 to 100,000 population. We. 


have forty-seven American cities with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants; we have eight with 
more than half a million; we have three with 
more than a million, and these three—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia—are among the 
nine largest cities of the world. New York 
is second in the world’s list; Chicago fifth; 
Philadelphia ninth. Moreover, New York is 
beginning to overtake London. The latter 
still has a good margin to go on, however. 
Its population last year (estimated) was 
7,429,740. That of New York is 4,766,883. 
But New York has gained in the last ten 
years at the rate of 133,000 a year, while 
London in the last eight years has gained 
but 106,000 a year. The state of New York 
contains a population equal to the combined 
population of the eighteen smallest states and 
four territories. 


L apriabar ness this drift of population from 

the farms to the cities is a good or 
a bad thing is a matter for debate. But no 
Solon has yet arisen to tell us how the drift, 
if it is a misfortune, is to be reversed, if even 
the glowing yearly reports of Secretary Wil- 
son on the value of farm products can not 
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WHAT THE CENSUS MAN SAYS 


reverse it. Maybe the much lamented high 
prices of food products may make a change, 
forcing us out of the cities and back to the 
farms to keep from starving to death. The 
reassuring fact is, however, as we have 
already stated, that the increase is largest not 
in the most congested centers, but in the 
smaller class of cities numbering less than 
100,000 inhabitants. The social, moral and 
intellectual advantages of life in the smaller 
cities over those afforded by the more isolated 
life of the rural districts are not likely to 
be disputed. But the crowded life of a great 
city, even outside the slum districts, makes 
demands upon the nervous system that augur 
ill for the race. Discussing this subject 
recently, Dr. William James Morton, the 
neurologist, expressed the opinion that “the 
present race, under the present environment 
in great cities, is being worn out.” He says: 


“We are essentially a nervous people, but, as 
in all things, there is a reason for it. All the 
phenomena of our surroundings of which we are 
conscious, and sometimes, as in sleep, uncon- 
scious, impress themselves on our central nervous 
cells one way or the other, and in doing so 
provoke a nervous discharge, or a discharge of 
nerve force from those cells. There are many 
such ingoing influences which reach the center 
of nervous cells, some by the ear, as in the case 
of noise, some by the eye, and some by the 
senses of taste and smell, and a great many 
from that marvelous mechanism of the skin, 
composed of the sense of touch and temperature. 
To these must be added all sorts of psychic 
and emotional ingoing impressions. The sum 
total of all this impact of the outer world upon 
our inner world, which is simply a bundle of 
nerve cells we call the brain, is to cause a dis- 
charge of the nervous force of the cells to a 
point where they are no longer capable of exer- 
cizing their proper functions.” 


In other words, a nerve-cell may be com- 
pared to an electric battery. The discharge 
of the battery may be provoked until there 
is no more energy left in it. The nerve cells 
must be rested, and the way to rest them 
is to avoid these confusing, conflicting, dis- 
astrous “ingoing impressions” of the outer 
world. “The game as now played by modern 
civilization,” we are told further, “is set at 
too great a pace for those who are playing 
it. They must quit or break.” 


THs general discussion on the state of 
the country which the close of a decade 
and the taking of a census usually precipitates, 








NEARING THE END OF A GREAT JOB 

E. Dana Durand, director of the thirteenth census, 
has had charge of an army of men who have counted 
our noses and found them a trifle less than ninety-two 
millions in number. 


takes also a financial turn. Despite the 
unprecedented value of our crops; despite 
the alleged elimination of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political leadership (emphasis on the word 
alleged); despite the fact that no war of 
any consequence is in sight anywhere on the 
face of the globe; despite the further fact 
that there is in this country no violent 
struggle pending between capital and labor 
(for it seems incredible that the engineers’ 
claims should not be arbitrated), we are not 
allowed to face the immediate future without 
warnings and complaints. The manufacturers 
are not by any means satisfied, the railroad 
men are by no means jubilant over their 
prospects, and the financiers are still uttering 
dismal prophecies of what is coming to us 
all if we do not alter our currency system. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
numbers in its membership about 3,000 manu- 
facturers. From 2,000 of these, replies were 
recently received to questions concerning 
present conditions and future prospects. The 
replies are tabulated, being classified into 
sixty-nine different branches of manufactur- 
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BRANDEIS? 





WHO AND WHAT IS 


This question has become a frequent one in the last 
few months and railway officials are more interested in 


the answer just now than anyone else. As attorney for 
the shippers (without pay) he has offered to show the 
railway companies how to save $300,000,000 a year by 


scientific thanagement. They offer to let him name his 
own salary if he will make good. He has accepted the 
challenge, but rejected the salary. 


ing. In twenty-five of these, not a single 
reply indicates that business is “poor,” but 
in twenty-two not a single reply indicates 
that business is “excellent.” Most of the 
replies indicate that it is “fair” or “good.” 
In nineteen branches a majority report it 
“fair” and in twenty-three a majority report 
it “good.” In only four branches do a 
majority of replies indicate that it is “poor,” 
two of these being in the iron and _ steel 
group, one in the textile group, one in the 
leather group. 


S FOR the business of the coming year, 
there are but two branches in which 

the majority of replies predict “poor” busi- 
ness; in fourteen a majority agree that the 
prospects are “fair”; in twenty-seven they 
agree that the prospects are “good”; in four, 
that they are “excellent.” This showing is 
not as dismal as it might be by a good deal; 
but it looks just a little better in this tabu- 
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lated form than it really is. That is to say, 
counting the replies and weighing the replies 
give two somewhat different results. Those 
that indicate depression, while less in number, 
represent in size about one half the industries 
of the country. They consist of those directly 
or indirectly connected with railroad con- 
struction or maintenance. ‘The most impor- 
tant of the internal dissensions,’ says H. H. 
Lewis, the secretary of the Association, in 
his analysis of the figures, “is caused by the 
railway rates problem.” His general con- 
clusion is: “There is no calamity in sight, 
nothing so menacing that people need be 
unduly alarmed; but conditions are unsatis- 
factory and they can and should be improved.” 


BAX TRAVAGANCE, says J. J. Hill, in an 
interview that sent the stock market 
down from five to ten points in twenty-four 
hours, is our besetting fault in this country. 
We have been too extravagant, and now we 
are going to pay for it. There is not going 
to be a panic, but “thousands of men” will 
be thrown into idleness the coming year. 
There are no general systematic plans for 
improvement. There will have to be a shut- 
ting down of mines because the demand for 
iron, coal, and other things will be slack. 
Other and more extreme statements, such as 
“enterprize in all lines will come to a stand- 
still” and “there will be no progress” were 
put into his mouth and afterward repudiated; 
but he ‘stands for the charge of extravagance. 
We have been wasting money in non-pro- 
ductive ways. We build too many battleships. 
We spend too much on municipal adornments 
—the city beautiful. The Panama Canal is 
costing us a lot to build and now we are 
called on to fortify it. Federal expenditures 
have been mounting up so that, whereds we 
spent in the four years from 1892 to 1896 
the sum of $1,800,000,000, in the four years 
from 1904 to 1908 we spent just twice that 
much. Mr. Hill’s reference to battleships 
recalls the statement of President Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford University, a few weeks 
ago, to the effect that the high prices which 
prevail over a considerable part of the world 
are “partly due” to the Russian-Japanese war. 
Said Dr. Jordan: “The whole world helps 
to pay the penalty of any war. Governments 
are now ruled by their capitalists. The drain 
of war in life and blood has lowered the 
quality of the race and has placed the nations 
under bonds to the invisible empire of wealth 
that can never be paid. Every great Power 
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Copyright, 1910, Royal Photograph Co. 
A POSSIBLE BULWARK AGAINST THE “NEW NATIONALISM” 
The Board of Governors is looked to by some to act upon the warning uttered by Senator Root several years 


ago and restore the power of the states over the great corporations whose encroachments are forcing such an 
enlargement of federal activity. The recent session in Louisville, Kentucky, was attended by more than a score 


of governors. 
Weeks (Con.), Pothier (R. I.), Kitchen (N. 


STanpDiINnG (from left to right): Marshall (Ind.), Brown (Ga.), Harmon (Ohio), 


McGovern (Wis.), 


Shafroth (Colo.), Sloan (Ariz.), Deneen (Ill.), Spry (Utah). 


SeaTED: Eberhardt (Minn.), Ansel (S. C.), Plaisted (Me.), Hadley (Mo.), Neal (Cal.), Wilson (Ky.), Fort (N. J.), 


Noel (Miss.), Mann (Va.), Draper (Mass.). 


is staggering under the weight of the interest 
charges alone.” From this point of view, Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,000 to establish a 
commission to war against war will result 
also in a war against the high cost of living. 


HE New York World emphasizes another 
of Mr. Hill’s points. The total annual 
cost of all kinds of government in the United 
States, it asserts, including town, city, county, 
state and national, is about $2,500,000,000. 
It remarks: “As Secretary Wilson says, 
‘Nothing short of omniscience can grasp the 
value of the farm products of this year.’ 
Nothing short of omniscience, either, can 
understand why one-fourth of the value of 
these products should be spent for govern- 
ment. Yet politicians like Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan devote most of their energy to 
persuading the American people that the way 
to be more prosperous is to spend still more 
money for government and support a still 
greater army of office-holders.” On the bear 
side of the market must also be placed the 
strong statements made by Secretary Mac- 
Veagh, of the Treasury Department, in his 
annual report, regarding our currency system. 
He arraigns it as a peril and calls for a 
non-partisan and non-sectional attempt at 
reform. He says: 


“Our system can fairly be called a panic-breed- 


ing system, whereas every other great national 
banking ard currency system is panic-preventing. 
As long as we continue under our present sys- 
tem we are liable to panics, and the devastations 
of panics reach Republicans and Democrats and 
all parts of the country alike. Panics are no 
longer necessary and no longer respectable. It 
is for the government to say whether we shall 
have panics in the future or not. It is a mere 
matter of choice. We have no system of re- 
serves; our banking system destroys them. It 
concentrates in New York what are pretended 
to be reserves, and then forces the New York 
banks to lend and abolish them. Our system, 
instead of building up a reserve, destroys it as 
fast as it inclines to accumulate.” 

To turn again to the bright side of things, 
the indications are that the country’s aggre- 
gate exports this year will establish a new 
high record. And Judge Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, calls atten- 
tion to the improvement in that business in 
the last four months. The booking of orders 
was greater in September than in August, 
greater in October than in September, greater 
in November than in October and greater 
in December than in November. While the 
bookings are even now for but 60 per cent. 
of the capacity of the mills, they are greater 
than the total capacity of the mills was when 
the steel trust was formed in Igor. “In my 
opinion,” says Judge Gary, “the trade outlook 
today is better than it was last August.” 
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WHERE GREAT SHIPS WILL BE WENDING THEIR WAY BY JANUARY 1, 1915 


This picture shows the condition of things as President Taft saw it last month at the Pedro Miguel locks. 
There are men in the picture, but you have to look sharp to see them. 


HILE tthe statisticians are thus _ telling 
us, in numbers far from mournful, that 
life is not an empty dream, that entrancing 
rhetorician William Allen White gives us an- 
other sort of bird’s-eye view of the decade just 
ending and shows us the political progress 
we have made. The struggle for equal oppor- 
tunity, he says in The American Magazine, 
is the great world-movement, and it is the 
core of every great reform the world has 
known. With a few bold strokes he puts 
in the background for his picture of the 
decade, thus: 


“In civilizations based upon war the soldiers 
took the good things for themselves—the easy 
jobs, the powerful places, the social distinctions 
—the special privileges. In a social order based 
upon religion the priests took the fat and left 
the lean for the parishioners. ‘In days of old 
when knights were bold and barons held their 
sway’ the picking all went to the rulers. One 
after another of these holders of special privi- 
leges was dethroned, and immediately the strong 
men of the world organized along different lines, 
and in a century or so the reformer came along, 
cocked his eye at the situation and began break- 
ing down the old order and setting up the new. 
We can’t change human nature; strong men will 
get the best of weak men. But we can and, 
thank Heaven, we do come along every few 
hundred years and take the soldier, the priest, 
or the politician by the scruff of the neck and 





lift him gently but firmly from his high seat 
at the apex of the human pyramid, and iron out 
the pyramid into a plane.” 

Just now it is the capitalist who has to be 
attended to and “the insurgence of insur- 
gency” in the United States relates to him 
and to the “divine right” of capital. 


HE insurgent movement of the decade, 
continues Mr. White, has two objects, 

one political, one economic,—first to get the 
gun, then to hit something with it. This strug- 
gle for the gun—the political movement—has 
had three definite stages. First was the mild 
stage, the period of corrupt practices acts and 
secret ballots. During the first years of the de- 
cade practically every state passed through 
that stage. Next came the stage of the direct 
primary, which arrays not one boss against an- 
other, but all the bosses against “the people.” 
In thirty-two American states this stage of the 
contest has been entered upon with varying 
degrees of efficiency. In nearly every con- 
test of this kind the people have won, and 
a new breed of leaders has appeared, men 
who know that their masters are not the 
great public service corporations, but the 
people. The third, or constructive, stage is 
manifest by a demand for direct legislation 
and the recall. In nine American states the 


principle of direct legislation—-the initiative 
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TEN YEARS’ STRUGGLE FOR THE GUN 





Copyright, 1910, American Press Association 


CULEBRA CUT TO-DAY 
The bridge in the distance is the Empire bridge spanning the future bed of the greatest canal ever seen in the 
page The work of digging is practically finished at this part of the canal, except for occasional landslips on 
the sides. 


and referendum—is now recognized officially. 
Maine, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Nevada, Oregon and 
Montana have put it in the constitution. A 
tenth state—Texas—has a modified form of 
it in her primaries law. In eight other states 
—only one, Massachusetts, an eastern state— 
direct legislation was this year pledged in 
the platform of every party. In all but two 
of the northern states west of the Alleghenies 
it is in the platform of at least one of the 
great parties. In our cities there are fifteen 
million persons living under charters giving 
them the referendum. Ten million have the 
right of initiative. Two million the right of 
recall. This third phase of the movement 
means the direct control of politics by the 
people without the intervention of bosses, who 
were financed by aggregations of capital 
seeking special privileges in government. 


EACHING thus for the gun of political 
power, what will the people do when 

they get it? Mr. White’s answer is, they are 
going to regulate and control capital. They 
have already begun. There is already general 
agreement in the platforms of all parties upon 
the regulation of public service corporations. 
The railroad commission has come into 
“universal acceptance.” In a majority of the 
states, both parties pledge themselves to ex- 


tend the powers of the railroad commissions 
to all state-wide public  utilities—express, 
telephone, gas, electric light and electric 
power companies. This is one very impor- 
tant limitation already placed upon capital. 
Another is the growing conviction—now 
voiced in the President’s message—that the 
mineral lands, including coal and oil, shall 
be held for the people and operated under 
lease. A third limitation that is swiftly 
coming is the revision of the tariff in the 
future on the basis of a scientific examination 
ef schedules and not an examination of 
campaign contributions. A fourth form of 
limitation is the “almost universal demand” 
made in all the western states for employers’ 
liability laws and workingmen’s compensa- 
tion laws,—that is, that accidents to workmen 
shall be charged against capital, just as acci- 
dents to machinery are. Here, then, are four 
doors already closing upon operations of 
capital in three large fields of enterprise. 
Thus far have we come in this decade; and 
in the recent election the voice of the people 
was heard speaking more clearly than ever 
before in favor of the continuation of this 
policy. Says Mr. White in conclusion: “Never 
before have we been so nearly one people, 
with one dominant political ideal, as we have 
shown ourselves this summer and autumn. We 
have said, this is our country—we realize it 
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A LARGE ESTIMABLE PRESIDENT SURROUNDED (HERE) BY MEN WHO KNOW JUST WHAT THE 
COUNTRY WANTS 


Senator Dolliver’s epigram must be thus changed to suit_this situation. At. 
Goethals (in charge of the work on the Panama Canal) and Superintendent Williams. 
They are inspecting the Pedro Miguel locks. 


at his left. 


now; we propose to run it; now that we have 
found the political gunpowder we propose to 
end the political feudalism under which we 
have been living; this is our country, for we 
are of one mind and that mind is finding 
a voice. And that voice is speaking for the 
average man. Never before in all the world 
have any ninety millions of people held one 
idea, one abstract idea, so firmly in mind as 
the American people have held this idea: that 
capital, the product of the many, is to be op- 
erated fundamentally for the benefit of the 
many.” 


* * 

EVER have President Taft’s merits 

and defects—merits as an admin- 

istrator and defects as a political 
leader—been more apparent than in 

the message which he sent to Congress last 
month. The message, which was of unpre- 
cedented length, presents the business of the 
federal government in a lucid, informing and 
dispassionate way that makes it, as one com- 
mentator remarks, a cyclopedia of national af- 
fairs. It is more: it is almost a cyclopedia 
of international affairs. But one might read 


it a dozen times and fail to find any clue to 
Mr. Taft’s partisan affiliations. 


It is as judi- 





At President Taft’s right are Colonel 
Private Secretary Norton is 


cial in its tone as a Supreme Court decision 
and only once does the President manifest a 
feeling that expresses itself in language that 
has any emotional force. That is when he 
treats of the wholly non-political subject of 
the revision of court procedure. Then he 
speaks of a “great crying need,” of the poor 
man’s “woful disadvantage” in a legal con- 
test with a rich man or a corporation, and of 
his own “strong convictions” regarding the 
necessity of reforms in judicial procedure. 
There is in every line of the message evi- 
dence of sincerity, careful study and consci- 
entious devotion. But there is no politics in 
it. “You may go through the President’s ob- 
servations ‘with a clinical thermometer,” says 
the gratified New York Sun, “without dis- 
covering a center of inflammation.” 


HOSE who were looking for a ringing 
appeal and a rallying call are disappoint- 

ed. Those who consider the President’s chief 
function to be administrative, not political, are 
pleased. “It is not,” complains the New York 
Evening Post, “the production of a born 
leader, scanning the political field and seeing 
where broken ranks can be formed again and 
fresh heart put into discouraged men.” “If 
the disappointments of the election,” remarks 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PACIFIC MESSAGE 


the Houston Post, “have weighed upon him 
heavily, he does not betray the fact in his 
communication with the congress, so we may 
assume that, so far as he is concerned, he is 
going to devote the remaining years of his 
administration to an effort to improve the 
public service and make it more responsive to 
public needs, regardless of the result upon 
his political future.” The message makes no- 
body mad. It arouses nobody’s fighting spirit. 
Comment upon it is almost as devoid of par- 
tisan feeling as the message itself. “It lacks 
thrills,” says the Democratic Plain Dealer of 
Cleveland; “but the country can get along 
very well without them. There is not a word 
in it to give Wall Street or the country a 
single spasm of excitement.” Curiously 
enough, according to the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, the mes- 
sage is regarded as satisfactory by both fac- 
tions of Republicans. The progressives are 
compensated for its omissions by the favor 
expressed for a permanent tariff commission 
and the physical valuation of the railways. 
The conservatives are satisfied with the gen- 
eral pacific tone and are willing to concede 
the wisdom of following the tariff suggestions. 
Even Sereno E. Payne and Nelson W. Aldrich 
seem coming into line for a permanent tariff 
commission and revision a schedule at a time. 


Fok nearly three hours the voice of the 

clerk of the lower house droned along, 
reading the message at the rate of nearly two 
hundred words a minute. There were few to 
listen. The whole proceeding, the Baltimore Sun 
thinks, should be changed. Washington and 
Adams presented their messages to Congress by 
word of mouth. If we would return to the old 
custom it is certain that presidential messages 
would become more concise and effective. The 
King of England reads his address to Par- 
liament and it seldom takes more than ten 
minutes. It was Jefferson who first sent his 
secretary with a written message, and since 
then the Presidents have kept away from the 
Capitol, tho an office for their use is still 
maintained there. As printed in full in the New 
York Tribune—one of the very few papers to 
print it in full—President Taft’s message fills 
over twenty-two columns of newspaper type. 
Nearly one-third of this space is taken up 
with our relations to the world through our 
diplomatic department, through our colonial 
possessions, and the building of the Panama 
Canal. If the message is long, one must re- 
member that the United States is now a world- 





ASCENT 


ON THE 


James Beauchamp Clark, who long ago cut off the 
first half of his name, is here on his way up the Capitol 
steps, at the opening of the present session of Congress, 
where he soon heard the “rebel yell” raised in com- 
memoration of his destined triumph as speaker of the 
next House. 


nation. This one feature of the President’s 
task would alone fill what used to be a good- 
sized message. 


"THERE is not a cloud in the sky of our 

foreign relations, apparently, yet this 
part of the message, unexciting tho its lan- 
guage is, throbs, if you listen for it, with the 
pulsation of great things being done. The 
ten lines about Portugal remind us of the birth 
of a new republic in the world. Eight lines 
about Montenegro tell of a new kingdom born 
within the year. The twenty lines about 
Turkey recall the remarkable revolution there 
that has apparently set that nation on the 
highway of progress. The half column about 
China includes a reference to the first session, 
in Peking, a few weeks ago, of a consulta- 
tive body that is to be “the nucleus of the 
future national Parliament.” The column 




















about Latin-American countries refers to the 
Pan-American Conference in Buenos Ayres 
last summer, at which various important mat- 
ters relating to the affairs of the western 
hemisphere were harmoniously adjusted. One 
paragraph treats of the Hague Tribunal, 
which has during the year settled two im- 
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FILLING THE BASKET 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World 
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portant international controversies,—one the 
fisheries controversy between this country and 
Great Britain that has dragged its course 
along for ninety years; the other a dispute 
between our government and Venezuela over 
the Orinoco Steamship Company’s claims, not 
important in itself, but important in securing 
the recognition of “a number of important 
principles making for a judicial attitude in 
the determining of international disputes.” 
Still another paragraph speaks of the Inter- 
national Prize Court as an institution which, 
“there is every reason to believe,” will be 
soon established and which will be “endowed 
with the functions of an Arbitral Court of 





DARE HE DO IT? 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal 
Justice.” Thus this part of the message that 
treats of foreign relations is simply palpitant, 


if you have ears to hear it, with the same 
music that so sweetens the story of the Chal- 


dean shepherds watching their flocks by night 


nineteen centuries ago. 


faa may be called the live wires han- 
dled by the President in his recom- 
mendations regarding legislation by Congress 
are three in number. There is the ship sub- 
sidy; there is the question of further tariff 
revision; there is the further regulation of 
great corporations. On the first of these he 
repeats the recommendations he has made be- 
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MR. TAFT’S CRY OF “WAIT” II 


fore. “For many reasons,” he says, “I can- 
not too strongly urge upon the Congress the 
passage of a measure by mail subsidy or other 
subvention adequate to guarantee the estab- 
lishment and rapid development of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine.” His reasons are the 
usual ones. It is a military necessity to have 
such a merchant marine. Otherwise, where 
shall we find the seafaring men essential for 
a naval reserve, and where shall we find the 
necessary transports and other subsidiary ves- 
sels for the navy in time of war? Unless 
prompt action is taken, he further notes, the 
completion of the Panama Canal will find this 
the only commercial nation unable to avail 
itself of the advantages resulting. Nowhere 





PRESTO, CHANGE! 


(The New Mother Hubbard) 
—Triggs in New York Press 


is the need for such subvention so urgent as 
in the commerce between this country and 
Latin America. The subject has been before 


* the country many years. It involves a prin- 


ciple which is sure to provoke extended dis- 
cussion in any session of Congress. Chances 
are therefore thought to be very poor for 
favorable action in this short session. 


N tariff revision the President’s word is, 
Wait. He admits that “some” of the 
criticism of the Payne tariff bill—he does not 
call it the Payne-Aldrich bill—is just. The 


~~ 
THE SPHINX 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





time in which that bill was prepared made it 
impossible to apply strictly the right principle 
for measuring the protection an industry 
should have—the difference in cost of pro- 





COMING! 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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THE MAN WHO WANTS TO BE SENATOR 


The first fight that Woodrow Wilson finds on his 
hands is to secure the election of the very _progressive 


gentleman above, James E. Martine, as Senator. In 
the Democratic primaries he received a large plurality 
of the votes cast, in the plebiscite on the subject, but only 
one fourth the Democrats expressed any opinion. 


duction here and abroad, plus a reasonable 
profit—because of the lack of adequate infor- 
mation. The tariff board since appointed has 
been authorized to gather such information; 
but it is not likely that it can report on any 
of the schedules at the present session of Con- 
gress. The President hopes to be able to pre- 
sent such a report on some of the schedules 
in the opening session of the next Congress, 
and he suggests that provision be made to 
limit the consideration of tariff matters to one 
schedule at a time. “I cannot too much em- 
phasize the importance and benefit of the plan 
above proposed,” he says, referring to the re- 
vision of one schedule at a time. “It facili- 
tates the removal of noteworthy defects in 
an important law without a disturbance of 
business prosperity, which is even more im- 
portant to the happiness and the comfort of 
the people than the elimination of instances 
of injustice in the tariff.” For this purpose 
he is “strongly convinced” that the Tariff 
Board already appointed should be made a 
permanent tariff commission. Every other 
government, he says, “maintains an office or 
bureau, the officers and employees of which 
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have made their life-work the study of tariff 
matters.” We need “just such an office.” 
N THE matter of the regulation of inter- 
state corporations the President’s word 
is also, Wait, so far, at least, as the amend- 
ment of the anti-trust law or the interstate 
commerce law is concerned. He thinks we 
can “stop for a while” in the matter of such 
legislation and witness the effect of the vigor- 
ous execution of the present laws. There has 
been a great improvement, he is convinced, in 
business methods in the past decade and there 
is now an earnest desire on the part of the 
great body of business men to square their 
conduct with the law. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court in cases now pending will 
help them to do this. In other directions, how- 
ever, the President recommends additional 
legislation for the control of corporate activ- 
ity. He renews, but does not dwell upon, his 
recommendation for federal incorporation of 
industrial and other companies doing an in- 
terstate business. He urges, also, five specific 
measures for conservation purposes, which 
are, of course, a part of the general movement 
for the regulation of corporations. He advises 
—and takes issue with Secretary Ballinger 
in doing so—that the government coal lands 
be leased for terms not exceeding fifty years, 
with a minimum rental and royalties upon the 
coal mined to be adjusted every ten or twelve 
years, and with provisions as to assignment 
that will prevent monopolistic combinations. 
He recommends a similar leasing system for 
oil and gas lands and for phosphate lands. 
He also recommends a similar leasing system 
for water power sites, such sites either to be 
leased directly by the federal government or 
patented to the State on condition that it shall 
dispose of them in the same manner, on pen- 
alty of forfeiture if the condition is violated. 





N THE general running of the machinery 
of the federal government, the President 
furnishes much reassuring information. The 
Panama Canal is progressing satisfactorily, 
and will be ready to open before January 1, 
1915. The Philippines are in “a state of tran- 
quility and growing prosperity,” due largely 
to the recent changes in the tariff law. The 
exports from the Philippines to the United 
States have in one year nearly doubled and 
exports from the United States to the Philip- 
pines have more than doubled. Our _ post- 
office department has at last wiped out the 
deficit, or at least expects to do so the com- 
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TAFT AND ROOSEVELT CONTRASTED 13 


ing year. Postal savings banks are to be 
opened in some cities and towns January 1, 
I91I, and gradually extended throughout the 
country. The President recommends the es- 
tablishment of a parcels post on all rural de- 
livery routes and the raising of the limit of 
weight to eleven pounds. He also takes a 
long step in civil service reform when he 
recommends that first, second and_ third 
class postmasters—now appointed by the 
President, with’ the consent of the Senate 
be hereafter included in the classified service, 
to come under the civil service rules. He en- 
dorses the recommendation of the secretary 
of the navy for the abandonment of a number 
of the navy yards which have been found to 
be “entirely useless for naval purposes.” He 
advises fitting recognition by Congress of 
Peary’s great exploit in reaching the North 
Pole. In the interest of efficiency, he recom- 
mends the inauguration of a civil service pen- 
sion fund, on a contributory savings plan, to 
enable the government to eliminate the super- 
annuated without injustice. Finally, in urg- 
ing a retrenchment in federal expenditures, 
the President seems to discourage the idea of 
“New Nationalism” when he says: “The in- 
crease in the activiti¢és and in the annual ex- 
penditures of the federal government has been 
so rapid and so great that the time has come 
to check the expansion of government ac- 
tivities in new directions until we have tested 
the economy and efficiency with which the 
government. of to-day is being carried on.” 
Thrice, therefore, the President in his mes- 
sage cries, Wait! Wait before revising the 
tariff any further. Wait before making any 
further changes in the anti-trust and inter- 
state laws. Wait before extending the federal 
activities in any new direction. That is, in 
fact, the distinctive note of the message— 
Wait. The New York Sun calls it “the 
look-before-you-leap message,” and commends 
it. The World calls it “a stand-pat message,” 
and criticizes it. 





OW, the immediate predecessor of Presi- 
dent Taft never had any use for the 

word Wait. His keynote was the word 
Move. The message, therefore, serves to set 
forth anew, with vivid distinctness, the dif- 
ferences between the two men in methods and 
temperament. Nothing more illuminating in 
the way of a brief comparison has come to 
our notice than the article in The Atlantic 
Monthly by Francis E. Leupp, commissioner of 
Indian affairs under the administration of each 
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HE WENT UP ARM IN ARM WITH SENATOR 
CUMMINS, BUT—— 

When it comes to voting, the new Senator from 
Iowa, Lafayette Young, and his colleague are expected 
to be on opposite sides frequently. Young is the Gov- 
ernor’s appointee to fill the vacancy left by the death of 
Senator Dolliver. His first speech was a “stand-pat” plea. 


man, and, before that, a trained newspaper 
correspondent. He writes in a vein of evident 
cordiality toward both men, each of whom he 
regards as “genuinely patriotic,” and each of 
whom he considers “a living force after his 
kind, Taft static, Roosevelt dynamic.” Taft, 
we are told, takes advantage of opportunity 
when it comes his way and strives to shape it 
for the public good. Roosevelt goes hunting 
for it. Mr. Leupp helps us to visualize their 
temperamental difference by describing them 
on horseback: “Mr. Taft’s horse must be one 
which can be depended on to carry him a 
given distance over a specified course, in a 
stated time and at a certain gait; Mr. Roose- 
velt’s must be one which will not balk at 
leaving the beaten trail and plunging into a 
thicket, a jumper which will refuse no bar, a 
mettlesome animal which taxes continually its 
rider’s vigilance.” Taft has approached his 
present task through the judicial, Roosevelt 
through the executive route. “The former 
means equipoise, deliberation, and carefully 
revised conclusions; the latter means prompt 
decision and swift reinforcement, followed by 
the stroke that counts.” The one has all his 























“Well, good night, dear! I hope you will have a pleasant 
! 4 | 
time taking care of the baby.” 


—Morris in Spokane Spokesman and Review 


life been calmly analyzing evidence and formu- 
lating principles. The other has been always 
leading somebody and hammering at some- 
thing. Taft interprets the Constitution in the 
light of its tenth amendment; Roosevelt in the 
light of its preamble. Taft looks to the plat- 
form pledges for evidence; Roosevelt mixes 
with the people and, if he finds that public 
sentiment is running ahead of the platforms, 
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he runs ahead also, leaving the platforms to 
catch up later. 


HERE is not now and there never has 
been, Mr. Leupp assures us in positive 
terms, any misapprehension in the mind of 
either as to the other. “In spite of the gos- 
sips, Mr. Taft has wasted no time in wonder- 
ing ‘where Roosevelt stands,’ nor has Mr. 
Roosevelt agonized over the alternative of 
‘going to Taft’s rescue or leaving him in the 
mire.’ Mr. Taft has done many things which 
Mr. Roosevelt would not have done, and left 
undone many more which Mr. Roosevelt 
would have done; but this is Mr. Taft’s ad- 
ministration, and no one realizes the fact bet- 
ter than Mr. Roosevelt. The ‘Return from 
Elba’ folderol has already dissolved into the 
thin air from which it was conjured, and the 
‘Roosevelt for 1912’ hurrah still belongs in 
the same category with the familiar abridg- 
ment of Hamlet.” Mr. Leupp is willing to 
stake his all, as a political weather-observer, 
on the prediction that, however serious may be 
their factional differences, the Republicans will 
renominate Mr. Taft in 1912 if he wishes it, 
and no American publicist believes more im- 
plicitly than Mr. Roosevelt in party solidarity. 
When the relative strength of the progressive 


“WONDER WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH LITTLE THEODORE, HE SEEMS SO QUIET THESE DAYS?” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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TAFT’S INITIAL MISTAKE : 15 


and conservative factions in the Republican 
party has been determined in the usual way, 
the ex-President expects to see the minority 
fall into line and vote the same ticket with 
the majority. Which seems to imply that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be supporting Mr. Taft 
again in 1912, unless the latter decides not to 
run a second time. 


Bornes kindly but acute study of Mr. 
Taft as a leader is made in the Satur- 
day Evening Post by that clever Washington 
correspondent, Samuel G. Blythe. “Can Mr. 
Taft Come Back?” is the title of his article. 
His answer is, Yes, if he will cut loose from 
the alliances he has “unthinkingly made” and, 
instead of remaining complacent, becomes 
combative. The most amazing feature of the 
recent campaign, as Mr. Blythe looks at it, 
was Mr. Taft’s absolutely negative position. 
The political orators could arouse no enthu- 
siasm for him. His cabinet ministers made 
no impression with their speeches. Nobody 
took the trouble to assail him, not even the 
Democrats. Nobody thought it worth while 
to praise him. He simply wasn’t considered 
in the picture. None of the rancor that over- 
turned parties in the House of Representa- 
tives was directed at him. So far as the 
campaign was concerned he was “an abso- 
lutely negative proposition.” He is not a poli- 
tician and he has fallen a victim to the wiles 
of the politicians of his own party. They 
found they could use him and they used him. 
He was roped, tied and branded by the AI- 
drich and Cannon crowd before he knew any- 
body was around with a lariat. What happened ? 


“Exactly what will happen every time a man 
in the Presidential office thinks he is dependent 
on the support of leaders in Congress instead 
of knowing the leaders in Congress are depend- 
ent on his support. Mr. Taft had been Secretary 
of War. He had been before Congress on many 
propositions connected with. the War Department 
and, before that, with the Philippines. He had 
found the only way to get what he wanted from 
Congress was to get it with the aid and by the 
consent of the leaders, who were, broadly speak- 
ing, Aldrich and his men in the Senate and 
Cannon and his men in the House. Right there 
is where he made his fatal mistake. He failed 
to distinguish his office of President, and what 
he could do with it and in it, from the office 
he had held as Secretary of War. He did_not 
discriminate. He did not realize that, tho 
a Secretary of War must ask, a President can 
and should demand. Therefore, instead of doing 
business with the Aldrich crowd and the Cannon 











WILL HE BE ALLOWED TO KEEP HIS SEAT? 


Caleb Powers, who was thrice tried for the murder of 
Governor Goebel, of Kentucky, a few years ago, has 
been sent to Congress as a “vindication.” There is a 
question whether he will be allowed to retain his seat 
in the house. 


crowd, he let the Aldrich crowd and the Cannon 
crowd do business with him.” 


M® TAFT’S problem, so Mr. Blythe goes 

on to tell us, is not only the rehabilita- 
tion of his party, but of himself. The men he 
has been listening to have been done for. 
They cannot come back. But he can. The 
people would be glad to have him do so. He 
is not the viilain in the play. They consider 
him, rather, a hero who has been led astray 
through his own credulity and complaisance. 
They know that he was sincere in urging tariff 
revision. They know that the men who have 
been influencing him were his political enemies 
at the start. If he will take hold right now, he 
will have the backing of the people. He must 
do the driving now himself. “He never will 
come back, never will be more than negative, 
never will have more than the bored tolerance 
of the great mass of his countrymen, unless 
he quits taking advice and begins giving 
orders. If he will assert himself, he 
can become the commanding figure his posi- 
tion and his character and his mental gifts 
entitle him to be.” 
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HIS EYES BRIMMED WITH TEARS WHEN INFORMED OF HIS CONFIRMATION AS CHIEF JUSTICE 


The appointment of Edward Douglas White to the highest judicial position in the nation was urged by a _ pro- 
gressive Republican, railroaded through the Senate by a conservative Republican, unanimously approved by all the 
Democratic—as well as Republican—senators. Justice White is a Democrat and an ex-Confederate. 
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THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE 17 


UT of five appointees selected so far 
by President Taft to fill vacancies in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, three—Lurton, White and 

Lamar—are Southern men and Democrats. 
Two of the three—Lurton and White—are ex- 
Confederate soldiers, and one of these has 
been made Chief Justice of the United States, 
—the highest national honor conferred upon 
the South, as the New York World observes, 
since the Civil War. It is evident that the 
President—whether or not he is impressed 
with the appeals to him to play the game of 
politics more vigorously in Congress—is de- 
termined to keep free from the partisan game 
in picking out judges. Edward Douglas 
White, the new Chief Justice, is the first as- 
sociate justice ever elevated to the position of 
chief of the court. He is the first ex-Confed- 
erate soldier to hold that position, as he was 
the first ex-Confederate to be appointed an 
associate justice. He is the second Roman 


, Catholic to serve in this the highest judicial 


position in the land, Taney being the first. 
And yet, with all these points which not many 
years ago would have challenged quick and 
fierce opposition, the United States Senate, 
within one hour after receiving his nomina- 
tion, had unanimously confirmed it without so 
much as referring it to a committee. It was 
a remarkable tribute to the man and a re- 
markable exhibition of the general disposition 
to keep our highest tribunal free from political 
chicanery. 





O*E reason for this exceptional expedition 
was the fact that Justice White’s eleva- 
tion from the position of associate justice to 
that of Chief Justice did not, of itself, alter in 
any way the complexion of the Court. As 
Chief Justice he has no more actual power 
than he had before. In deciding cases his 
voice and vote will have no more weight than 
they have had heretofore. He had already run 
the gauntlet of the Senate when, in 1894, he 
was nominated by President Cleveland for as- 
sociate justice at a time when the quarrel be- 
tween Mr. Cleveland and the Senate had be- 
come very acrimonious. Mr. White was at 
that time himself a member of the Senate, 
having been elected from Louisiana in 1888. 
Before that he was a wealthy sugar planter— 
one of the wealthiest in Louisiana. He was 
but sixteen when the Civil War broke out and 
he promptly left the Jesuit College in George- 
town, which he was then attending, and en- 
listed as a private in the Confederate army. 





NAMED FOR 


THE POLITICAL LEADER 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 

Judge Willis Van Devanter has been Chief Justice of 

Wyoming and Chairman of the Republican State Com- 

mittee, but not at the same time. He is a progressive and 

was first made a federal judge by President Roosevelt. 


He is now sixty-five years of age, in robust 
health, and, if the action of the Senate and 
the opinions of the Washington correspond- 
ents may be accepted as conclusive, his twenty- 
two years in Washington have won for him 
the respect and confidence of all factions. It 
was a progressive Western Republican, Sen- 
ator Borah, so it is said, who was one of the 
first to urge the appointment; it was a con- 
servative New England Republican—Senator 
Hale—with a record dating back to war days, 
who urged the Senate to take immediate and 
favorable action upon the nomination. His 
opinions as a judge are generally construed to 
show “strong federal leanings.” He was one 
of the minority to decide in favor of an in- 
come tax. He was one of the majority to sus- 
tain the federal government in the insular 
cases. But he went on record against the fed- 
eral government’s power to dissolve the North- 
ern Securities holding company. 





MORE important in some ways than the 

promotion of the associate justice to be 
Chief Justice, is President Taft’s selection of 
two new associate justices. These two men— 
Judge Willis Van Devanter and Judge Joseph 
Rucker Lamar—having been confirmed, enter 
the Court at a time when the whole policy of the 
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federal government may be said to be hanging 
in suspense awaiting the Court’s decisions in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases. 
Judge Van Devanter is a “Roosevelt judge,” 
having been appointed to the U. S. Circuit 
Court by President Roosevelt in 1903. He 
was one of the judges to try the Standard Oil 
case in the lower court and he voted against 
the company. He is a native of Indiana, but 
has been a resident of Wyoming many years 
and has taken an active part there in party 
politics. In the campaigns of 1892-94, accord- 
ing to the Hartford Times, he was chairman 
of the Republican state committee; in 1896 he 
was a delegate to the national convention; for 
four years thereafter he was a member of the 
Republican national committee. As the Re- 
publican party of Wyoming is of the “pro- 
gressive” type, Judge Van Devanter’s appoint- 
ment, it is presumed, will be acceptable to the 
Progressives generally. Judge Lamar is taken 
not from the federal bench, but from the Su- 
preme Court of the state of Georgia, where he 
has been a justice for seven years. 


ITH these and Taft’s two previous 
Supreme Court appointments; with 

the additional appointments of five justices 
to fill the new Court of Commerce; with 
those made some time ago to fill the new Court 
of Customs Appeals; with three other ap- 
pointments already made to the Federal 
Circuit Courts, and twenty-one appointments 
made to the Federal District Courts; and 
with sixteen appointments made to terri- 
torial, colonial and District of Columbia 
Courts, it is estimated by the New York Sun 
that President Taft, before he closes his term 
of office, will have selected no less than fifty 
federal judges,—a record never before reached 
by any President. “Truly,” remarks The Sun, 
“William Howard Taft may be called the 
Judge maker.” The New York Tribune admits 
that the appointment of Justice White “causes 
some surprize” because of the latter’s age. 
The Hartford Times thinks it discerns in this 
an evidence that Mr. Taft has not given up 
his hope of being Chief Justice himself. The 
plan, it insists, is for the new Chief Justice to 
retire at the age of seventy, and for Mr. Taft’s 
suc sor in the White House then to appoint 
Mr.!Taft himself. “It will be difficult,” says 
the Hartford paper, “to make many of us be- 
lievp that these considerations were not in 
Mr.)| Taft’s mind in breaking away from prece- 
jaa, and promoting a justice on the supreme 


bench to the chief position, instead of naming 
a new man who can serve for many years.” 


Ores at the Southern Society Dinner 

in New York, cheers at the Chamber of 
Commerce banquet in New Haven, and a fairly 
unanimous cheering in the press for the ap- 
pointment of Judge White have followed the 
unanimous approval of the Senate. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, it is true, did report, 
the day after, that the appointment is “proving 
exceedingly annoying to conservative Repub- 
licans,” but he named no names. The Spring- 
field Republican foresaw that the appointment 
would “shock Republicans of the old hunker 
type,” but expressed some doubt whether the 
type still exists. Others have predicted trouble 
in explaining to “machine Republicans” why 
a Democrat instead of a Republican was 
chosen for Chief Justice by a Republican Pres- 
ident. The New York Sun commends the 
selection, but expresses doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the precedent set by promoting an as- 
sociate justice to the position, foreseeing a 
possible temptation in the future for associate 
justices to vote on important cases to please 
the White House and thus increase their 
chances of promotion. But nearly all this 
criticism, meager as it is, is in the nature of 
surmize as to the feelings of somebody else. 
The newspapers themselves applaud. The 
Cleveland Piain Dealer commends the Presi- 
dent’s evident “intention to maintain the court 
in absolute independence of politics.” The 
Buffalo Times, edited by the chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, thinks the se- 
lection will be received with “universal ap- 
proval.” The Philadelphia Ledger feels sure 
that “there is no man better qualified to carry 
on the authority of this great tribunal.” On 
the other Supreme Court appointments the 
press is far less outspoken, evidently waiting 
for further information as to the character of 
the men and their records as judges. 


* 
ok * 


T LAST, as he casts aside all pre- 
A tense to scientific reliability, Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook may be taken 
seriously. His reputation as an 
explorer is, of course, gone forever. But 
his reputation as a descriptive writer has suf- 
fered no eclipse. The opening instalment of 
his story in the January Hampton's (from 
advance proofs of which we quote by per- 
mission) has nothing of value to the geog- 








DR. COORK’S 


rapher ; but its literary and human and psycho- 
logical interest are unquestionable. As a 
record of unusual human experience it is well 
worth while, and the question whether this 
experience took place one hundred or two 
hundred miles from a certain spot on the 
map of the world cannot impair its real value. 
For the record, now that all scientific claims 
are thrown to the winds, rings true. It is a 
thousand pities that he did not write it in the 
first place. “To me,” he now says, “the trip 
was not one of scientific attainment. It was 
a personal conquest in which I expected only 
the return due to a pathfinder.” He accepts 
the decision that his scientific observations 
were inadequate to prove his claim, and ad- 
mits that it was impossible, under the con- 
ditions, that they should have been adequate. 
“Sometimes” his mathematical calculations 
were made hastily. “Sometimes” his mind 
was dazed with hunger, thirst and cold. His 
figures did not, he admits, convince himself. 
He had “an inner: conviction of progress,” 
and the figures simply corroborated that! Per- 
haps this conviction was insane, he says. He 
cannot tell. Sometimes he feels it was, some- 
times he feels it was nof’’ The only thing he 
insists on now is that he really had such a 
conviction. 


HIS conviction rested, he tells us, upon 


the behavior of his shadow. Here at 
last we get the only remaining basis for his 
claim to have reached the Pole. It is a naive 
record. He writes: 


“We made a little circle for our feet in the 
snow. One of the Eskimos stood in the foot 
circle. At midnight a line was cut in the snow 
to the end of that man’s shadow and then a 
deep hole was struck with the ice ax and every 
hour a similar line was drawn out from the 
foot. At the end of twenty-four hours a circle 
was drawn along the points, which marked the 
end of the shadow for each hour. We did not 
stay up all of bedtime to play with shadow 
circles. But to the Eskimos the interest was 
a spiritual one, and to me it was a part in the 
act of self-conviction—that the Pole had been 
attained. For only at the Pole, I argued, could 
all shadows be of equal length. Because of this 
combination of keen concern, we managed to 
find an excuse, even during sleeping hours, to 
draw a line in our shadow circle. During the 
march the shadows were occasionally measured 
—even when every hour of the dial was not 
spotted we usually had enough observations to 
make a fairly accurate circle. 

“Here, then, I felt was an important obser- 
vation placing me with fair accuracy at the Pole, 
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and, unlike all other observations, it was not 
based on that impossible dream of absolutely 
accurate time.” 


Of course an honest man would have said 
all this long ago, and of course no scientist on 
earth would have paid any attention to such 
proof. “A fairly accurate circle,” made by 
cutting holes with an ice ax and drawing a 
curve connecting them, has hardly enough pre- 
cision in it to satisfy the mind of a child. 
Would it satisfy the mind of a man who had 
been with Peary in the North and must have 
known, therefore, something of the scientific 
care requisite in determining location? Dr. 
Cook hastens to explain: “A man who wants 
to be convinced, he who sees and feels and 
breathes the strange air of this other-world 
environment, would naturally find here a satis- 
fying conviction. Now, I admit that I wanted 
to be convinced, and this brought the throb of 
self-conviction.” It is not a very convincing 
argument, especially as it comes so very late. 
Back of it lies the confession of Loose and 
Dunkel of the faked astronomical observations. 
Back of that again lies the discredited Mt. 
McKinley story. Dr. Cook’s effort to rehabili- 
tate himself as a man has not been taken, 
therefore, much more seriously than his for- 
mer effort to uphold his reputation as a scien- 
tific explorer. 


IS record as a descriptive writer remains. 
He gives us some passages worth quot- 
ing. Here is one: 


“On such diet, and with such enforced labor, 
combined with an inability to sleep, I was forced 
to dwell inwardly upon my purpose. There was 
little in the white waste about me to occupy my 
attention. Sometimes a spot on the horizon or 
the twist of a dog’s tail would fascinate me and 
hold my attention for many minutes. 

“During this time, from the early days of our 
journey, as I want to show, everything centered 
about the idea of the Pole. Then, to bewilder 
one, to set one laughing with silly amusement 
or to fill one with a sense of awe, there early 
began a procession of mirages and optical illu- 
sions. The mental effect I find it difficult to 
analyze. Sometimes these exaggerated trans- 
formations had the effect of bringing far off 
objects apparently near to us. This often caused 
confusion in estimating distances. 

“Tust after Heiberg Land had become a dull 
haze behind us, these fantastic unrealities of the 
North began to manifest themselves most. Peaks 
of snow were transformed into volcanoes, belch- 
ing smoke; out of the pearly mist rose marvelous 
cities with fairy castles; huge creatures, mis- 
shapen and grotesque, writhed along the horizon. 
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ANOTHER OF MR. BALFOUR’S HITS 


This poster; gives diagrammatic verisimilitude to what 
the Liberal London News calls a platitude, altho to the 
Conservative London Times it embodies a beatitude. 


“These spectral denizens of the North accom- 
panied us during the entire journey and when, 
fagged of brain and sapped of bodily strength, 
I felt my | mind swimming in a sea of half- 
consciousness, they filled me almost with horror, 
impressing |me as the monsters one sees in a 
nightmare.” 


ERE is one more passage from Dr. 

Cook’s narrative that is worthy of 

y 
quotation: 


“The suri, because of clouded night skies, had 
not been visible before; but now it was seen for 
the first time at midnight and it assumed a 
strange shape; I have described it as a vase 
of blue fire, from which rose luminous flowers. 
I have spoken of the distorted faces which leered 
at us over the horizon. Sometimes in our north- 
ward progress these faces laughed, again they 
scowled. What the actual configurations were I 
do not know... . 

“Clouds of steam rising from ice-cracks like 
geysers assumed the aspect of huge fountains of 
iridescent fire. As the sun rose in its spiral 
ascent the lines of light like quicksilver quivered 
and writhed about the horizon, and in swirling, 
swimming circles closed and narrowed about us 
on the increasingly color-burned but death-chilled 
areas of ice over which we worked. Settling 
amidst a dance of purple radiance, the sun, 
instead of inspiring us, filled us with a sick 


feeling of giddiness. What beauty there was in 
these spectacles was lost upon us. 

“Bodily fatigue increased. We breathed the 
stinging atmosphere of a land of. death. It 
twitched our lungs. The cold knives used in 
camp burned our hands and cold water seemed 
hot; all warmth had left life. I realized we 
were being thrown east by the drift of the ice, 
a thing against which I felt a chagrined hope- 
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IF YOU TAKE MY ADVICE 


| YOU WONT TAX THE | 


A HIT AT “THE LITTLE ENGLANDERS” 


Through the medium of this poster the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations 
woula have it appear that the British Empire has shrunk 
under Prime Minister Asquith. 





lessness. We had spent strength and time in 
useless twistings about pressure lines and high, 
canyon-like ridges. I felt desperate.” 

This is vivid and real. It is not imaginative 
literature. It is obviously descriptive of actual 
and unusual experiences. As such the record 
is worth preserving, irrespective of the writer’s 
reputation for veracity, which, as the news- 
paper comment seems to indicate, is irremedi- 
ably lost. * 

* * 


ROM the struggle of the month for 
possession of the 670 seats in the 

British House of Commons, Prime 
Minister Asquith emerges in undis- 

puted possession of the mastery with which 
he entered it. The most enthusiastic Liberal 
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organ in England did not expect him to obtain 
that clear majority of nearly seventy over all 
other parties in the Commons put together 
which the present Prime Minister inherited 
from the Prime Minister who went before. 
In the new parliament the Liberal followers 
of Mr. Asquith will not constitute one-half of 
the House of Commons. Assuming that. the 
few remaining seats which at this writing have 
not been filled follow the trend of London 
journalistic prophecy, Prime Minister Asquith 
will have 265 Liberals with which to face 269 
Unionist and Conservative followers of Mr. 
Palfour. The laborites number over forty— 
with all the factions nearly 50—while the 
Irish return, 80 strong, in two factions, each 
for Home Rule. To make up half the House, 
the Liberals will require the whole of the 





WOMAN, 


“WOMAN, WHAT A SEX YOU ARE!” 
These words of the immortal Turveydrop were quoted 
by Prime Minister Asquith with reference to the mis- 
representation of his attitude which he discerned in this 
Suffraget poster. 
Labor party and a sprinkling of Irish. With 
the Unionists—followers of Balfour—the Lib- 
erals proper seem to have run what in racing 
is called a dead heat. Mr. Asquith’s majority 
is therefore made up by a coalition of Liberals 
with Laborites and Home Rulers, and is well 
over 120. A very composite majority this is 
conceded to be, even by the Prime Minister’s 


best friends in the British press. It will be 
successfully handled, predict the more im- 
partial organs, partly because of the Premier’s 
tact and partly because both “labor” and 
Ireland are to be placated. 





has received from the 
mandate which would en- 
able it to carry out in practice the policy 
which it professes and in which it believes, 
according to the comment of such opposition 
organs as the London Times, the London Post 
and the London Telegraph. It is a source of 
untold comfort to these foes of Prime Min- 
ister Asquith that the balance of power in the 
new House of Commons may be turned by 
the “smallest exertion of force by the tiniest 
group, just as a primitive rocking stone weigh- 
ing tons can be swayed by the lightest pres- 
sure.” These quoted words convey the im- 
pression of the conservative London Post. 
The discontent of a few members of the 
Social Democratic Federation, it explains, 
may turn the policy of a labor group on 
whose active co-operation the ministry will 
have to depend, “and so destroy the validity 
of the subterranean alliance between Liberal- 
ism and Labor.” This opposition daily and 
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ON MR. BALFOUR 


sritish election a_ tariff 
Liberals placarded the leading cities with 


TURNING THE TABLES 


In their efforts to make the 
struggie, the 
pithy retorts to the apothegms of the Conservative leader. 
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ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR EXPLAINING 


“But they mean to get rid of an efficient Second Chamber altogether. 
and the Chamber is not to be free to debate at its own length on the great questions that are 
They destroy the power of the Second Chamber and gag debate in the first. 


for final decision. 
mentary system I am accused of destroying. 


its sympathizers in the British press have com- 
mented upon past elections in like terms, we 
are reminded by the London News, which is 
delighted hugely by the result. 
HAT absolute dependence upon the sup- 
port of his laborite and Home Rule 
allies which the London Standard alleges to 
have been |so hateful to Mr. Asquith in the 
past remains to plague him at the approaching 
session of the freshly chosen Parliament. The 
followers 6f John Redmond especially, if we 
may trust the London Post, are not very likely 
to be docile. The feud between the factions 
among the Home Rulers must affect the 
course of the Irish leader decidedly. “Altho 
the independent Home Rulers are few in 
number, they contain one or two of the ablest 
politicians in Ireland and they represent a 
large and growing movement of opinion which 
Mr. Redmpnd can not afford to ignore.” His 
authority challenged in some twenty-four 
constituencies, and it seems likely that the 
success already won by Mr. O’Brien—in spite 
of the defeat of his ally Timothy Healy and 
in spite of the desperate efforts of the United 
Irish League—will encourage further expres- 
sion of the discontent caused all over Ireland 
by the recent policy of the official Home Rule 
party. It seems to the London dailies that 
the Irish question and the problem of the 
House of Lords can not be considered sepa- 
rately. 





HIMSELF AT A POLITICAL 


DEMONSTRATION 


They mean to give us one-Chamber rule, 
brought before it 
That is the parlia- 


OW the feud between William O’Brien 
and John Redmond is to affect the des- 
tinies of the House of Lords is a point which 
conservative dailies in London take pains to 
lay before all readers. It is a sore trial to 
patriotic Britons to observe, the London 
Standard says, that the British constitution 
must be destroyed because two Irish politi- 
cians hate each other. The sentiment seems 
to be of recent origin, but it has grown as a 
result of the contest through which each has 
passed brilliantly. William O’Brien’s seces- 
sion from “orthodox” Irish nationalism has 
been gradual. It is difficult in a few words 
to define its origin; in view of the elaborate 
discussions of the subject between the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal, organ of Redmond, and 
The Cork Accent, founded by William: 
O’Brien. For the purposes of the present 
election William O’Brien seems to have joined 
forces with Timothy Healy. This pair of 
Home Rulers, who a few years since exhaust- 
ed the vocabulary of vituperation in mutual 
denunciation, made common cause, in the 
struggle now closed, against the Redmondite 
foe. Hence the “Independent Nationalists.” 
They refuse to recognize bargains between 
Asquith and Redmond. 
S A net result of the elections in Ireland 
the so-called forces of Home Rule—in 
which term are included both the Redmondites 
and the followers of William O’Brien—will 
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KEEPING IT TO THE EAR AND BREAKING IT TO THE HOPE 


These auditors of one of Mr. Balfour’s remarkable speeches in London are for the most part journalists on 
the great dailies testing a new device for the transmission of eloquence from rostrum to printed page by means 


of the wire. 


return to Westminster at about the same 
strength as in the last House of Commons. 
Summing up the situation, the London Post 
and the London Times surmize that all those 
who were elected as Home Rulers in spite 
of John Redmond’s ban and who will be ex- 
cluded from the councils of his Irish party 
will coalesce. “Nevertheless, Mr. Redmond 
will have on his flank a troublesome band of 
freebooters, unbound by party discipline, and 
numbering from a dozen to twenty.” It is 
more than likely, too, that whatever line of 
action John Redmond’s followers may adopt 
regarding the House of Lords, this group of 
Irish Independents will on every opportunity 
vote against the Asquith ministry’s proposals 
to increase the taxation already imposed upon 
the Irish distilling industry and upon Irish 
land. Mr. Asquith’s own organs in London 
deplore the fact that in the new House of 
Commons there will be two Irish Home Rule 
parties to deal with instead of one. 


T° IS very doubtful even to some minis- 

terial organs if John Redmond could just 
now afford, even did he so wish, to wait 
patiently upon the pleasure of the Asquith 
ministry. The suspicion that he commands 
the situation is not calculated to render his 
followers tolerant of vacillation if he displays 
any. Whatever the Prime Minister’s per- 
sonal inclinations may be, Mr. Asquith, the 
opposition dailies think, is being driven to an 
uncompromizing assault upon the House of 


Lords in order to keep a somewhat motley 
following together. In other words, he is 
practically where the previous election left 
him. “But he can hardly hope to succeed,” 
to quote the conservative Post once more, “in 
the attempt to effect a gigantic constitutional 
revolution. The Prime Minister can not ex- 
pect the House of Lords to surrender its 
powers in order to suit his convenience, and 
he knows he has not secured such a measure 
of support from the nation as would entitle 
him to employ the royal prerogative to over- 
come the opposition of the second chamber.” 


PREVALENT opinion in London dailies 

of all shades of opinion is that Prime 
Minister Asquith, before the assembly of the 
newly elected Commons, will strive to secure 
from King George some assurance that the 
royal prerogative will be exercized to reduce 
the House of Lords to impotence. The best 
course for him is the introduction of a bill 
fundamentally modifying the relation of the 
Lords to the law-making power. That is the 
idea of the radical London Chronicle, to 
which the result of the election is “the doom 
of the House of Lords.” Prime Minister 
Asquith must feel that he can not shirk a 
vigorous campaign against the upper house. 
This even the conservative London Post ad- 
mits. “It is very difficult to see how he can 
do anything else. He may hope that at some 
stage of it he will be in a position to apply 
successfully to the sovereign for his interven- 
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tion. But he can not possibly think of court- 
ing a rebuff which at this stage there is noth- 
ing whatever to justify.” Yet the quickest 
way to meet the situation might prove the 
creation of enough new peers to overcome the 
Tories in the Lords, and the London Chronicle 
uiges the step. 


GINCE the support of all the Irish is deemed 
essential by the Asquith ministry, and 
since that support is provisionally pledged by 
the organs of both factions in Ireland, it is 
argued by opposition London organs that the 
Prime Minister has bound himself to “march 
steadily and unswervingly along the road lead- 
ing to the establishment of a separate parlia- 
ment for Ireland.” This is precisely what 
David Lloyd-George, the strongest pillar of 
the Liberal Asquith edifice, is supposed to 
have had in mind when he declared, just be- 
fore the elections ended, that Home Rule in 
Ireland “can not possibly mean Rome rule.” 
This language was used because, the London 
Post says, “the two Irish factions can not by 
any possibility afford to let Home Rule be 
shoved once more into the background, since 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues will be abso- 
lutely at their mercy.” The necessity of push- 
ing Home Rule forward, or at least of advanc- 
ing measures indispensable as preliminaries to 
Home Rule, must dominate ministerial strat- 
egy. Neither Redmond nor O’Brien will allow 
their path to be blocked by measures in which 
they feel no especial interest. But this con- 
sideration does not affect the attack on the 
Lords. 


“THE position of the labor party in the new 
House of Commons is a factor in the 
situation upon which Mr. Asquith can least 
count. The later returns give “labor” over 
forty seats, as against the round forty of the 
previous House. The general idea is that 
“labor” did unexpectedly well. There is a 
distinction between labor members and the 
labor party, but, disregarding the subtler 
shades of faction, it seems clear that working- 
men candidates were elected so numerously as 
to make their defiance by Mr. Asquith safe 
only when he can fall back upon Home Rule 
votes. If the Irish fail him, Mr. Asquith must 
seek labor support. The rock ahead of the 
Liberals, “to avoid running foul of which will 
need more caution than they usually display,” 
notes the London Times, is that sooner or 
later the labor party will emulate the example 
of the Irish by a demand for special legisla- 


tion. The labcr members, it seems from one 
of their organs, will act in the new House of 
Commons as avowed opportunists, ready to 
vote as the exigencies of the moment may 
suggest in furtherance of their independent 
policy. 


IBERAL and labor members of the Com- 
mons have hitherto been counted to- 
gether in forecasting divisions at periods of 
parliamentary tension, we read in the London 
Times, but old conditions have changed. The 
feeling in labor circles seems to be that the 
elections were maneuvered unfairly to the ad- 
vantage of Liberal candidates and to the dis- 
advantage of laborites. This, however, is an 
old complaint. Moreover, with a prescience 
which is alleged 2s proof of his slyness, Mr. 
Asquith has already shown that he realizes 
the importance of placating the advocates of 
more militant proletariat methods. He will 
undo the work of the English courts in decid- 
ing that labor unions can not legally employ 
their funds for political purposes. “In the 
general wreck of the British constitution 
which we are soon to witness,” the London 
Post says, “the paralysis of the courts of law 
will seem a trifle.” “In this glorious resur- 
gence of British freedom,” as the radical Lon- 
don Chronicle phrases the same event, “it is 
but just that the hideous wrong of which labor 
is the victim be redressed without delay.” 


ra 
* * 


HAT protracted and embittered feud 
within the forbidden city at Peking 
headed on the one side by the pres- 
ent empress dowager Lung Yu— 

widow of the late emperor—and on the other 
by the Prince Regent’s wife and the boy em- 
peror’s mother, Princess Chun, led directly to 
the edict convoking a parliament for China in 
three years’ time. That is the theory upon 
which all European journalists on the spot 
account for the rather sudden change of front 
by the Prince Regent Chun. He is making 
a bold bid, we read in the Paris Temps, for 
the support of what is vaguely known as the 
party of reform. Precarious as has for 
months past been the position of the Prince 
Regent owing to the intrigues of the Yeho- 
nala clan to which the present empress dow- 
ager Lung Yu belongs, the outside world has 
only within recent weeks realized that a dy- 
nastic crisis exists at all. The boy emperor 
Pu Yi, if we may accept the inferences and 
assertions of the London Times and of its 
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THE ANTI-DYNASTIC PLOT IN CHINA 


well-informed contemporaries in Paris, has 
barely avoided the loss of his throne. He 
may at any moment be deprived of it. “In 
the event of a crisis occurring,” to quote the 
London daily just mentioned, “it would not be 
surprising if Lung Yu were to follow the 
example of her illustrious predecessor and to 
issue an edict in her own name depriving the 
regent of his office and consigning him to the 
imperial clan court for the determination of 
a suitable penalty.” Nor would this course be 
alien to the spirit of what may, without violat- 
ing the meaning of terms, be called the dy- 
nastic constitution. The flaws in the boy em- 
peror’s title seem serious—from the Chinese 
dynastic standpoint, of course. 


INDING himself in a position of consider- 
able peril, the Prince Regent Chun—we 
summarize Peking gossip in European dailies 
without vouching for its accuracy—sent in 
haste for the only living Chinese statesman 
whom the outside world takes very seriously, 
Yuan-Shi-Kai. This distinguished and suc- 
cessful administrator has been living for 
months in a mysterious and obscure discredit 
with only a nominal occupation. He recently 
and suddenly emerged as the central figure in 
a dynastic crisis. The Prince Regent Chun 
was chagrined to find that, quick as he had 
been in sending for Yuan-Shi-Kai, the wily 
Lung Yu, as gifted and as masterful as the 
old empress dowager herself, had been quicker. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai held a series of conferences with 
the leaders of her powerful clan, that of Yeho- 
nala, some days prior to his summons into the 
Prince Regent’s presence. The intrigue, then 
in full progress, it seems from the European 
dailies, aimed at an assumption of supreme 
power by the Empress Dowager. Her “decree” 
was actually drawn up. ‘It provided for a 
council of three to rule the realm. The boy 
emperor was to be made over to Lung Yu. 


UAN-SHI-KAI was unable or unwilling 

to come to any terms with the faction 
behind the empress dowager Lung Yu. The 
headstrong and capable lady distrusts him as 
a tool of the foreign devil. On his side 
Yuan-Shi-Kai had little faith in a reactionary 
government under petticoat influence. What 
ultimately turned the scale against the Yeho- 
nala clan was the hoarded treasure belonging 
to the late empress dowager, which, amounting 
to at least fifty million dollars in gold, lies 
unused, owing to the controversy over its dis- 
position. Lung Yu found, the story runs, 
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THE MIGHTY JOHN REDMOND IN HIS STRONG- 
HOLD 


The leader of the leading Home Rule faction was 
much criticized in English dailies for gathering Ameri- 
can money with which to win his way in the Commons. 
Here he is seen repudiating the charge. 


that the Prince Regent had placed guards over 
the treasure, with orders to arrest even the 
viceroy of the province if he essayed to inter- 
fere with it. The Empress Dowager has set 
guards of her own over this same hoard, their 
instructions being to prevent its removal at all 
hazards. Being thus beyond the reach of 
both factions in the palace, the treasure upon 
which each had relied in the crisis was serv- 
iceable to none. Meanwhile the rumors of 
what was proceeding behind the walls of the 
forbidden city had begun to agitate the two 
hundred members of China’s national assembly. 





wrt saved the position of the Prince 

Regent was, perhaps, his determination 
to shorten by four years the period of prepara- 
tion ordered by the late empress dowager 
when she promised to give constitutional gov- 
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ernment to China. There were still nearly 
seven years to come before the transition from 
an autocratic to) a constitutional system is 
completed by the establishment of a parlia- 
ment on the western model. Meanwhile the 
nucleus of a representative government had 
been permitted to assume indefinite forms. 
Provincial assemblies were called into being 
under the tutelage of domineering viceroys. 
They were in time to send delegates to a 
national assembly at Peking. This “national 
assembly,” as the|dispatches call it, did emerge 
in the capital last October. It was a purely 
advisory body then. It has obtained no real 
power for itself} since. Of its two hundred 
members, one-half are named by the throne 
from the imperial circle, the Manchu nobility 
and the palace cliques. The rest are sent up 
from the provincial assemblies. This national 
assembly can be dissolved by edict, and in no 
case can it go beyond criticism or suggestion. 
EFORE the |national assembly had been 

in session at Peking a single fortnight, 

its members joined in a petition to Prince 
Chun, imploring him as regent to decree a 
speedier summoning of a real parliament than 
had been contemplated in the imperial edict of 
three years ago.| The Prince Regent made no 
effort to conceal the displeasure he felt at 
such a revelation of contempt for the will of 
the late empress dowager. Prince.Chun like- 
wise professed vexation at the wide publica- 
tion of the debates of the national assembly 
in the provincial papers, both foreign and 
native. The law-making power, he went so 
far as to say,|must forever and absolutely 
belong to the emperor. This rebuff did not 
discourage the national assembly. As recently 
as last November its members, despite the 
protests of the imperial princes, addressed the 
throne with a renewed petition for the convo- 
cation of a real] parliament without delay. By 
this time the feud within the walls of the for- 
bidden city had developed sufficiently to con- 
vince Prince Chun that he could not prevail 
alone over the|clan backing the new empress 
dowager. He went over to the party of con- 


stitutional reform. 





AD it wl been for the perspicacity of 

his wife, the mother of the boy em- 
peror, the Prince Regent might not have seen 
the importance of granting the demands of 
the national assembly. That is the theory of 
the competent correspondent of the London 
Times, who interprets Chinese politics in 





terms of the furious conflict between the 
mother of the present emperor and the widow 
of the late one. The Prince Regent himself 
is a good deal of a cipher in every crisis, 
owing to his vacillation, altho, when hard 
pressed, he invariably executes a step in the 
direction of “reform.” To appreciate the 
most important features of the situation, 
which are likely to produce far-reaching re- 
sults in the future, it is necessary to bear in 
mind, says the correspondent of the British 
daily, the conditions under which the present 
boy emperor was chosen for the throne and 
his father, Prince Chun, appointed to the re- 
gency. In the first place, there were, we read, 
two candidates for the succession to the Son 
of Heaven whose claims in the direct Jine 
were superior to those of the present em- 
peror—Prince Pu Lun and Prince Kung. At 
the solemn council convened by the late em- 
fress dowager—when his Majesty Kwang Su 
lay at the point of death—the claims of Prince 
Pu Lun were advanced by Prince Ching and 
earnestly supported by Yuan-Shi-Kai. They 
argued that the moment was opportune for 
reverting to the orthodox succession on lines 
of primogeniture. The late Empress Dowager 
had her own plan, too, and it was the plan 
that prevailed. Her nominee, the baby Pu Yi, 
was proclaimed Kwang Su’s successor and he 
is on the throne to-day. No sooner had the 
aged woman announced this decision, however, 
than she fell ill, notwithstanding her excellent 
state of health the day before. Her unex- 
pected death on the heels of the passing of the 
late emperor took the world by surprise. 


wo renders the position of Prince 

Chun as regent most precarious is 
the circumstance that he derives his authority 
not from the late emperor, but from the late 
empress dowager. That wonderful old woman 
made matters still worse from the present 
regent’s point of view by a decree signed five 
hours before she died. “Should there arise,” 
she provided, “any question of importance in 
regard to which an expression of the empress 
dowager’s will is desirable, the regent shall in 
person apply to her for instructions and shall 
act in accordance therewith.” The Prince 
Regent thus, we are reminded by the London 
Times, is tied hand and foot not only by the 
dynastic law in China, but by the sanctity of 
the ancestral bond. “In the eyes of the party 
which now thwarts his policy and questions 
his powers, he is Regent only during the good 
will and pleasure of Lung Yu, the real in- 
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heritor of the late Tzu Hsi’s supreme au- 
thority.” The late Emperor Kwang Su him- 
self held his mandate, not—as the dynastic 
code requires—from his predecessor on the 
tlrone, but from his late aunt. She had vio- 
lated the laws of the succession by his ap- 
pointment because he was her puppet. “Tzu 
Hsi repeatedly proved that the solemn house 
codes of the dynasty are elastic in strong 
hands. Now the hands of the present empress 
dowager, Lung Yu, are strong.” 





NLESS the personality of the forceful 
empress dowager be understood, one 
must grope blindly through the maze of 
Chinese politics as recorded in the contra- 
dictory despatches of the immediate past from 
Peking. She may, some correspondents tell us, 
precipitate a revolutionary modification of 
Chinese affairs at any time. Should she 
espouse the cause of “reform,” the progressive 
Yuan-Shi-Kai might be on her side. Perhaps 


’ she will continue her support of the reaction- 


ary policy of the Yehonala clan. No one 
knows. Yet all agree that in intellect, in 
charm and in a subtle instinct for ascendancy 
she is no whit less wonderful than was the 
aged woman whose dramatic death ushered a 
new China into history. Lung Yu is said to 
be thirty. As the beloved daughter of the 
favorite brother of the late Tzu Hsi, she re- 
ceived a careful training in palace etiquet. 
She has all the palace accomplishments. Her 
poetry and her painting are said in the Paris 
Temps to be as exquisite as are her eyebrows 
and her feet. But she was never on good 
terms with her late husband, if we may believe 
the London Times. She blessed her aunt for 
locking her husband up and depriving him of 
all authority. 
OR some little time after the assumption 
of the regency by Prince Chun there 
was no suspicion even in the minds of the 
most experienced diplomatists at Peking that 
his authority as father of the emperor could 
be questioned. Suddenly the secluded empress 
dowager, having gathered the Yehonala clan 
about her, removed the viceroy of one of the 
largest provinces. Prince Chun was furious, 
but his fury proved unavailing. The empress 
dowager is rumored to have threatened him 
with deprivation of the right to sleep within 
the royal palace, a measure which would have 
entailed a fatal loss of “face.” All this is, to 
be sure, what goes by the name of “tea-house 
gossip” in Shanghai, yet it finds its way into 


the great European dailies and is taken seri- 
ously by them as a clew to Peking politics. 
More than once, after this fashion, has the 
Regent, through the machinations of Lung 
Yu, we read in the London Times, “lost face 
and eaten bitterness.” She sneers openly at 
the boy emperor because there is no Yehonala 
blood in him, a compromising fact indeed from 
the dynastic standpoint, altho the boy em- 
peror’s mother deems it a personal advantage. 


S REGENT Prince Chun seems, from 
the Chinese standpoint, a good deal 
of a failure. He makes no headway against 
the foreign devils, to quote the Paris Temps, 
and he learns nothing from them, as does 
Yuan-Shi-Kai. The Regent’s capital blunder, 
the French daily fears, was his consent to the 
disgrace of Yuan-Shi-Kai. This Prince Chun 
now realizes, but it is too late. The empress 
dowager will not withdraw her opposition to 
the great viceroy now in disgrace, and the 
Regent is not strong enough to deal with 
Yuan-Shi-Kai alone. The Regent has, it 
seems, lost control of the grand council. He 
finds it more and more difficult to choose vice- 
roys without interference from the assertive 
Lung Yu. The well-born lady has relegated 
the Regent’s wife to a position of humiliating 
inferiority within the walls of the forbidden 
city. There is a hopeless enmity between the 
mother of the Chinese Emperor and the widow 
of his late Majesty, of which the Regent is 
the chief victim, and of which the people of 
China are the chief beneficiaries. They have 
wrested the promise of a parliament in three 
years instead of seven. 


ok 
* * 


FFICIENTLY and energetically as the 
government of General Porfirio Diaz 
suppressed that insurrection against 
him which imparted such gravity to 

all despatches from Mexico a few weeks ago, 
an impression that events even more serious 
are impending grows definite. Those Euro- 
pean dailies which for many years past have 
lauded the Diaz system as the basis of Mex- 
ico’s solvency comment in a spirit of pessi- 
mism upon the rise and progress of the insur- 
rection. It began with the proclamation of 
“General” Madero as provisional president of 
a liberalized republic. He had been a candi- 
date for the chief magistracy in opposition to 
General Diaz, whose administration saw fit to 
imprison the aspirant to such an honor. Ma- 
dero belongs, it seems, to an influential and 
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highly respected family of some historical im- 
portance in the northern part of Mexico. He 
is a writer of note who has found something 
to praise in the work of Diaz. “The great 
moderation shown by General Diaz in the use 
of supreme power calls for admiration.” Thus 
did Madero refer to Diaz in a recent work 
upon Mexican history. Madero now deems 
the retirement of Diaz opportune from all 
points of view. It/can not be said that Ma- 
dero possesses either the qualifications or the 
experience out of which a ruler of Mexico 
could be expected to evolve. He has had but 
slight experience of public office. His sup- 
porters do not belong to the responsible class 
and only slightly to those who in some coun- 
tries are called the| intellectuals. His vote at 
the presidential election was next to nothing, 
a fact ascribed by |his supporters to pressure 
from official sources, if not to downright in- 
timidation. 


AR more serious than any other result of 
the suppressed insurrection from the 
Diaz point of view is the revelation it af- 
forded Europe of the existence of widespread 
disaffection. One can not peruse European 
comment upon the episode without realizing 
that in London, in| Paris and in Berlin the old 
faith in affairs Mexican has received a shock. 
Nothing so delighted the foreign investor as 
the unfailing punctuality with which the in- 
terest upon the public debt of Mexico has been 


met. The surplus in the national treasury, the 
good faith of the federal administration, the 
anxiety to make a favorable impression upon 
banking houses in the great capitals of the old 
world, have all combined to make the name of 
Diaz synonymous in Europe with solid sta- 
bility. Now even that old and tried champion 
of Diaz, the London Times, reflects dubiously 
upon what is to come when Diaz has to go. 
It permits itself to inquire if, after all, the 
Mexican republic has not outgrown the patri- 
archal system under which it has lived and 
flourished for more than a generation. 


NE great peril of the times in Mexico, 
concedes the British daily, is the per- 
sistent muzzling of the press—a muzzling re- 
pudiated by the official world, but credited by 
the Londoners. As serious as the censorship, 
to the way of thinking of the London Times 
again, is the unsparing absolutism of the au- 
thorities generally. They rule as if even a 
pcper constitution were best torn up, or so the 
British friend of Diaz in the press fears. “A 
village,” to quote this commentator, “is admin- 
istered by its alcalde, who, so long as he does 
not displease the persons over him, can prac- 
tically please himself. A higher functionary 
is the jefe politico, who rules the canton and 
is equally despotic. Above him is the gov- 
ernor of the state, whose powers are ex- 
tremely wide.. There is a congress, to be sure; 
for every state, but its deliberations do not 
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A SMUGGLED PHOTOGRAPH OF MEXICO IN ARMS 


Among these bodies| of the followers of “General” Madero, killed in action, is that of an American. The 
authorities destroyed the negative, it is said, but a print was brought to this country. 
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usually give the governor as much concern as 
the remarks of shareholders give to the presi- 
dent of a company whose dividends are at the 
rate of a hundred per cent.” This is not the 
comment of a refugee from Mexico. It is the 
careful statement of the best friend of Diaz in 
the world’s press. 
OULD General Diaz be brought to permit 
the residents of small towns to choose 
their local officials for themselves, according 
to the London Times, a beginning might be 
made in the practice of self-government. Mex- 
icans have no experience in self-government, 
however, we are reminded by the Paris Temps, 
and perhaps the Diaz system is the best for 
them. But when Diaz is no more? The 
presidency will devolve upon Don Ramon 
Corral, the vice-president, if anything should 
happen to Don Porfirio Diaz in the course of 
the fresh term of six years upon which he 
entered last montli. “Corral is not a soldier; 
he does not enjoy the almost legendary repu- 





tation of his chief.” Thus is he dismissed by _ 


the French daily; but, as the British organ 
points out, “he is an administrator, gifted with 
exceptional strength of will, and he would not 
be colorless as chief magistrate.” As for those 
who could possibly captivate the people, to 
follow the reflections of this authority further, 
there is Madero, who led the inglorious rising 
of the past few weeks, and there is Reyes, the 
one strong soldier besides Diaz the republic 
can boast. 


ERNARDO REYES, “picturesque, beloved 

of the army, revered as the governor of 
Nueva Leon, successful as minister of war,” 
proved the riddle of the revolt in Mexico. He 
may not have departed in haste from France, 
as the despatches of the month averred, and 
there may be no foundation for the story that 
Diaz, to make sure of the hero, has offered him 
his old post at the head of the army; but in 
the opinion of all Europe—which knows him 
well—General Reyes ought to be in the line of 
succession instead of Corral. “Any one who 
has the army has the country; but General 
Reyes, if he should come back to Mexico, 
would probably find that his moment has gone 
by and, unless his character is inscrutable, he 
would not dream of any purely selfish civil 
war.” Madero, too, found the soil of his 
native land too hot for him. He fled across 
the Rio Grande to the country he has per- 
sistently professed to despise and even to sus- 
pect as the foe of his own. All through the 





THE MEXICAN SPARTACUS 


“General” Madero, who led the insurgents against 
Diaz, was proclaimed provisional president of a new 
republic which otherwise had the history of the cat’s 
smile in ‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


revolt the tendency of the native mind to hold 
“the cursed Yankees” responsible for Mexico’s 
plight was marked. The peons accuse Diaz of 
selling them to American bankers. 


GTORIES of the capture of Madero by the 

troops of Diaz, of the serious wound sus- 
tained by Madero in a pitched battle near the 
frontier of Texas, and of the appearance of 
Madero in this country are alike rejected 
by the European dailies because of the censor- 
ship. Even the London Times complains of 
this suppression of despatches, of which it has 
been itself a victim. The use of the railroad 
telegraph lines was prohibited. “The policy 
is a short-sighted one, as it favors the dis- 
semination of rumors of local origin and 
makes it impossible to verify news from the 
border correspondents, who are frequently 
hostile to Diaz.” One correspondent in Mex- 
ico is not hostile to Diaz—the journalist serv- 
ing the London Telegraph. Hear him: “There 
is no revolution on foot in Mexico. There has 
been disorder on the part of low-class charac- 
ters and brigands, and occasionally raids on 
small isolated towns; but such rebels as exist 
are not organized. They operate in small 
parties only, and directly the soldiers appear 
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they run precipitately.” This authority reports 
the capture of Madero, and denies the exist- 
ence of hostility to Americans in any Mexican 
bosom. 


Paks had the benefit throughout the whole 

course of recent events in Mexico of the 
comment of Sefior) Limantour. That brilliant 
financier happened to be in the capital of 
France when Diaz ordered the confiscation of 
Madero’s large landed estate. The latter was 
described to the Paris Temps by Limantour as 
“a spiritualist who claims to be inspired by the 
soul of the immortal Benito Juarez.” Madero, 
as a rich man and as the son of a former gov- 
ernor of Coahuila, has both the funds and the 
influence to make his ideas popular. “He de- 
votes his fortune and his energies to the So- 
cialist and Anarchist propaganda in the great 
industrial centers.” Thus does Sefor Liman- 
tour account for the agitation reported from 
Puebla, where Madero fought a pitched battle 
and received a wound, and from Puebla, where 
the rebels tried |to sack the city. “Orizaba, 
Torreon, Gomez Palacio, great cotton spinning 
centers, and Parral, a headquarters of the 
mining industry, are hotbeds of Anarchist agi- 
tation kept active by refugees from Barce- 
lona.” Madero) gave his money liberally to 
such irresponsible elements. 


OTHING is less easy than an analysis 
of a situation thus obscured by a medley 
of despatches and comment, confesses the Lon- 
don Times. Foreign observers will not be- 
lieve, it adds,| that the Mexican people are 
really turning |against a man who has lifted 
their land out of sloth and decay. “There are, 
no doubt, some very serious defects in the 
system of government which he has intro- 
duced. Mexi¢o may be a republic in name, 
which elects its president and governs itself 
in accordance|with the popular will; but Sefior 
Madero, whose candidacy for the presidency 
in June was [conducted from behind a prison 
wall, would probably be able to explain that 
the popular will is very carefully guided in its 
course.” If,/then, there be in reality a wide- 
spread popular revolt against the administra- 
tion of Prositient Diaz, it is due, this observer 
fears, to a |growing popular desire for the 
reality instead of the semblance of democratic 
control. Doubtless the sycophants. who from 
interested motives have lauded the Diaz system 
to the skies as official perfection are respon- 
sible, partly, the Paris Temps thinks, for the 
reaction now setting in. 


MERICAN influence will yet be exerted 

to end the “welter of things Mexican,” 

if the judgment of the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung 
be sound. German dailies generally incline to 
agree with the opinion of a writer in the 
Leipzic Grenzboten, who argues that the ab- 
sorption of Mexico by the United States is the 
logical outcome of the crisis. Mexico may not 
go the way of Texas in our time, but it must 
become United States territory before the end 
of this century. These German views of the 
subject encourage the dailies of Berlin to an- 
ticipate an active intervention by President 
Taft if the situation is not as safe as it now 
seems on the surface. Dread of this possi- 
bility is always in the minds of the men. by 
whom Diaz is surrounded, according to the 
Kreus-Zeitung. Hence a hostility to Ameri- 
cans which becomes at times painfully evident 
among some influential Mexicans. They com- 
plain that conspiracies against the Diaz system 
of government are not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged on this side of the line. Our Depart- 
ment of State, on the other hand, is inferred 
to be somewhat displeased at the demands it 
constantly receives from Mexico for the extra- 
dition of offenders whose “crimes” are indis- 
tinguishable very often from purely political 
activity. It is this question of extradition, 
made pressing by the Diaz policy, which just 
now, Berlin dailies believe, most embarrasses 
the administration of President Taft. Revolts 
like that of the past month invariably have an 
aftermath in the shape of an extradition case 
from which malcontents on both sides of the 
line draw the conclusion that liberty is dead. 

* ? * 

LL the large units in that splendid 
new navy which has won Brazil 
first rank at sea in the list of South 
American powers participated in the 

revolt which was ended last month only by a 
grant of amnesty. The newly installed Presi- 
dent of the republic, Marshal Hermes da Fon- 
seca, seems from the despatches to have 
deemed the situation perilous to the whole 
fabric of government in Brazil. Hence the 
energy with which he worked for the measure 
of general amnesty in the face of a Gisposition 
in the Congress to try a more physical mode 
of suppressing the crisis. The rebels had the 
capital at their mercy, according to the de- 
spatches in the London Telegraph, whose cor- 
respondent went aboard the big battleships in 
the harbor of Rio Janeiro just before they 
opened fire upon the city. Had the mutiny 
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included the higher officers, or even a few of 
them, instead of embracing only the men in 
the ranks and the non-commissioned list, 
nothing could have prevented a complete sub- 
version of all authority. As it is, Rio Janeiro 
escaped destruction by bombardment only be- 
cause the new President realized what was 
impending. His sympathies, if we may follow 
our London observer, were on the side of the 
grievances of the men. They demanded aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment, more pay, shorter 
hours and “enough to eat.” Finding it im- 
possible to secure these concessions from 
their officers, they forcibly rushed them ashore 
and sent a message to the President threaten- 
ing bombardment of the capital if he refused 
compliance with their wishes and an amnesty 
into the bargain. 


S NO answer came from the President, 
then in animated debate with a com- 
mittee of the Congress, the mutineers, who had 
run up the red flag, took practical possession 
of the bay. They assumed command of both 
the Minas Geraes and the Sao Paolo, the 
great new Dreadnoughts completed in England 
last year, seized and manned two small 
cruisers, and, in obedience to the orders of the 
ringleader, an able seaman named Joao Can- 
dido, began a series of evolutions at the 
arsenal. Only a few torpedo boat destroyers 
remained under loyal command. With the 
fall of night the bombardment, which, in the 
end, cost two hundred lives, began intermit- 
tently. Shells dropped here and there into the 
streets of the metropolis of South America, 
more .than one child sustaining injuries so 
serious as to cause death. There was not, 
however, any panic in the city. The casual- 
ties there were comparatively few. Indeed, 
crowds of sight-seers, say the despatches, 
gathered on the quays and on the heights. 
There was general wonder at the dexterity 
with which the rebels handled their ships, for 
they had not an officer aboard. 


A SHORE the Brazilian President was all 

this time declaring to a committee from 
the Senate that the mutiny was an indictment, 
not of the men in the ranks, but of those who 
commanded them. “It proved how useless the 
officers were that when they left the battle- 
ships they were better handled. It was igno- 
minious in the officers, too, to allow them- 
selves to lose command of their own vessels 
and be put ashore like schoolboys. If the 
Senate insisted upon punishment for the 


rebels, the President would insist upon court- 
martial for the officers.” Thus the discussion 
raged, we read in our’ London contempo- 
raries, until it was abruptly terminated by 
the dropping of a shell into the main square. 
The mutineers had taken up a position com- 
manding the bay and were aiming the thirteen- 
inch guns at Castello Hill, in the heart of Rio 
Janeiro. Two children and a woman in one 
of the leading thoroughfares were killed in- 
stantly. A member of Congress put off in a 
rowboat with a white flag to parley with the 
mutineers, while the Senate awaited with some 
anxiety the progress of the bombardment. 








OTH Senate and Chamber were brought 
around to the President’s view that an 
amnesty alone could terminate the crisis with- 
out prolonged civil war. In spite of the care 
taken by the censors, despatches from local 
journalists to French dailies indicate that the 
troops ashore—especially those in the arsenal 
at Rio—could not be depended upon. They 
have just the grievances of the sailors—in- 
adequate pay and objectionable rations, be- 
sides systematic flogging. Measures for the 
redress of all grievances were pending in the 
Senate on the eve of the outbreak, according 
to the Jornal do Commercio (Rio Janeiro), 
but the mutineers had little faith in any of 
them. They wanted to deal with their officers 
in their own way, and they proved fully com- 
petent to do so. The comparatively easy tri- 
umph of the sailors on the battleships, who 
returned to their duties and took back their 
officers when the amnesty was granted, insti- 
gated a revolt in another week among the 
marines in the yards. They, too, took to drop- 
ping shells and to firing off heavy guns. This 
time the President was not taken unawares. 
The uprising was put down, altho it led to the 
shedding of much blood and to a pitched battle 
for possession of a fortified island off shore. 
Martial law had to be declared in the capital 
before the situation was in hand at. all. 
Just what inference to draw from the san- 
guinary events of the month at Rio Janeiro 
puzzles even those European dailies which, 
like the Paris Temps, pay special atten- 
tion to Brazilian affairs. It has always been 
understod that Marshal Hermes da Fonseca 
was chosen as President partly because his 
defeat might so far disappoint the military 
element as to cause a revolt. His election was 
opposed by all, says the Temps, who dread 
militarism. No one suspected that his period 
of office would open with a revolt of the navy, 
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PUN, of course,—that titl—and a 
A rather obvious one. But we offer in 

mitigation the fact that if it were not 

a pun it would still be a perfectly 
good title. |Harmonics are defined as the over- 
tones in music, the secondary tones. To them 
is often due the charm of a melody, the spiritual 
essence that gives it its haunting quality. Just 
so with the harmonics of a personality. It is 
in the overtones of life, the unconscious or 
subconscious or semiconscious tones which 
we unwittingly produce by our manner of 
speech, our attitudes and gestures, our un- 
premeditated facial expressions, that the chief 
charm of a personality, or its lack of charm, 
lies. It is here that you look for the human 
side of a man—in the quizzical smile, the 
lounging posture, the impatient tone, the glee- 
ful ejaculation. That is what we mean by the 
Harmonics of Harmon. 

When | Judson Harmon stands up before the 
people and bromidely remarks: “My duty is 
not to try to make a reputation for myself or 
my party, but to serve the people who put me 
in the office I occupy,” there is no individual 
note in |that. The harmonics are lacking. All 
public men say the same sort of thing. But 
you gel the personal note in Judson Harmon’s 
reply to a question as to whether he would 
accept |the Presidency of the United States if 
it cam? his way. “Would I take it?” said Mr. 
n. “Did you ever hear the story of the 


The young man was asked afterward 
did not have trouble in getting her 
. ‘Yep,’ said he, ‘but I didn’t have to 
blindfold her.’” It is the ability to say such 





flavor of affectation, that the secret of wide 
perspnal popularity lies. Henry Clay had it. 
Blaine had it. Bryan has it. Roosevelt has it 
in abundance. That ability is all that has kept 
Cannon from political oblivion. And Harmon 
has| it. In consequence he is, according to 
Sloane Gordon (writing in The Review of Re- 
views several months ago), “the idol of the 
Ohio press boys.” They all like him. “It may 
be that the particular paper which a reporter is 
employed by maintains a political policy that 


THE HARMONICS OF HARMON 


compels the Columbus representative to hang 
a criticism of Harmon on every available 
news-hook. That makes no difference. The 
reporter likes Harmon. And Harmon under- 
stands the reporter’s position. And he jokes 
with him and gives him the news and sits on 
the big table in the center of the Governor’s 
reception room and swings his ample feet and 
hands the reporter an occasional stogy and 
talks right out in meeting.” Happy is the pub- 
lic man whose overtones captivate the news- 
paper reporters. Through them he is pretty 
sure—no matter what the editors say—to cap- 
tivate the American people. For the news- 
paper men have a trained eye for such things 
and a pen trained to reproduce them. Here, 
for instance, is another writer’s description of 
an interview with Governor Harmon that 
makes you feel as if you had been present at 
the interview: “Upon entering the room, he 
sank almost lazily upon a sofa, and with one 
toe pulled up a chair for a foot-rest. Then he 
jammed both hands into his pockets and 
settled himself half recumbently. He looked 
comfortable. As he talked, he would shift the 
position slightly, but his interest in what he 
was saying did not evince itself in violent 
gestures. The impression of physical endur- 
ance was strong, however. The impression of 
mental alertness was even more unavoidable. 
At times he semed to be thinking intently about 
what he said, and rubbed the bristly hairs in- 
terspersing the bald spaces; but when he 
spoke, his positiveness was final and his intent 
instantly plain.” 

That is what we mean by harmonics. In 
that bit of description you get nothing of Har- 
mon’s views, nothing of what he said, nothing 
of his political record. But you get the man 
himself, his personality, his overtones. 

It is Harmon’s own belief that in these 
touches of personality lies the secret of success 
in life. In an interview once with Karl E. 
Kitchen he was asked to give some rules for 
the guidance of young men ambitious to make 
careers for themselves. This is what he had 
to say: 





“T believe that success is a matter of person- 
ality. Personality counts for more than talent 
every time. Many men of mediocre talent achieve 
great success and become great, while many men 
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THE FISHERMAN OF OHIO 


When Judson Harmon—his baptismal name was Adoniram Judson—gets on his fishing togs and gets a short- 
stemmed pipe between his teeth, and a rod in his hand, that is his idea of happiness. He and Grover Cleveland had 
some glorious times together angling by day and talking it all over by night. 
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of great talent become failures. You have only 
to look about you to see the truth of this state- 
ment. And the reason why men of talent fail to 
win success (nine times out of ten, at least) is 
because they lack personality. Because success is 
a matter of personality, every young man in the 
country has an opportunity to win success. For 
every one can develop his personality. It makes 
little difference whether you are a college man 
or not, altho it must be admitted that a college 
man can succeed easier. Teachers and instruct- 
ors can develop your mind, athletic instructors 
can develop your body, but you must develop 
your personality yourself.” 


This sounds so much like a miniature ser- 
mon that it might have come from Judson 
Harmon’s father, who was a Baptist preacher 
in Southern Ohio, except that the preacher 
would probably have talked about “Character” 
where the governor talks about “Personality.” 
We like the latter term better. It is more in- 
clusive and connotes a wider view of men and 
things than the preacher is apt to get. Gov- 
ernor Harmon himself, by the way, is still a 
good Baptist. He could not be anything else 
without proving recreant to his own name. 
He was baptized Adoniram Judson Harmon. 
He lost the first name as soon as he could do 
so conveniently and he never advertised for 
its recovery. When a school boy has to get 
up before the school and proclaim his name as 
Adoniram two or three times, sweet Juliet’s 
question, What’s in a name? grows heavy with 
sarcasm. We could not think of Adoniram 
Judson Harmon in just the same way we think 
of Judson Harmon, nor of James Beauchamp 
Clark in just the same way that we think of 
Champ Clark. There are overtones in names 
as well as in personalities. 

Governor Harmon is no orator. He can 
speak his piece all right before any kind of an 
audience, but his popularity as a man gains but 
little from his oratory. At a dinner presided 
over by Mr. Bryan once upon a time Mr. Har- 
mon spoke and was hissed down by the more 
radical followers of the Nebraskan. Most men 
would have been irritated and flustered. Har- 
mon took it in good form. “Well,” he re- 
marked as he took his seat, “this is what always 
happens to me when I speak with Mr. Bryan. 
If I speak before him, the audience won’t hear 
me; if I follow him, there is no audience left 
to speak to.” 

At the age of sixty-four, Harmon has failed 
to--amass -very- much of--that gravity of de- 
meanor which our forefathers considered so 
impartant for a man of weight and influence. 
Here is Sloane Gordon’s pen portrait: 


“He has big gray eyes that are set wide apart 
and little laugh-made wrinkles radiate from them 
in all directions. There is always the suggestion 
of a smile under the lashes. Over these eyes 
are great bushy brows that really need trim- 
ming. There is plenty of hair left on the out- 
skirts of the massive Harmon head, but up on 
top it isn’t congested to speak of. There are 
strands of gray,—many of them,—but there is 
also much that seems to retain the color of 
youthful days. His nose is plentiful and arched 
a bit and under it there bristles forth a gray 
mustache that looks like the business side of a 
wire brush. A mouth that is wide and straight, 
teeth that are white and even, and ears that 
are neither modest nor retiring complete the 
facial picture. That is, except the chin. It is 
built like a stone abutment. The Harmon body 
is long and lank and loosely knit—a sort of an 
Abe Lincoln body with long legs and long arms 
attached at regular places and a way of doubling 
itself up in a chair that makes you wonder if 
it will come out without kinking. But it does 
come out all right and when the Harmon men- 
tality directs its activities that body can do 
athletic wonders.” 


He has always, he admits, been a crank 
about physical exercise, and to that he at- 
tributes his rugged health. He was one of the 
best amateur baseball pitchers in Cincinnati. 
He doesn’t pitch now; he sits in the grand 
stand and roots. When he plays now he puts 
on rubber-soled shoes instead of spiked shoes, 
and his big strong hand grasps a mashie or 
a brassie instead of a willow club. He plays 
golf with Taft on fairly even terms. Each 
man can do his eighteen holes—sometimes— 
in the nineties. He rides, fishes and shoots. 
When he was attorney-general in President 
Cleveland’s cabinet he and the President had 
some glorious times together fishing and talk- 
ing it over afterward. It was when he first 
went to Washington to take this position in 
the cabinet that the Washington correspond- 
ents flocked around him for an interview. Ah! 
that first newspaper interview when a man 
has suddenly been thrust into the limelight! 
How many men grow stage-struck and con- 
scious, swell out their chests with self-im- 
portance and talk as tho they expected every 
word to be treasured by future generations. 
But Harmon was not that sort. Here is the 
way he enacted the rdéle of interviewee: “What 
am I going to do?” he remarked in response 
to queries. “How the devil do I know? What 
would you do? I don’t know any more about 
this job yet than a pig does of Sanscrit. But 
I’m going to try to find out abcut it, and then 
do the best I can. I wish you boys would help 
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me. You know more about the duties right 
now than I do.” He remains now as he was 
then, namely, to use the expression of an Ohio 
farmer who had had his first interview with 
the Governor, “jes’ so durn common.” 

The game of political golf which Harmon 
is getting ready to play with Taft in I912 is 
already the talk of millions of people. Taft 
wifl have the advantage of having played over 
the course before, and he knows now where 
most of the bunkers and sand pits lie. But his 
form is not quite so good as it used to be when 
he had Roosevelt for a coach, and it is a ques- 
tion whether he can recover in time and master 


the new strokes that he is trying to learn. 
Harmon has never been over the national 
course, but his form is fine and he is eager for 
the contest. It will be a great game of forty- 
six holes and it will take weeks to play it. 
One thing is certain, that no matter how much 
scrapping there may be among the caddies 
and the followers of the game, when it is all 
over and the best man has won, there will be 
the same friendly personal feeling between the 
two men that has existed for many years, and 
Jud will congratulate Bill or Bill will con- 
gratulate Jud without any trace whatever of 
bitterness. That is the way they are built. 





SHEPARD, THE TANTALUS OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


OW that the Democrats have recap- 
N tured New York State—the legisla- 
ture as well as the governorship— 
the question what will they do with 
their victory has an interest that is nation- 
wide. There is a United States senator to be 
elected in New York to succeed Senator De- 
pew. The character of the man selected will 
have a great deal to do in determining whether 
the national Democratic party is really going 
to “make good” along the new lines indicated 
by the choice of such leaders as Harmon, 
Woodrow Wilson, Baldwin and Dix, or 
whether it is going to sag back into the old 
lines and play the political game, now that it 
has the offices, as David B. Hill taught it and 
as Murphy and Taggart and Guffey and other 
“low brows” have played it. The struggle in 
this State over the senatorship has already 
begun, and, so far, the man who has emerged 
most conspicuously is Edward M. Shepard. 
About him the entire “high-brow” element in 
the new Democracy is rallying. He is the cen- 
tral figure in the first great contest for the 
control of the new Democracy. There is a 
sound of muffled applause, the applause of 
many kid-gloved hands as they make impact 
one upon another. There is the scraping of 
many gold pens, wielded by eminently re- 
spectable hands, as they hasten to write letters 
to the New York Evening Post telling why 
Edward M. Shepard is the man for the crisis. 
But this is. not all there is to it. Mayor Gay- 
nor has come out in favor of his candidacy, 
and this fact would by itself make that candi- 
dacy a matter of consequence. 
. The Tantalus of politics,.there he stands! 
You remember Tantalus, of course. He. was 


the unfortunate king of ancient days who was 
decreed by the gods to everlasting punishment 
in Hades. He was immersed up to his neck in 
water which ever receded from his lips as he 
sought to quench his thirst, and above him 
hung enticing fruit which ever eluded his 
hands as he sought to pluck it. Mr. Shepard 
is a political Tantalus. Ever since he was a 
young man thirty-five years or so ago, he has 
been active in politics and talked of for office. 
He was one of the organizers and the leader 
of the Young Men’s Democratic Club in 
Brooklyn, which was a rival to the Young 
Men’s Republican Club, which started its then 
youthful leader, Seth Low, upon his political 
career. Later on Shepard was the founder of 
the Brooklyn Democratic Club. Still later he 
organized the Independent Democracy. He 
was a candidate for mayor of Brooklyn. He 
was a candidate for mayor of Greater New 
York. He was a prominent man in the or- 
ganization of the Gold Democracy that nomi- 
nated Palmer and Buckner. He was one of 
the foremost candidates for the nomination for 
governor in the recent Democratic State Con- 
vention of this State. But never yet has he 
plucked the fruit of an elective office, never 
once has he quaffed from the political stream 
a draught of popular success. The pages of 
our history are besprinkled with names like 
that of Bryan which stand for repeated defeat. 
But the possessors of these names all had a 
taste of victory at some time in their career. 
Bryan was a congressman. Shepard has never 
had even the taste of such a victory. For a 
man of conspicuous ability, endowed with rare 
talents for public service and always active in 
political affairs, his career is the most signal 
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instance of political futility, from one point of 
view—that of office-holding—ever seen in this 
country. One is tempted, iooking at his en- 
dowments and at his evident political ambition, 
to consider his career hitherto as an indictment 
of democracy itself. It seems incredible that 
he should never have been given the oppor- 
tunity in all these years to administer any form 
of public trust except a comparatively petty 
one such as that on the Adirondack commis- 
sion for the preservation of the forests. 
Certainly he started out under auspices fa- 
vorable to success. He was born and bred a 
Democrat in a Democratic city—namely New 
York. His father made a brilliant record as 
district attorney, was an intimate friend of 
Samuel J. Tilden, and was one of-the leaders 
of Tammany Hall in the days of its cleanest 
record, before Tweed’s time. Young Shepard 
at the age of six lost his father by death, 
but gained as a guardian the late Abram S. 
Hewitt, who afterward became Mayor of New 
York and who was, at the time of his death, 
counted as the city’s foremost citizen. Begin- 
ning under such excellent sponsorship, he was 
sent to the public schools, then for a year to 
Oberlin University in Ohio, then to the College 
of the City of New York. This sort of educa- 
tion could not certainly be considered an un- 
duly aristocratic one. Nor could the man’s 
character at any time in his career be counted 
as a handicap. He is described as “essentially 
a man’s man.” He is, says a writer in the 
New York Evening Post, “celebrated for his 
dinners to men, these being his chief form of 
recreation.” He is a member of many clubs, 
but he is not a frequent visitor to any of them, 
and never drops in for purely social reasons. 
He is intensely admired by many men of abil- 
ity and civic spirit. He has never been an 
idler or a dawdler, nor has he kept aloof from 
the dusty arena of life. As a lawyer he has 
gained some of the big prizes of his profes- 
sion. He is or has been advisory counsel for 
the Pennsylvania railway. He was counsel 
for the Rapid Transit Commission for several 
years. He was counsel for the Subway Com- 
mission. He was special deputy attorney- 
general in the prosecution of John Y. McKane 
for election frauds. One of the things held 
against him in a political way, indeed, has 
been the favor in which, as a lawyer, he has 
been held by great corporate interests. He 
studied law in the office of John E. Parsons, 
afterward counsel for the Sugar Trust, and 
made such an impression on that gentleman 
that he was a few years later taken into part- 





nership. He is a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and when the famous 
Cropsey case came up he was Dr. Cropsey’s 
counsel in the ecclesiastical court. He is a 
skilful platform speaker and after-dinner 
speaker, tho too intellectual in his character as 
orator to be broadly popular. He is a bachelor 
and his social side has, perhaps, not been de- 
veloped as it would have been were he a 
family man. He is not interested in athletic 
sports. Law, politics, literature, are what in- 
terests him, and one other subject—sundials! 
He has made a particular study of the litera- 
ture of sundials, and when some of our maga- 
zines get tired of muck-raking and wish to 
take up a subject as far removed as possible 
from the vices of the rich and the grafting of 
the would-be rich, they might apply to him 
for an article on The Sundial in Literature, 
or some such subject. He has written much, 
by the way, but nearly always on sociological, 
economical and political topics. He is author 
of a life of Martin Van Buren and is an ardeni 
admirer of both Van Buren and Tilden. 

Now all these facts would fit in beautifully 
into an exposition of a great political career. 
They do not fit at all well into a career of 
political failure. A native of the city in which 
he has spent his whole life, given a very demo- 
cratic education, reared a friend of the great- 
est Democratic leaders of his time, with great 
talent, a fine character, professionally success- 
ful, inspiring the admiration and confidence of 
men—why has his political career been so fu- 
tile? It seems inexplicable. We remember 
him as a leader of the independent Democrats 
thirty years ago, when, next to Seth Low, he 
seemed to be the most promising of all the 
young men in political life in Brooklyn. There 
was a shining path leading straight, as it 
seemed, from his feet to the gubernatorial 
mansion at Albany or to the Senate Chamber 
at Washington. But somewhere along the 
route he has missed connections. Perhaps he 
was too independent a Democrat. Perhaps he 
was caught too early by the big corporations. 
Perhaps he has not cared to hold office, tho 
this is hardly credible when we consider his 
acceptance of the Tammany mayoralty nomi- 
nation against Seth Low in Igo! and the polit- 
ical alienation thereby of so many of his best 
friends. The most plausible explanation of 
his political futility thus far is probably to be 
found in his too intellectual nature. His emo- 
tional side is undeveloped. With all his intel- 
lectual acumen, he fails to understand the 
primitive instincts which play such an impor- 














THE IDOL OF THE “HIGH BROWS” 


Edward M. Shepard, son of a Tammany leader, ward of a New York mayor, unsuccessful candidate for various 
offices, is the man whom all the independents and Cleveland Democrats hope to see sent to the United States Senate 
to succeed Chauncey M. Depew. 
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tant part in political affairs and which defy 
logical rules. His speeches are clear and forci- 
ble and pitched on a high plane, but they make 
no appeal to the emotional side. They fail to 
arouse the fighting spirit. He is probably as 
human as the rest of us, but it is not his hu- 
manity that has been made manifest to the 
general public. 

If after all these years he is at last to be 
called on, as he enters his sixth decade, to 


apply his talents to public matters as a United 
States Senator, there will be two men of much 
the same kind representing the Empire State 
in the upper house of Congress. Root and 
Shepard have many points of similarity, and 
one of the points made by Shepard’s friends at 
the present time is that the Democratic Party 
should choose a man who is able to cope with 
Mr. Root in the Senate on terms of something 
like intellectual equality. 





GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF MR. BALFOUR’S 
POLITICAL EXISTENCE 


HROUGH the gravest constitutional 
crisis Great Britain has ever known 
in time of peace, she has seemed to 
hang in breathless expectation upon 

the words of her sometime Prime Minister, 
Arthur James Balfour. “The country waited 
for his words,” says the London Mail, “as it 
never awaited the words of living man.” 
From the turmoil of the conflict over the 
House of Lords, he emerges if not victorious 
at any rate the greatest political personage— 
wé qtote the hostile London News—in an age 
of great political personages. He is and he 
must remain while he lives, in the opinion of 
the London Post, the champion of conserva- 
tism to a radical age. In an era of labor lead- 
ers, of Socialist experiments under state aus- 
pices and of a redistribution of property on 
a vast scale, Arthur James Balfour has con- 
stituted himself the champion of the tradition- 
al, the conservative. Alone among living po- 
liticians, he dares to face immense audiences 
of workingmen with pleas for the peerage. 
Again and again has he heard himself hooted 
and heckled with no loss of the serenity de- 
scribed by the London Standard as the gar- 
ment of his soul. Can he mean the things he 
says? Are not his appeals for the privileged, 
his professions of faith in the ideals of the 
past part of an elaborate pose? There seems 
no answer to these queries. In the medley of 
press comment abroad inspired by the labors 
of Arthur James Balfour throughout the po- 
litical campaign now closing, the figure of the 
leader of the opposition looms through a mist. 

No contemporary character in the politics 
of any country has been so completely mis- 
understood or so frequently misdescribed as 
Arthur James Balfour, it appears from that 
close student of his personality, Mr. J. L. 
Garvin. No one else is so competent to reveal 
the riddle of the statesman’s personality, yet 


even Mr. Garvin, in his long and elaborate 
interpretation of the leader of the opposition, 
confesses himself somewhat baffled. “Mr. Bal- 
four,” writes this authority in the London 
Mail, has puzzled the most subtle psycholo- 
gists who have attempted to analyze him. He 
has often been a problem even to his friends 
and it is one of the secrets of his power that 
he remains an enigma to his opponents.” They 
have had abundant experience of him, we are 
reminded by Mr. Garvin—himself the ablest 
living writer on British politics—yet every 
strong act of Mr. Balfour’s career has taken 
his opponents by surprize.’ “Again and again, 
from his Irish régime to his extraordinary 
tenacity, dexterity and resource in the tariff 
controversy, he has done what they said would 
be impossible for him, of all men to accom- 
plish.” The ministerialists are repeatedly 
charmed by his agreeable manners into forget- 
ting Arthur James Balfour’s deadly ability. 
When it pleases Arthur James Balfour to 
be courteous, no one can take him quite seri- 
ously. When he displays his characteristically 
delightful traits—we are still following Mr. 
Garvin—no one can suppose that he means to 
hurt. When he employs a scrupulous and 
punctilious moderation of word and deed, his 
opponents assure each other that Mr. Balfour 
does not mean anything serious—whereas 
they should draw the opposite inference. For 
British politicians, after more than twenty 
years’ experience of Balfour, are further from 
understanding him than ever. And yet, when- 
ever he reveals himself, as he has done again 
and again, as a personality no less formidable 
than perplexing—“sinewy” and “subtle” to 
employ our authority’s words—and as a man, 
in short, of incomparable dexterity and unsur- 
passed courage in difficult crises like the one 
now to be solved, his opponents are invariably 
as wrathful, nonplussed and amazed as tho 
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THE CHAMPION OF THE REFERENDUM IN ENGLAND 


Arthur James Balfour, the Jeader of the Conservatives in the great political struggle just closed in England, 
advocated the idea cf the “popular vote’? in set:lement of the tariff and other_controv s. This was deemed sensa- 
tional as the proposal cf one who has for years b.en so closely identified with Tory families and factions. 
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they had no previous opportunity of studying 
him.. Between crises they appear to discount 
him as before. And whenever he makes: a 
forceful stroke—as before—they regard him as 
a ruthless, a cynical and. an iniquitous politi- 
cian. The almost mechanical alternations of 
complacent disparagement and furious denun- 
ciation which mark radical and liberal news- 
paper criticism of Mr. Balfour seem to the 
writer in the London Mail, a Conservative 
sheet, among the inimitable diversions that 
British politics have to offer the judicious 
mind. Radicals, we read, have known him to 
be adamant. Yet they continue to deceive 
their party and themselves by calling him a 
political dilettante and cartooning him as a 
trifler. 

Many of Mr. Balfour’s admirers, it is also 
made by Mr. Garvin to appear, when they 
thought they had got the clue to him at last, 
have confessed they found his character more 
difficult to penetrate than almost any they had 
endeavored to explain. M. Auguste Filon, 
well known to readers of the Paris periodicals, 
has contributed some brilliant studies of Brit- 
ish statesmen to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
When the French journalist came to Balfour, 
it seems to Mr. Garvin that he was stimulated 
to write a masterpiece. Some salient sen- 
tences of the Parisian’s scintillating pages are 
recalled with approval by the Briton. At first 
“Mr. Balfour appeared to me a living problem, 
a personality of irreconcilable elements all 
compact—a Tory preaching democracy, a 
skeptic with a mania for theology, a politician 
profoundly disgusted with politics. Which of 
the two aspects of his nature was the true 
one? If he were sincere, what a riddle, and 
if he were not—what a comedy!” But as 
Mr. Balfour’s acts, speeches and writings were 
more closely studied by M. Filon, the true 
conclusion became clear. The enigma van- 
ished. “It appeared to me that he was per- 
fectly sincere—more sincere than the greater 
part of the statesmen that I have had the good 
or bad fortune to encounter.” That seems to 
the London Mail a fine compliment to Mr. 
Balfour’s conscience, but, we are reminded, it 
by no means explains his power or describes 
his capacity. To the paradoxes hinted at by 
the Frenchman, too, the Briton adds a few 
others. Mr. Balfour accepts the party system 
because it is the only means through which 
the work necessary for the existence and ad- 
vancement of the state can get itself done. 
But he evidently wishes it were otherwise. 

Balfour seems to the London daily to belong 


to his: party under protest. “He has*become a 
speaker in spite of himself, altho he‘is now, 
as he once said of Mr. Gladstone, the first 
parliamentarian in the first parliament in the 
world.” But nothing in all this gives that 
clue to Mr. Balfour’s character which the min- 
isterialists ought to have taken a firm hold on, 
says the London daily, long ago and would 
do well to grasp even now. “Mr. Balfour is 
not a man of words. No one has more con- 
tempt for them. The truth about him is not 
only that he is a man of action, but in emer- 
gency he is as masterful as masterly.” He 
is thus the opposite of the lath painted to look 
like iron, for “he is the rapier of clean steel 
regarded by foolish persons at their own risk 
as a wooden sword.” When Mr. Balfour went 
to Ireland to sway it in an official capacity 
years ago, he was described in a phrase: 
“Silken manners and a heart of steel.” Noth- 
ing, declares Mr. Garvin, so “quintessentially 
right” was ever said about anybody. 

Almost every one of Mr. Balfour’s charac- 
teristic political achievements appears to his 
eulogist to have been not only an ordeal of 
intellect, but a crucial test of the nerve, the 
courage and the whole fibre of the man. If the 
budget which made Lloyd George so famous 
be a revolution, was Mr. Balfour not. what 
Bismarck always regarded himselfi—“a pre- 
destined anti-revolutionary,” seeing that Mr. 
Balfour was born in 1848, the very year of 
revolutions, when nearly every throne but that 
of Britain was rocking and Socialism, then 
seeking more Utopian ends by more violent 
methods, first became a distinct menace to 
every society founded upon the ancient bases 
of nationality and patriotism? And he re- 
ceived his given name, Arthur, not at all after 
the shining king of Celtic dreams, according to 
Mr. Garvin, but after the Duke of Wellington, 
who was still living at that time. Names, we 
are assured by this journalist, have their in- 
fluence and Mr. Balfour has not been able to 
escape the psychological effect of the iron soul 
of his namesake, the soldier whose career was 
held. up to him by Calvinist parents as the 
stern: symbol of his fate. 

Over the most familiar chapters in the life 
story of the renowned statesman, his biog- 
rapher passes summarily. Yet are we invited 
to note that unlike Brougham, who vowed 
never to open his mouth during his first month 
at St. Stephen’s—but never closed it after- 
wards—Mr. Balfour did not make his maiden 
speech for two years after he entered the 
House of Commons. “Another proof of how 
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little he cared for the exercise and vanity of 
words.” But when the real call to action came 
in the hour of disaster for his party, it roused 
him to action at once. For many a year, even 
afterward, he was practically unknown. His 
renown has come to him late for he has 
matured slowly. When he was appointed chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1887 there was a 
moment of stupefaction. Ireland was the grave 
of reputations. It had worn out one chief 
secretary after another bringing the strongest 
to exhaustion and the most sympathetic to 
despair. The problem had broken the heart of 
iron nerved men. Any new man resolving to 
confront it must walk in the shadow of death 
and tace a hideous ordeal in the House of 
Commons. Was it possible that a man of 
gentle manners and of the most academic 
tastes could pass through that furnace and not 
be consumed? The miracle, says Mr. Garvin, 
was wrought. The new chief secretary’s repu- 
tation “burst out like sudden flame” with a 
swiftness and brilliancy unprecedented. “The 
world realized then what it ought never since 
to have forgotten, that Arthur James Balfour 
has an incalculable power of rising to emer- 
gency. Ireland has never been governed with 
a firmer hand. The Irish members in the 
House of Commons had never been met with 
a more unflinching or a more cheerful cour- 
age.” And, as all the world knows, Mr. Bal- 
four’s administration was at least as remark- 
able on the constructive side as on the repres- 
sive. His tour through the west brought a 
new economic life to that portion of the em- 
erald isle. Although Mr. Balfour was thought 
by people of less insight and of a less delib- 
erate audacity to be tempting Providence when 
he trusted himself in Connemara, no experi- 
ment as bold as it was generous was more 
completely justified by the event. He did not 
so much seem to disregard peril. He never 
thought of it. “Action was the element in 
which he seemed alive with a double vitality.” 

This first chapter in Mr. Balfour’s fame de- 
serves to be dwelt upon, our authority insists, 
because it supplies the key to his career. When 
he filled higher places in the State, circum- 
stances conspired to disguise the real quality 
of his temperament, rather than to reveal it. 
He led the House of Commons for a longer 
time consecutively than any man since Pitt. 
“During the South African war no man was 
more unjustly attacked than Mr. Balfour or 
more perversely misunderstood. When the 
history of our time comes to be written, it will 
probably be found that Mr. Balfour played as 


important a part behind the scenes of public 
affairs as he played in the open arena of Irish 
events a dozen years before.” It was he, as 
everyone now knows, who felt instantly what 
ought to be done in the black wreck of that 
war. As a result, Lord Roberts was sent out 
to South Africa. Thus is history interpreted 
by the most devoted of Balfour’s admirers. 

It was in circumstances as trying as any 
that can be imagined that Mr. Balfour became 
Prime Minister in the summer of 1902. He 
did not make his own cabinet. He took over 
the leadership of an administration that had 
been seven years in office. The reaction 
against imperialism had begun. The bye-elec- 
tions already showed that the tide of public 
opinion had turned and was running strongly 
against the government. Then came the fierce 
feud over the traditional free trade policy of 
Great Britain—what is known to London 
dailies as “the fiscal question.” “It was an 
ordeal as tremendous as could have tried any 
party or its leader.” Even some of the coolest 
and most detached witnesses in politics thought 
it almost impossible for Mr. Balfour’s personal 
influence to survive. It survived as a result 
of a Fabian campaign “admitted by friend and 
foe to be unmatched in parliamentary politics.” 
Never was a statesman’s nerve more on edge. 
“No impartial and competent critic can ques- 
tion that more courage, nerve, judgment and 
resource have never been shown by the leader 
of a party threatened with disruption than 
were exhibited by Mr. Balfour in 1903 and 
after. In all its essentials the success of Mr. 
Balfour in that work was again the success of 
a man of action.” In consequence, Mr. Balfour 
leads a united party if not a conquering one. 

Capable theugh he is of the highest flights 
of oratory, Mr. Balfour has chosen, or so it 
seems to his admirer, the London Mail, to 
avoid eloquence as a weapon. He possesses 
the gift and he uses it with effect as his 
speeches upon academic themes before learned 
audiences prove to the hilt. In politics he pre- 
fers to be the plain speaker. “Rhetoric is as 
unsuited to his scientific and logical mind as 
rouge to rock crystal. Even the dialectical 
skill which makes him beyond all comparison 
the most alert and damaging debater now in 
the House of Commons he uses not as a per- 
formance but as a weapon. He loathes every 
appearance of pose. He detests for himself 
every touch that suggests talking for effect 
—even the touches that any other man would 
consider legitimate and part of the accept- 
ed art.” Thus Mr. Balfour—equipped with 
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more resources in expression than even he 
would care to admit—dispenses with gifts 
which most eminent statesmen on either side 
might well give anything to possess. His style 
is described by our contemporary in a phrase 
of Mr. Balfour’s own as conversation raised to 
a higher power. His greatest speech has the 
inimitable intimacy of a novel by Thackeray. 

The personal magnetism of Arthur James 
Balfour still remains such that even those who 
denounce him most furiously as a man desti- 
tute of principle can be subdued by his mere 
presence. Over the House of Commons, con- 
cedes the hostile London News, he exercises 
a power which no statesman of our era has 
been able to rival. Certainly not one, not even 
Gladstone, has excelled him. The aspect of the 
man remains indifferent. His whole air says 
for him that no crisis can amount to very 
much. This is the misleading thing in his per- 
sonality, according to the London Times, 
which, for all its admiration of the statesman, 
remains puzzled by the problem of his charac- 


ter. “It has been maliciously observed of the 
leader of the opposition,” observes the last 
named daily, “that he is taken by his parlia- 
mentary colleagues as being immersed in phi- 
losophical speculations, while to philosophers 
his chief interest seems to lie in politics.” Mr. 
Balfour would probably not regard the truth 
underlying this proposition as a reproach and 
in this the Conservative organs agree with 
him; but to the liberal and socialist organs it 
constitutes a most serious charge. His love of 
philosophical reasoning and his curious sub- 
tlety of investigation into ultimate causes have, 
says the London News, proved the ruin of his 
career and it predicts that were he made Prime 
Minister these things would prove the ruin of 
England. ‘He is a man whose victories are 
not real, but tactical, whose ideas and ideals 
are not practical, but theoretical. He may 
have the character of an honest man, but he 
has the intellect of a Machiavelli.” But his 
country can not comprehend him—never will 
comprehend him. 


THE NEXT GERMAN EMPEROR 


UR own country has not been included 
in the long itinerary which this 
month brings the young German 
Crown Prince to India as the end 

of the first stage of the first world tour 
undertaken by an heir to the throne of the 
Hohenzollerns. The entire German Empire 
is convinced of the epoch-making character of 
the pilgrimage. The most elaborate arrange- 
ments have been completed by the dailies of 
Berlin to report every stage of the tour. 
There was a rush by Germans of wealth to 
obtain tickets on the North German Lloyd 
steamer Prinz Ludwig for the outgoing jour- 
ney as a means of scraping acquaintance with 
the Prince. The holders of tickets could have 
sold them at a fabulous price. To avoid 
jealousies of one kind and another, journalists 
were excluded from the vessel which conveyed 
the young royalty to Ceylon. They managed, 
however, to obtain and to cable to their dailies 
at home nearly every detail of the Prince’s 
wardrobe, from his oilskins and blizzard caps 
to his “very representative” feathered cocked 
hats for the purposes of Indian receptions. 
About half a million dollars will be consumed 
for the traveling expenses of his imperial and 
royal highness, who is not to reach Berlin 
until next June. Already, it is hinted in the 
Paris press, the Crown Prince has revealed 


a characteristic trait by ignoring the instruc- 
tions given him by his own father on such 
subjects as etiquet and the class of persons 
he is to visit and receive. His Highness shows 
a tendency to mix freely with all and sundry. 
He scandalized the consular officials at Ceylon 
by his general handshakings. 

Conflicts between himself and his father 
have provided the world with fruitful themes 
for speculation with reference to the per- 
sonality of that Prince Frederick William 
Augustus Ernest who, if he lives, will inherit 
the kingly throne of Prussia and the office 
of German Emperor. William II. seemed at 
one time too prone to condemn his son and 
heir to what is styled in Germany house 
arrest. One offence for which this punish- 
ment was meted out consisted, according to 
the Paris Temps, in an insignificant and 
harmless mistake which was held to have 
compromized the honor and dignity of the 
imperial family. It is customary in the father- 
land, when any royal personage goes to the 
theater, that a telephone message be sent in 
advance to the management notifying it of 
the fact of the impending arrival and request- 
ing that the royal box be reserved. If notice 
be not sent in good time, the royal box in 
most theaters is sold to the first comer. 

It happened that the crown prince appeared 
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at the Theater des Westens in Berlin without 
giving notice of his intention in advance. 
When he arrived, every box in the house had 
been sold. The whole of what are called the 
stalls were likewise sold. As it was not 
possible to turn out other theater-goers from 
their purchased seats, the Crown Prince had 
to give up his anticipated entertainment. It 
was an event unprecedented in the history of 
the house of Hohenzollern. It was talked 
about all over Berlin and in no long time 
the Emperor himself heard the gossip. His 
Majesty was annoyed that the thoughtlessness, 
as he deemed it, of the Crown Prince should 
have given rise to the incident. He ordered 
two days’ detention in the palace for his son 
and heir. 

Of far greater significance is yet another 
incident involving William II. and the suc- 
cessor to his thrones. Berlin was surprised to 
learn one day that the future sovereign of 
the empire was under close arrest at his own 
quarters and could leave them only for the 
purpose of attending to his military duties. 
The provocation arose from the circumstance, 
says the Paris Figaro, that for some time the 
Crown Prince had been manifesting a marked 
opposition to his father’s views on many sub- 
jects. Stormy scenes between the pair, our 
chronicler of the Berlin court gossip adds, 
were not uncommon. Remonstrances and 
threats have alike been of no avail to induce 
the Crown Prince to adopt the attitude and 
the opinions his father selected for him. “The 
son is said to have spoken very plainly to 
the father on the subject.” In a scene cul- 
minating in the close house arrest of the 
Crown Prince, he is understood to have curtly 
told his father that a crisis had arrived. “If 
he could not live his own life in Germany 
he would go to England. until such time as 
he cculd return to Germany free from a dic- 
tation he found intolerable. The dictation 
extended even to the private opinions of the 
youth.” “As a lieutenant in your army, I 
owe you obedience in military matters,” the 
Crown Prince is reported to have said, “but 
as an individual I have the right to my own 
opinions. You were not always so subservient 
to your father’s views. I do not expect to 
have to give to you a slavish submission you 
never accorded to your own parents.” The 
German Emperor could scarcely believe his 
ears, says the Figaro, and the heir to the 
throne was placed under arrest. The punish- 
ment did not tame him. 

It is the rule in the house of Hohenzollern, 





THE FATHERLAND’S COMING WAR LORD 


Crown Prince Frederick William, now on a tour of 
the world, is noted for his conflicts with his father and 
for his sympathy with English ideas. 


according to the Paris Matin, that these con- 
flicts between the father and the son shall 
prove acute. “Frederick the Great was 
flogged and bullied by his royal father in his 
young days, degraded from his military rank 
in the presence of his regiment and actually 
condemned to death—all for insubordination 
to the wishes of the King.” In the present 
instance, the conflict between father and son, 
says the Matin, is due to a hopeless difference 
in point of view and in ideals. “The heir 
to the throne has none of that craze for 
Germanizing the world which is the inspira- 
tion of the ruler of the empire.” In truth, 
the favorite pursuits of the Crown Prince are 
scarcely German at all. His favorite games, 
we read, are English—cricket, hockney, tennis 
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and even skittles. His favorite hero is French 
—the great Napoleon, whose portraits adorn 
his study wall in profusion. His mode of 
wearing his clothes is English too, the Crown 
Prince being behind that passion of the ex- 
quisite Berlinese for copying London fashions 
which is so detestable to the Emperor. The 
Crown Prince has been openly accused of 
sharing the secret contempt of his ancestor, 
Frederick the Great, for things German in 
general. He prefers French plays, the Figaro 
avers, to German. The palace allotted to him 
as a private residence when he married is 
decorated, the Berlin Vorwdrts complains, in 
the style of Louis XIV., and French and 
English are the tongues most heard there. 
But the chief sin of the crown prince to his 
critics, suspects the Paris Matin, is his ten- 
dency to make light of the things his father 
deems serious. Something very like a scandal 
resulted from the story that he thought 
William II. “theatrical” and “too tremendous.” 
His Royal Highness is credited with a theory 
that the German Emperor might have done 
brilliantly on the stage had destiny been less 
freakish. 

With his brothers, the German Crown 
Prince was privately educated at the military 
academy of Ploen, writes Mr. Charles Lowe 
in the London Chronicle. There nothing was 
left undone to inspire him with athletic tastes. 
The Crown Prince is one of the best tennis 
players in all Germany. He matriculated at 
Bonn nine years ago. It is related by the 
musical tutor who taught him the violin at 
Bonn that he much preferred outdoor sports 
to the swash-buckler dueling and beer-swilling 
which are the favorite pastimes of fighting 
corps like the “Borussians.” It said much for 
his intellectual tastes that he was an enthu- 
siastic student of “Faust.” He was also a 
diligent reader of history, and in the intervals 
of study, with the rank of lieutenant, took an 
occasional spell of duty with the First Foot 
Guards at Potsdam. In the spring of 1903 
the Crown Prince completed his course at 
Bonn and then set out on his travels. 

The extensive private tours of the youth 
had begun before this, however. A _ few 
months after his return from the funeral of 
Queen Victoria, he went to Vienna on a spe- 
cial visit to his godfather, Francis Joseph, 
who had journeyed to Berlin in the previous 
year—1goo—to attend the brilliant festivities 
in honor of the coming of age of the Crown 
Prince. The autumn of his first year at Bonn 
was spent by the future German Emperor in 


a round of visits to England and Scotland. 
He was the guest of Lord Rosebery at Dal- 
meny, of Lord Lonsdale at Lowther Castle 
and of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim. 
One of his greatest treats was the driving of 
a four-in-hand from Blenheim across to Ox- 
ford. It was at this period of his life that the 
youth acquired that Inve »f England and of 
all things English wh‘;> <= so disconcerting 
to the Teutons who seck the Germanization 
of the human race. He is reproached, says 
the Figaro, for his indifference to ‘things 
German only by those who forget that he is 
the grandson of the most English of English 
princesses. Had he his choice to-day, accord- 
ing to the same authority, he would live in 
England the greater part of the year and de- 
vote himself to fox-hunting, which he loves. 

The escapades destined to embroil the young 
man with his father began early. The first 
was perhaps his appearance at a performance 
of “Zapfenstreich,” the play founded upon 
3eyerlein’s sensational “Jena or Sedan?” In 
this procedure he violated the express orders 
of his stern parent. 

It would be wronging the youth to give him 
credit for headstrong traits, however. “In the 
Crown Prince,” wrote one of his tutors at 
Bonn, “we have a personality of the well 
poised sort. His nature is calm and gives, in- 
deed, the impression of being almost passion- 
less. He does not allow himself to indulge in 
heated remarks, but is cool and assured in 
the enunciation of his opinion, which he cer- 
tainly does not suppress. As for his intellec- 
tual caliber, he is undoubtedly what one would 
call a clever fellow, and, above all things, I 
was much impressed by his insight into char- 
acter. The prince is a good, God-fearing 
Christian and neither knows nor wants to 
know anything about the new philosophy 
which would abolish faith. On the whole, in 
temperament and mental equipment, he is more 
the son of his great-grandfather, William L., 
than of his father, William II.” It may be 
recorded here that this impression is very like 
that derived by our own ambassador, Andrew 
D. White, during his residence at Berlin. The 
Crown Prince is described by that observer 
as somewhat taller than his father, “with an 
intelligent and pleasant face,” altho not ex- 
ploiting any such versatility and assertiveness 
as characterize William II. 

In truth, the heir to the German throne has 
inherited little of his gifted parent’s dynamic 
energy, according to Mr. Frederick William 
Wile, Berlin correspondent of the London 
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Mail, who predicts that the accession of the 
youth will inaugurate in the land an era of 
repose as compared with the restless atmos- 
phere the world breathes in these days of 
William II. The son of the German potentate 
is described by this observer as “the most 
English German alive.” He is personally re- 
sponsible for the growing love of outdoor life 
now manifesting itself among the younger gen- 
eration of Germans. He has popularized ten- 
nis, rowing, polo, hockey, football and boxing. 
For a long time he has set the example in 
devotion to horsemanship and yachting. His 
latest venture is the establishment of a modest 
racing stable in partnership with his chum and 
equerry, Lieutenant von Zobeltitz, who ac- 
companies him to Asia. “Mention sport in 
Germany and the name of the Crown: Prince 
comes instinctively to everyone’s lips.” 

Now in his twenty-ninth year, the German 
Crown Prince, if we may credit this British 
journalist, has not inherited the sturdy phy- 
sique of his family. “Blond, tall and slight, 
he does not give the impression of being skil- 
ful in the saddle, with the gun, the oar, the 
racquet or even with the gloves.” Yet in all 
these strenuous pursuits he has acquired a 
mastery, thanks to what in England is called 
pluck. “Six or eight years ago, before the 
responsibilities of fatherhood began to sober 
him, the Prince was the most celebrated hurdle 
jumper in the army.” One of his famous 
pranks was the riding of his squadron of 
mounted Cuirassier Guards up the terraced 
steps of the palace at Potsdam. “The Emperor 
ordered the youth under arrest for this im- 
petuous piece of bravado, and similar punish- 
ment was meted out a year later when the 
Emperor heard that the Prince had won a 
dangerous steeplechase at Karlshorst.” Risk 
and adventure made an appeal thus early to 
the daring spirit of the young Hohenzollern. 
“He did not ask his father’s consent to 
fly with Orville Wright at Potsdam. This 
brought on another domestic crisis in the pal- 
ace which was not smoothed away without the 
intervention of the Empress herself.” His 
Majesty is said then and there to have asserted 
that the character of the Crown Prince has 
been hopelessly spoiled by his mother. 

Some years have now elapsed since the Em- 
peror began to put his son and heir through a 
course of training for his future responsibil- 
ities. His Imperial Highness was first sent to 
the offices of the Potsdam provincial govern- 
ment for study of local administration. Then, 
we read, he was turned over to the Prussian 


Ministry of the Interior to acquaint himself 
with the intricate routine through which two- 
thirds of the German people are governed. 
Since then the Crown Prince has studied 
naval administration at the admiralty, besides 
acquiring some knowledge of the workings of 
Bismarckian diplomacy at the Foreign Office. 
At every stage of his training the Prince has 
shown the courtesy, the sunny disposition and 
the ability to win friends which made him so 
popular at Bonn. 

No more flattering light has ever been shed 
upon the character of the Crown Prince, adds 
our British authority, than that in which it is 
placed by his letters to a former comrade. 
This was that Count von Hochberg who made 
public the royal youth’s correspondence in the 
course of a lawsuit in New York. These let- 
ters were never meant for the world’s perusal. 
“Yet Crown Prince William could have de- 
sired nothing better as a means of proving to 
his future subjects that he is every inch a 
man.” Germans will not soon forget the 
splendid spirit of loyalty the letters breathed, 
nor the almost plaintive happiness the Prince 
expressed over the fact that “Papa talks pol- 
itics with me once in a while, and I like it.” 
That was interpreted in Germany as a longing 
for serious occupation which did the youth 
credit. It was not long afterward that an 
accident to himself induced the Emperor to 
transfer, for the first time, the right of signing 
imperial documents to his heir. 

The marriage of the German Crown Prince 
with Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg evoked 
throughout Germany at the time expressions 
of universal satisfaction. The event did not 
come as a surprise to the people, as German 
court circles at least had known that the 
Crown Prince, when delegated as representa- 
tive of the Emperor to the marriage festivities 
in Schwerin, fell deeply in love with the young 
Duchess. It seems that the affection of the 
Prince for his bride met from the beginning 
with the paternal approval. Not even the fact 
that the Grand Duke Frederick Franz Paul, 
father of the beautiful girl, was a consump- 
tive was taken into consideration—most prob- 
ably because the Duchess was born several 
years before the treacherous disease attacked 
her father. The lovely brunet bride of the 
Crown Prince, since her marriage five years 
ago, has lived up to the Hohenzollern tradi- 
tion by presenting her husband with three sons. 
Theirs was essentially a love match, contracted 
so completely upon the husband’s initiative 
that it took the whole court by surprise. 
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THE SCHEME TO MAKE AN INTERNATIONAL 
MAP OF THE WORLD 


HE inconvenience of being unable to get 
a map of any part of the world on a 
reasonably large scale, uniform in style 
and execution with any other part, has 
long been felt by statesmen, by men of busi- 
ness, by travelers and by all who find accurate 
maps important. To diplomatists the evils of 
the situation are incalculable. The proceed- 
ings of the Hague Tribunal, for instance, 
have been interfered with in all directions 
because of the lack of any authoritative chart 
of coast regions worked out to the interna- 
tional scale. It may be wondered, indeed, 
observes that well known geographer, Profes- 
sor Duncan A. Johnston, in London Nature, 
that a uniform map of the world has not long 
since been made by combined action of the 
great powers. Yet the first step in that direc- 
tion was not taken until about a year ago. 
Then the principal nations, including the 
United States, were represented by delegates 
to a conference in London. The result is to 
be, it seems, the production of what will really 
prove an international map of the world. The 
recommendations of the conference as submit- 
ted to our own government by the geographers 
who gave their ideas of the best way to go to 
work are thus summarized by our scientific 
contemporary: 


“(1) The adoption of the modified polyconic 
projection, and the division of the map of the 
world into sheets, each distinguished by a letter 
of the alphabet and by a name. 

“(2) A scale of kilometers, and, if desired, also 
of feet, to be printed on each sheet. 

“(3) Altitudes to be given in meters, and, if 
desired, also in feet. 

“(4) Ground forms to be shown by contours 
in brown and by colored layers, as used in Bar- 
tholomew’s maps and in some of the more recent 
maps of the Ordnance Survey. The contours to 
be at 100-meter intervals in the lower ground, 
and at greater intervals in the higher ground; 
ground forms not to be shown at altitudes above 
7,000 meters. 

“(5) Water to be shown in blue, perennial be- 
ing distinguished from non-perennial water, also 
navigable from unnavigable rivers. Obstructions, 
such as dams, locks, etc., to be shown, also fresh 
and salt marshes. Depths below the sea to be 
indicated by blue contours. 


“(6) Main roads to be distinguished from sec- 
ondary roads, railways in running order from 
those under construction or projected; lines of 
telegraph, post offices, boundaries, towns and vil- 
lages, etc., to be shown. A table of conventional 
signs was drawn up. 

“(7) Names to be in Latin character in the 
form adopted by the country in which the object 
is situated. Special rules were drawn up for 
translating names from other languages into the 
Latin character.” 


Professor Johnston thinks all geographers 
will agree that these proposals, taken as a 
whole, are thoroly sound and worthy of the 
distinguished geographical experts who form 
the committee. There are some details of im- 
portance, he adds, as to which assent to the 
proposals is likely to be less general. Thus 
the scale of the map—about one-sixteenth of 
an inch to a mile—is sufficiently small to 
make it difficult to show much detail without 
overcrowding and thereby detracting from the 
clearness of the map. 


“In many countries it will be advantageous and 
also easy to show, wihout ovetcrowding, all the 
detail contemplated by the committee, but in 
closely populated country such as parts of France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States, it 
will, at any rate, be very difficult. If one studies 
the existing 1/1,000,000 scale map of England, 
which has perhaps rather less detail than the 
scale will admit of, it wil! be seen that the addi- 
tion of much detail might overcrowd the map. 
It is not suggested that the committee proposes to 
show too much detail, but there seems to be a 
danger, unless great judgment is used, of over- 
crowding the map in close country, and it is to 
be hoped that in the preparation of the map of 
such districts this danger will be recognized and 
care taken to avoid it.” 


Another point regarding which expert 
opinions will vary concerns the recommenda- 
tion that ground forms be shown by the layer 
system. This system is better suited to coun- 
tries with moderate altitudes, such as Eng- 
land, where it answers well, than for a map 
of the world in parts of which the altitudes 
are great, and many would prefer ground 
forms to be shown by contours and shading. 
There is much to be said on both sides of the 
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question, but there are undoubtedly some ad- 
vantages in the method proposed by the com- 
mittee and no doubt in the end its judgment 
will prevail. 

There is yet another important point which 
may divide the world’s geographers when the 
actual making of the map is undertaken: 


“It is proposed to give all altitudes in meters. 
Now the area of the countries using the foot 
as a unit is very large, and the population is 
large in proportion to the area. To this large 
population the rendering of all heights in meters 
would be a great inconvenience. I do not think 
that on this scale it would answer to show, as 
has been suggested, both feet and meters. The 
question arises whether on this point absolute uni- 


formity is essential. It appears to me that it is 
not, and that an endeavor might be made to give 
the heights in meters in countries in which the 
meter is the unit, and in feet where the foot is 
the unit. Of course, some give and take would 
be necessary in parts like the center of Africa, 
so as to avoid numerous changes of unit, and 
hence some countries would have their heights 
given in the unit they are not accustomed to; 
but this would be a smaller matter than giving 
altitudes in a unit unfamiliar to all countries 
using the foot. The loss of uniformity which this 
would entail would, in my opinion, be a less evil 
than that of giving all altitudes over a consider- 
able part of the world, including some of the 
busiest countries, in terms of a unit not ordina- 
rily used in the business of the country.” 





THE FUTURE OF COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


HERE is no more fascinating problem 
in the whole domain of science than 
that of photography in colors, we 
read in the London Times, and 

there is none in which the difficulties appear 
so insuperable. The solutions that have been 
proposed up to the present are placed by this 
paper in two groups. One contains all “three- 
color” processes, direct or indirect. The other 
comprises the so-called Lippmann interference 
method. “The former cut the Gordian knot 
instead of untying it and the latter has never 
progressed beyond a laboratory experiment 
and it is doubtful if it ever can do so.” 

The Lippmann process has been carried out 
successfully by a few experimenters, we read 
further, but it requires a good deal of manip- 
ulative ability. A sensitive emulsion so fine in 
grain as to be practically transparent is made 
and coated on to glass. Unfortunately, ex- 
treme fineness of grain seems to be incompat- 
ible with any high degree of sensitiveness, and 
such plates, altho “orthochromatized” or prop- 
erly tinted as completely as possible and made 
more sensitive by bathing in silver nitrate so- 
lution, are still extremely slow. They are ex- 
posed in a special plate holder, which allows 
metallic mercury to be in contact with the film, 
forming a mirror, on which the image im- 
pinges, the glass side of the plate bein:: turned 
towards the lens. The image is developed and 
fixed and then, when it is viewed at a particu- 
lar angle, the colors make their appearance. 


“Beautiful as is the process and full of in- 
terest as a physical experiment, there can be 
little doubt that it will never be anything more. 
The colors, which are those of thin films and due 


to interference, are only approximately correct at 
the best, at least when natural objects are por- 
trayed. Few experimenters have attempted these, 
most resting content with the spectrum, the pure 
colors in which are reproduced with very fair 
fidelity. There is no method of reproducing them, 
and, except at the proper angle and with due 
arrangement of the lighting, the colors are either 
not visible or are not correct. When the vehicle 
used is gelatine, the extra moisture given by 
slightly breathing on the plate causes the film to 
expand and the colors to alter rapidly. 

“The theory of the process is that a series of 
maxima and minima of light action is formed in 
the film by the reflection of the light rays upon 
themselves by the mirror of mercury; and the 
film when developed has recorded these as a 
series of layers of deposit, representing the ma-x- 
ima, separated by transparent layers—the minima. 
These layers have been seen, and have actually 
been photographed, Mr. Edgar Senior having suc- 
ceeded in cutting and photomicrographing cross- 
sections of the film, which clearly demonstrated 
its stratified structure. 

“The bare description of these photographs is 
sufficient to show how hopeless is the attempt to 
make these optical curiosities the basis of a 
process of color-photography of a practical kind. 
Prophecy is proverbially risky; but it is hard to 
see in the Lippmann process even the faintest 
adumbration of a solution of the color-photog- 
raphy problem in practice.” 

The three-color process in its many vari- 
eties hardly attempts to give what the man in 
the street would call color-photography at all. 
He uses the expression, so far as he has any 
definite idea of it whatever, as implying a 
process as automatic and mechanical as he 
believes ordinary photography to be; giving 
a faithful rendering in color, just as the pho- 
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tography he knows gives it in black and white. 
It must not be a transparency on glass, which 
he persists in calling a negative, but must be 
on paper or at least on some opaque support, 
so that it can be framed or hung up like a 
water color or an oil painting. A photog- 
rapher would say that he does not use the term 
color-photography in anything like sc narrow 
and restricted a sense, but to the great major- 
ity this description fairly desc-ises the mean- 
ing they ascribe to the phrase In this sense, 
how far are we to-day from :1e achievement? 


“The discovery of some substance which, when 
exposed to the action of light, would give a 
product o. the same color as the light which 
was acting upon it would be a solution on the 
lines of the ordinary photographic process. If 
this substance could be coated upon glass, and 
if the colored products were transparent, so as 
to transmit as well as to reflect rays of their 
own color, and were permanent, and if the images 
so obtained could be ‘fixed’ in the photographic 
sense, by the removal of the unaltered sensitive 
substance, the task would be accomplished. But 
what a series of ‘ifs’! At present there is no 
substance which in any circumstances can “be 
given the whole range of known colors, much less 
assume them under the stimulus of light. Nor 
is there any sensitive product which can be relied 
upon to give even one color with approximate 
accuracy when exposed to light of that color. 

“It is interesting to note as far as color is 
concerned some of the most protean compounds 
are the so-called ‘photo-salts’ of silver, investi- 
gated by Carey Lea; and to put against that the 
tact that no other metal plays so large a part in 
photography as does silver. But this is prob- 
ably only a coincidence. The earlier literature 
of photography contains many curious observa- 
tions of experiments in which in some cases some 
of the colors of the subject have been recorded 
in the photograph; but the experiments could 
never be repeated with the same results, and it 
is now supposed that such of these instances as 
had any foundation in fact were due accidentally 
to interference more or less on the lines after- 
wards worked out by Lippmann, and not to any 
peculiarity on the chemical side as the early ex- 
perimenters believed.” 


During the last few years several experi- 
menters, and particularly Doctor Smith of 
Ziirich, have been working on a bleaching-out 
color process. Altho in essence a_ three- 
color method, such a process would be a great 
deal nearer the popular idea than any of the 
other three-color methods. Doctor Smith has 
succeeded in making a paper, which he calls 
“Uto” paper, which, originally dark gray in 
color, gradually bleaches to a hue which is 


approximately that of the light which causes 
the bleaching. The paper is anything but sen- 
sitive, a print from a colored transparency on 
glass requiring many times as long as would 
be needed to give a print on photographic 
paper from an equally transparent negative, 
and so far no method of fixing the prints has 
been fully successful. The method, however 
crude at present, is at least promising, point- 
ing as it does directly towards a result which 
would be accepted by the public as color- 
photography. 


“When ‘Uto’ paper, or some similar product, 
has been perfected, as far as accuracy in repro- 
ducing the colors and permanence of result are 
concerned, a great step will have been taken. 
This step does not seem to be impossible, and 
Dr. Smith and other inventors are at work upon 
it now. Although the paper would still be out 
of the question for use in the camera, as it would 
be much too slow, it might nevertheless form the 
printing material in a composite method, the 
‘negatives’ being made upon ‘Autochrome’ or simi- 
lar plates, which could then be used for printing 
on the ‘Uto’ paper. Already attempts have been 
made in this direction, with results which may 
fairly be called hopeful; but this is about as far 
as things have gone. 

“Tt will be seen then that, in spite of the very 
beautiful results which can be obtained by the 
three-color process, we are still very far indeed 
from color-photography as the phrase is used 
by those who are not photographers. Whether 
it ever will be attained in that sense, or whether 
the perfection of direct three-color methods will 
lead to their general acceptance as color-photo- 
graphs, it is hard to foretell. We are not much 
nearer than we were in the days of Daguerre; 
but, thanks to the brothers Lumiére primarily, 
and to other experimenters, we have taken great 
strides towards the latter. But it is always pos- 
sible that at any moment the direct result will 
be reached by some hitherto unsuspected path. 
What has already been accomplished is so great 
that it would be rash to attempt to set a limit on 
what will be done, even in the very near future.” 


It should be explained in conclusion that the 
term three-color process is indefinitely em- 
ployed for any photo-mechanical process of 
reproducing in color applicable to either stone 
or metal. In this sense, to quote one author- 
ity, “the general process consists in first 
making three photograph negatives of the 
same subject through three different color 
screens representing the three primary colors, 
red, yellow and blue.” From these three neg- 
atives printing blocks are made. The under- 
lying principles are those of color-photog- 
raphy, in the vague sense of the term. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 49 
AMERICA’S MEDICAL HELL 


PON the heels of that terrible indict- 
ment of the medical schools of the 
United States which has so stimu- 
lated general interest in the work of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, comes an even more har- 
rowing revelation from one himself a physi- 
cian. “An inquiry,” this revelation is called, 
“into the widespread demoralization of the 
medical profession.” From the pen of Nor- 
man Barnesby, M.D., the volume is “a warn- 
ing to the victimized public,” precisely as the 
exposure through the Carnegie Foundation 
constituted a warning to the profession itself. 
It seems clear to the medical journals in 
London that the profession in the United 
States faces a severe crisis which must, in 
the end, they believe, benefit laity and medical 
men alike. 

For twenty-five years past, to follow the 
report of President Henry S. Pritchett, of the 
Carnegie Foundation, there has been an enor- 
mous overproduction of “uneducated and ill- 
trained medical practitioners.” This, we read 
further, has been in absolute disregard of the 
public welfare and without any serious thought 
of the interests of the public. “Many univer- 
sities have annexed medical schools without 
making themselves responsible either for the 
standards of the professional school or for 
their support.” Hence the overcrowding of 
our cities with men who hang out signs as 
professional physicians and who can produce 
diplomas from some “school” or other, but 
who are in reality quacks. To make matters 
worse, the average citizen of the United States 
never dreams of making inquiry into the train- 
ing of the doctor he invites into his home and 
who is given absolute power over the lives of 
all in the household. Many a tragedy has 
resulted from this American indifference to 
vital considerations in therapeutics. 

It was under the direction of Mr. Abraham 
Flexner that the Carnegie Foundation made 
the exhaustive investigation into the demoral- 
ized state of medical education in this country 
to which President Pritchett calls attention. 
Mr. Flexner himself gives an opinion that 
neither of the Arkansas medical schools “has 
a single redeeming feature.” Really satisfac- 
tory medical education, he adds, is not now to 
be had in Alabama. “Chicago is in respect to 
medical education the plague spot of the coun- 
try.” One Iowa medical school “is a disgrace 
to the State and should be summarily sup- 


pressed.” Some of Maryland’s schools “be- 
long to the worst type of American school,” 
and the type of American medical school is, 
it seems, a disgrace not only to the medical 
profession, but to the entire nation. 

So much for the educational side of the 
American physician’s career. On its practical 
side it revives, if tle picture painted in Doctor 
Barnesby’s book* corresponds to reality, all the 
horrois of the torture chambers of the Middle 
Ages. To make matters worse, the profession 
has formulated for itself a code of ethics quite 
inconsistent with any sense either of social 
responsibility or of moral responsibility. Thus: 


“Let a fresh arrival from college transgress 
one of these official rules, and no matter how 
promising his career may be, or how minute 
the transgression, the older practitioners can 
ruin his reputation. A more punctilious rival 
may be guilty of the grossest malpractice, yet, 
if he observe the professional proprieties as inter- 
preted by the local society, he receives the ut- 
most consideration from his associates. Indeed, 
a doctor whose record is but a succession of 
dismal failures may not only stand high in pro- 
fessional circles, but may be instrumental in 
causing the removal of the best practitioner in 
the community, if the latter has been so un- 
fortunate as to confound ethics with ‘medical 
ethics.” For example, Doctor A., finding that 
Doctor B. has lost a patient through carelessness 
or stupidity, may forfeit his career if he so 
much as hints at the truth to the victim’s family. 
The first offence—killing a patient—is a mere 
transgression of the moral law; the second vio- 
lates the higher law of ‘medical ethics’ and is 
unpardonable. Hence A. continues his practice, 
maiming and killing as he pleases, while the 
over-zealous B. moves away to try and live down 
his disgrace. 

“A fair illustration of the dual application of 
the code can be seen in the attitude of an old 
and a young practitioner toward publicity. A 
doctor of twenty years’ experience may write 
medical articles and see that they are circulated 
among his patients, but should a young man 
attempt such a thing, the local medical society 
would look upon him as an advertizing quack, 
and the stigma might cling to him for years.” 


Thousands of lives are sacrificed every year, 
it is declared by Doctor Barnesby, on what he 
calls “the altar of medical ethics.” The of- 
ficial “principles of ethics” seem so contrived 
that the doctor who is possessed of any sense 
of honor is forced to stifle his humane im- 





* MepicaL Caos anp Crime. By Norman Barnesby, 
M.D. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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pulses and at times connive at the grossest 
malpractice, while the grievously incompetent 
bungler may take refuge under the code of 
his profession. We are afforded this idea of 
how the farce is played by the actors in it— 
the doctors—the patient and his family being 
passive and horrified and helpless spectators 
merely : 


“Doctor So-and-so, we will say, has made a 
mistaken diagnosis and given wrong treatment 
till the precarious condition of his patient 
arouses him to a realization of his mistake. If 
he is wise he will instantly consult with another 
physician, but if he is too head-strong to do 
this the family will probably demand a con- 
sultation. 

“If he takes the initiative and calls in an ac- 
quaintance, it is almost an absolute certainty 
that the latter will agree with all that he has 
done, since he has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain under the circumstances by irritating or 
antagonizing an associate. If a stranger is sum- 
moned, the case is somewhat different. This 
doctor will see the patient, talk learnedly about 
the malady, and then assure the distressed fam- 
ily that their physician has done about the right 
thing, tho owing to a complication that has 
apparently just arisen he would suggest a cer- 
tain modification of the treatment which he will 
communicate to the physician in charge. ‘Upon 
leaving, if he is a stickler for ‘ethics, he will 
deliver himself somewhat as follows: 

““T think, on the whole, Doctor So-and-so has 
done all that could be expected. I have left 
some minor suggestions for his consideration, 
but I do not think you could do better than 
retain his services.’ 

“And so the farce is over and the patient per- 
haps doomed, simply because the code values a 
doctor’s reputation and dignity above a human 


lite.” 


Frenzied finance, of which we have heard 
so much, seems to Doctor Barnesby a display 
of childish innocence in comparison with the 
horrors of frenzied surgery. The lacerations 
and dissection of human beings in this country 
by medical men whose fondness for the sight 
of blood grows to mania with time would have 
to be witnessed at first hand in order to be 
quite believed. No such carnival of butchery 
has ever been witnessed in any land or in any 
age since the downfall of the sanguinary em- 
pire of the Moguls. The operating tables of 
the United States drip with the blood of the 
helpless sacrifices to the blind worship of the 
terrible god of medical science. The devotees 
of this religion are safe partly because they 
are licensed to glut their savage instincts by 
their diplomas, but for the most part because 
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THE FOE OF FRENZIED SURGERY 


Doctor Norman Barnesby, by his sensational work 
*“Medical Chaos and Crime,” has framed an indictment 
against the profession as serious as that drawn by the 
Flexner report. 
the physicians who know the worst are forced 
by the superstitions of the time to look on 
and shudder without betraying the criminals. 
Hence the rise and spread of the successful 
conspiracy against American health and life. 
To cite from the grim catalogue of Doctor 
Barnesby’s instances. A lady of wealth and 
social position had paid the eminent Doctor R. 
liberally for removing her appendix. After 
the operation she felt better, and was loud in 
her praises of him. In a year she became 
suddenly severely ill and sent for Doctor S. 
because Doctor R. was away: 


“After the latter had examined her and learned 
the history of her case, he said: 
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“ ‘Really, Madam, I don’t know what Doctor R. 
may have done to you, but you have appendicitis 
now.’ 

“Mrs. G. was thunderstruck. ‘How can that 
be, Doctor,’ she exclaimed, ‘when Doctor R. re- 
moved my appendix more than a year ago?’ 

““T can’t say as to that,’ he replied; ‘all I 
know is that you have appendicitis now.’ 

“What did it mean? How could she have 
appendicitis without an appendix? Could it be 
possible that she had two appendices and that 
Doctor R. had only removed one? 

“In the absence of Doctor R. she continued to 
employ Doctor S., and, as her attack was severe, 
it soon became apparent to the latter that an 
operation must be performed. Doctor R. return- 
ing about this time was astonished at the con- 
dition of his former patient. Arrangements had 
already been made to have Dr. S. perform the 
operation, but on Doctor R.’s- request he was 
courteously permitted to be present. 

“Doctor S. was a much more experienced, skil- 
ful and rapid operator than Doctor R. As soon 
as the patient was fully under the influence of 
the anesthetic, he reopened the abdomen. In a 
few minutes he drew forth before the astonished 
eyes of Dr. R. a typical vermiform appendix, 
tho badly inflamed. Dr. R. was rendered speech- 
less by this convincing demonstration, but when 
the operation was nearly completed he was heard 
to exclaim: 

“‘My God! If that is her appendix, what did 


I take out?’ 
“This case is by no means exceptional. There 


are many so-called surgeons who could not tell 
an appendix from an ovary.” 


Were it not for the peculiar mode of admin- 
istration adopted in hospitals, many surgical 
horrors would, Doctor Barnesby thinks, be 
avoided. The unwillingness of medical schools 
to give any information regarding their equip- 
ment and system of management—a reluctance 
severely criticized in the Carnegie Foundation 
report—is likewise characteristic of the hos- 
pitals in too many instances, according to Doc- 
tor Barnesby. “Hospitals,” he says, “are con- 
trolled entirely by cliques. Unless one has the 
key to the forbidden door, one is never able to 
enter the inner circle. The key represents 
money, influence, social standing, pressure, grit, 
perseverance, pull and moderate ability.” It 
happened that a young doctor was kept out of 
a certain clique in a “hospital ring.” But his 
family had money. A hospital was opened for 
him, and he, destitute of the necessary capacity 
and experience, was placed at the head of it. 
The city and State authorities, reckless in 
bestowing a license upon anything like an im- 
posing edifice labeled “Hospital” and sup- 
ported by the name of some millionaire, af- 


forded much public money and publicity. A 
board of directors of distinguished local char- 
acters, densely ignorant of hospital adminis- 
tration, was provided. In no long time the 
“hospital” was butchering the poor, torturing 
innocent children, and using the authority of 
the law to defy the most ordinary dictates of 
reason and humanity. There was no appeal 
from the decisions of the young man who had 
been placed in so irresponsible a dictatorship 
by family influence and family wealth. 


“Our laws, of course, afford no protection to 
the poor innocent sufferers who place themselves 
in his care, and the public have no conception 
of the conditions that prevail. Many an unsus- 
pecting victim enters its portals without the 
slightest chance of ever returning to his loved 
ones. 

“Associated with this ambitious gentleman was 
another novice who had all the energy necessary 
to make a successful surgeon, but none other 
of the absolute essentials, namely, the skill and 
science which come only from long study and 
training under a master. 

“This colleague was called suddenly to the 
hospital one morning to see a woman who was 
brought in with the upper bone of the arm 
fractured. In receiving this fracture she had 
suffered severe contusion, so that the arm was 
black and blue from one end to the other. 

“The young surgeon examined the case very 
carefully, according to his way of thinking, and, 
with hardly a word of warning to the patient, 
decided that instead of setting the arm he had 
better amputate. 

“The next day, much to the horror of the 
patient and her friends, the young surgeon took 
off the arm, explaining that unless it had been 
done gangrene would have set in and the woman 
have died from blood poisoning. 

“This, I will admit, is one of the most out- 
rageous cases of malpractice I have ever known. 
It was a simple fracture that this novice had 
to treat, but instead of putting up the arm in 
splints and giving nature a chance, he performed 
a mutilating and wholly unnecessary operation, 
making the woman a cripple for life. Such a 
monstrous blunder may seem almost incredible, 
but the facts are exactly as I have related. them. 

“A malpractice suit, I believe, is, or was, on 
foot. If it comes up for trial the young man 
will have several of his clique upon the stand 
to swear that there was nothing else to do 
under the circumstances. They will perjure 
themselves, of course, but this, as I have shown, 
is the proper etiquet under such compromizing 
conditions. Many another surgical malefactor has 
escaped in this manner when, if justice were 
done, he would now be serving time in the 
State’s Prison, or waiting his turn in the elec- 
tric chair.” 
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PAUL EHRLICH’S CAREER AS THE CONQUEROR 
OF THE CELL 


HE basic idea upon which the German 
physician, Paul Ehrlich, has built a 
renown which seems destined to give 
him a place beside the medical im- 

mortals, receives elucidation through J/c- 
Clure’s Magazine—with Ehrlich’s own ap- 
proval—in an article by Marguerite Marks. 
The basic idea is this: Each and every type 
of living cell .(and all living organisms, 
whether animal or vegetable, are composed 
entirely of cells), including bacteria and other 
parasites, has a specific affinity—an individual 
taste—for some particular substance. A given 
drug, when taken into the body, is not equally 
distributed throughout the body, nor does it 
equally affect the different tissues and organs. 
Thus, to name some familiar instances, mor- 
phine and strychnine affect the nervous sys- 
tem; digitalis acts on the heart; pilocarpine 
on the secretory apparatus of the skin; curare 
on the muscular system. 

Stated thus, in general terms, the theory 
that each tissue has a selected affinity for 
certain drugs is a commonplace of medical 
knowledge. But Ehrlich has elaborated the 
theory till it has taken on new meanings. By 
experimenting along the lines of his theory 
he has been able to discover drugs which when 
taken into the system will destroy certain viru- 
lent disease germs without injuring the body 
tissues in the midst of which these disease 
germs lurk. In so doing he has forecast the 
probably not distant day when a specific and 
certain remedy for every germ disease to 
which humanity is heir will be at the service 
of the medical profession. 








“The first work of Ehrlich which attracted 
world-wide attention, and which by itself would 
have sufficed to place him in the foremost rank 
of medical scientists, greatly extended our en- 
tire knowledge of the cellular elements of the 
blood, which forms so important a part of medi- 
cine to-day. Up to Ehrlich’s time blood had 
been studied only mricroscopically in its fresh 
state, and investigators had been able to dis- 
tinguish the red blood-cells, and several differ- 
ent kinds of the white blood-cells, or leucocytes. 
So-called lymphocytes (one kind of leucocyte) 
were, for example, distinguished from these 
cells possessing granular bodies (fine dust-like 
particles), which were then given the general 
name of pus-cells. Certain cells with large 
coarse granules, which Ehrlich later named 
eosinophiles, could also be distinguished from 


the other granular cells by their light-breaking 
properties under the microscope. 

“Ehrlich first made dried preparations of 
blood, using the method that Koch had found 
advantageous in staining bacteria. A small drop 
of blood was spread as thinly as possible upon 
a thin glass slide; this was allowed to dry in 
the air and then stained. Once, quite by accident, 
having left some slides lying on an oven, which 
was later, without his knowledge, heated, he 
found the next day, when staining these prepara- 
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THE SIDE CHAIN 


In this and the following diagrammatic representation 
of Ehrlich’s side-chain theory—copied, like all the illus- 
trations and text of this article, from McClure’s Magazine 
—the dark bodies represent the articles of a toxin, each 
consisting of a so-called haptophore portion which can 
combine with the protruding receptor of a cell, and of a 
toxophore portion, which contains the poison. 


tions, that the cells were colored much more 
clearly, and that no amount of washing in water 
could remove them from the glass. This sur- 
prised him, and in trying to account for it he 
learned that the oven had been burning over- 
night. 

“He repeated the experiment, and found that 
the heat fixed or hardened the cells, and that 
the preparations made in this way far surpassed 
those made by the other method: and no other 
method that has since been tried gives such satis- 
factory results. These dried and fixed smears he 
stained with many different kinds of dyestuffs, 
and found again that different parts of the body 
of the white blood corpuscles showed an election 
for different substances. Some of the granula- 
tions would stain with one dvestuff, some with 
another, showing a distinct difference in color- 
ing. After experimenting in this way for a long 
time, he succeeded in perfecting a staining -solu- 
tion which contained three different dyes, and 
which is known as the ‘Ehrlich tri-acid stain,’ 
with which he was able to differentiate the nor- 
mal white blood corpuscles into five distinct 
varieties.” 


These studies have shown that certain of 
the white blood corpuscles originate in the 
spleen, certain others in the lymphatic system, 
yet others in the marrow of the bones: that 
the different types of corpuscles are present 
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in the normal blood in very definite propor- 
tions; and—what is most important—that 
these proportions become disturbed in a defi- 
nite way under the varying conditions of 
disease. Hence the “blood tests,” with which 
everyone is nowadays more or less familiar, 
in which observation of a drop of blood under 
the microscope affords, through count of the 
different types of white blood corpuscles, a 
new and highly valuable aid in the diagnosis 
and differentiation of different diseases. To 
give a simple instance: We know that the 
white blood corpuscles which Ehrlich termed 
eosinophiles constitute about two to four per 
cent. of the total number of leucocytes in nor- 
mal blood and that in certain worm diseases 
—for instance, hookworm disease—these par- 
ticular cells increase to ten per cent. or more. 
If, therefore, in examining a patient’s blood, 
eosinophiles are found in large numbers at- 
tention is called immediately to the probable 
presence of these parasites. 


“Ehrlich now sought to determine whether the 
selective affinity for different dyestuffs which 
dead tissues manifested would be shown also by 
living tissues. His affirmative expectations were 
fully justified. On injecting into the blood of a 
live rabbit the solution of a drug known as meth- 
ylene blue (a dyestuff which he introduced into 
the laboratory as a stain for bacteria, and later 
into therapeutics as a curative agent for malaria), 
he found that if the animal were killed several 
hours after the injection no trace of the dye- 
stuff could be found, except throughout the 
nervous system, which was colored deeply blue. 
This clinching experiment showed the elective 
affinity of different tissues for specific substances 
in the living animal in the clearest manner, and 
laid the foundation for the process known as 
intra-vital staining; it was proved that different 
cells or tissues can be stained while in the living 

















EHRLICH’S HYPOTHESIS 


These successive figures represent the cell as developing 
receptors—in accordance with the facts explained under 
the diagram on preceding page—in great numbers until 
they float in the blood and by combining with the toxic 
particles, prevent them from reaching the cell. 





state if once a dyestuff is found possessing the 
necessary affinity. 

“These experiments fortified Professor Ehr- 
lich in the belief that he was on the right track. 
He now turned his attention to the all-important 
subject of immunity. The condition of immunity, 
as is well known, is that state of an animal or- 
ganism in which it is capable of resisting disease. 
It is a purely specific condition; that is to say, a 
person once having had scarlet fever rarely has 
a second attack; the same is true of measles, yel- 
low fever, smallpox, etc. But immunity to one 
of these diseases does not in the least protect 
against the others. 

“The general fact that an attack of an acute 
infectious disease prevents its subject against 
future attack had been observed from the earliest 
times. Specific knowledge of protective inocula- 
tion against smallpox dates from the time of 
Jenner (late eighteenth century); and number- 
less experiments in recent years had extended 
our knowledge of the problems of immunity as 
applied to many contagious diseases. But, as 
yet, no one had advanced a plausible hypothesis 
to explain the phenomena; and without a hy- 
pothesis of somewhat tangible character an ex- 
perimenter in any field of physical science must 
grope his way rather darkly. Ehrlich sought and 
found a hypothesis which could and did offer 
sterling aid in guiding the experiments of him- 
self and other investigators, which he called the 
side-chain theory of immunity.” 


Ehrlich’s hypothesis was based on experi- 
mental facts. The first experiments (made 
in 1891) had to do with rendering mice im- 
mune to the deadly effects of certain vege- 
table poisons. The active principles of castor- 
oil and jequirity beans (known respectively 
as ricin and abrin) were selected almost at 
random. These poisons were fed to mice in 
very small quantities at first and gradually 
in larger and larger doses. The normal ani- 
mal could stand only a minimal amount, but 
one that had been given the gradually increas- 
ing quantities could stand a dose that would 
kill the normal mouse in a very short time. 
In other words, the mice could be made im- 
mune against the ricin and abrin poisons. 
This was not only the first demonstration that 
animals could be made resistant to vegetable 
poisons, but it was also the first time that any 
organism was quantitatively immunized; that 
is, the grade of immunity attained was abso- 
lutely known, as the pure drug was always 
given in known quantities. The imaginative 
mind of Ehrlich found valuable clues to more 
important things in these simple observations. 

Soon after Behring published his discovery 
of the diphtheria antitoxin, Ehrlich was able 
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THE CELL AND ITS TOXIN 
The darkened area stands for the particles of a toxin. 
They are prepared to combine with the protruding re- 
ceptor of a cell. 


to show that the same phenomena occurred 
here as in the case of the immunity produced 
by feeding ricin and abrin. 


“To understand what follows, details of the 
process of manufacture of anti-toxins must be 
given. If diphtheria bacilli (the cause of diph- 
theria) are allowed to grow for some days in 
specially prepared bouillon which is known as a 
culture medium, they produce a poison which re- 
mains in this bouillon in solution and can be 
separated from the bacilli by pumping the fluid 
through a Pasteur filter, which is so fine that it 
inhibits the passage of all bacteria. After this 
filtering, a highly poisonous, bacteria-free fluid, 
known as the diphtheria toxin, is left. 

“The next step is to inject a sufficiently small 
quantity of this poison into a horse, which then 
becomes ill, but recovers in a few days. If the 
identical quantity were again injected into the 
same horse, it would have no effect; but, as the 
idea is to bring about a high state of resistance, 
a slightly larger dose is given. This process is 
continued until the animal is able to stand tre- 
mendous quantities. A large amount of blood is 
then drawn from a vein of the horse under the 
most cleanly (antiseptic) conditions. This is al- 
lowed to stand until the blood coagulates, when 
the clear serum is separated from all the cells of 
the blood. 

“This clear serum contains the anti-toxin; and 
it is this which, when injected into a human 
being suffering with diphtheria, so rapidly cures 
the disease. 

“At first the process of injecting the horse was 
not often repeated, as it was not known that a 
stronger serum could thus be obtained. It was 
Ehrlich who first believed that this could be done 
(with his ricin and abrin work as a basis for 
this belief) and who produced the first strong 
serum. It had, before then, been necessary to 
inject large quantities of the anti-toxic serum 
(five to seven ounces) into a child suffering with 


ut 
un 


diphtheria in order to cure it. With Ehrlich’s 
serum only a fraction of an ounce is necessary. 

“While working with these toxins with Brie- 
ger, Ehrlich discovered that the immunity pro- 
duced by the injection of toxins does not con- 
tinually, after the first injection, rise above the 
resistance which every normal animal possesses. 
Were we to picture it, we might say that the 
process of attaining immunity is accomplished in 
waves. In order simply to illustrate, let us say 
quite arbitrarily, that the normal resistance of a 
given animal is 10. Immediately after the first 
injection, resistance, instead of rising as might 
be expected, will drop, let us say, to 3, and prob- 
ably remain there for several days, at the erid of 
which it will begin to climb and probably go to 
14. If another injection is given at this point, 
the resistance of .the animal will fall to 6, but 
will again rise in a few days, perhaps reaching 
18; and this course will be followed in all the 
subsequent injections.” 


This discovery laid the foundation for the 
practical technique of immunization. It 
showed that it is dangerous to inject more 
poison when the resistance of the animal has 
fallen below normal; in other words, a defi- 
nite period of time must elapse before each 
successive injection. And this is the princi- 
ple upon which rests all of our latter-day 
vaccine therapeutics as introduced into medi- 
cine by Wright of London. Also, during this 
work, Ehrlich showed that immunity could 
be transferred; that is, if the mother animal 
were highly immunized to diphtheria, for ex- 
ample, her young would also be immune; or 
if young animals from a non-immune mother 
were allowed to drink the milk of an immune 
animal, they would also become immune. 

Ehrlich had, from the very beginning of 
his work along these lines, evolved an imagi- 
nary picture of the activities of the living 
cell. He presently drew imaginary diagrams 
to illustrate his ideas, ultimately elaborating, 
with the aid of these diagrams, a theory that 
is exceedingly helpful in explaining the phe- 
nomena of immunization. The basal idea may 
be understood if we think of each type 
of cells of the living organism (muscle cells, 
nerve cells, gland cells, and so forth) as hav- 
ing individual peculiarities of conformation 
that make it possible or impossible, as the case 
may be, for various substances floating in the 
blood to combine with them. 


“Perhaps a familar illustration may be found 
if we compare the cells of each set of tissues to 
a particular type of Yale lock into which only a 
particular key will fit. Professor Ehrlich’s dia- 
grams present the matter in this tangible light. 
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BLOOD CONTAINING THE GERM OF SLEEPING- 

SICKNESS 
a, red blood corpuscles; b, white blood corpuscles; c, germ 
of sleeping-sickness. 
If, for example, we imagine a cell possessing 
what we may (following Ehrlich) call a ‘recep- 
tor, and we picture two chemical substances 
(keys, if you will) possessing different atom 
groupings A and B, it is obvious that A will be 
able to attach itself to the cell, but that B can- 
not do so, because the cell has not the proper 
receptor to accommodate it. In other words, A 
is a key that fits this particular lock, but B is a 
misfit. 

“Now, the elaboration of this lock-and-key 
idea seemed to Ehrlich to explain the actions of 
the bodily tissues both under normal conditions 
and under the influence of disease. For ex- 
ample, the nervous system of the rabbit, in the 
early experiments already cited, was stained blue 
by the methylene dye because the nerve cells 
had receptors suited to receive and hold the 
atoms of that particular substance. Contrari- 
wise, the other tissues of the rabbit remained 
unstained, because their cells were not provided 
with this particular type of receptor. 

“If now we further conceive that each cell in 
the body possesses not merely one but many re- 
ceptors of different characters, each adapted to 
receive the atoms of a different’ substance, we 
begin to grasp the essence of Ehrlich’s theory. 
Under normal conditions these different recep- 
tors make possible the nourishment of the cell, 
through the taking in of the varied chemical sub- 
stances that are supplied by the food. Under 
diseased conditions the receptors permit the tak- 
ing in of sundry noxious compounds (toxins), 
to the detriment or destruction of the cell itself.” 


How, on the other hand, explain the fact 
that a cell which takes up a poison readily 
under normal conditions will finally (when 
the animal is immune) refuse to do so? That 
was the extension of the theory to which 
Ehrlich now turned: 


“A clue is given by the experimental fact which 
Ehrlich, to his astonishment, discovered while 
studying the diphtheria toxin—that, altho the 
property of combining with the anti-toxin re- 
mains always the same, the toxicity or poisonous 
quality of the toxin itself may become greatly 
altered. That is, if at a given time a toxin 
possesses a definite toxicity and can be neutral- 
ized by a given quantity of anti-toxin (which is 
stable), and this same toxin is again tested a few 
months later, it is found that it is now, when 
tested alone, very much less toxic (a much lar- 
ger amount being needed to kill a guinea-pig in 
four days), but that to render it ineffective re- 
quires the same quantity of anti-toxin as before. 

“Ehrlich concluded from this phenomenon that 
each particle of the toxin is composed of two 
distinct parts: one part (which he named the 
haptophore group) is non-poisonous, but has the 
property of combining with certain receptors of 
the body cells; the other part (which he called 
the toxophore group—contains the poison, but 
cannot by itself combine with the cell. The only 
way, then, in which the toxin (carried in the 
toxophore group) can gain access to the cell, 
and thus exert its destructive influence, is through 
the medium of the haptophore group with which 
it is associated. Many workers have found that 
the toxophore group can be destroyed in various 
ways (by heating, the action of some chemicals, 
etc.) ; but it is much more difficult to destroy the 
haptophore group. 

“Ehrlich based his next conclusion upon a law 
of over-production formulated by Weigert; that 
is, that if a part of a cell is in any way injured, 
and the injury is not too great, it repairs itself, 
but the amount of repair always exceeds the 
amount of damage. Ehrlich pictures the mechan- 
ism of immunity as follows (and, in order to 
make it more easily understood, has devised the 
accompanying series of imaginary figures): the 
toxin enters the body in small quantities and com- 
bines with proper receptors by means of the 
haptophore group, after which the toxophore 
group works destructively upon the body of the 
cell. The cell, seeking to repair itself, produces 
new receptors in greater numbers than it at first 
possessed. Therefore, when a second quantity of 
toxin enters the body, it again combines with 
these receptors, causing a still further produc- 
tion. Through this now excessive production the 
receptors are pushed off from the cell and float 
free in the body fluids, principally the blood. If 
the cells are sufficiently stimulated, a state is 
reached where they continually produce and 
throw off receptors, until the blood is filled with 
them. Now, even if a large quantity of toxin 
enters the body, it is caught up by these free 
floating receptors, and the toxophore group, be- 
ing unconnected with any body cell, must float 
harmlessly in the blood until destroyed or until 
eliminated by the various excretory organs. In 
other words, the organism is immune to that 
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particular poison. In order to ob- 
tain a higher grade of immunity, 
the process of stimulation and 
receptor-formation must be con- 
tinued for a long time. This 
theory fully explains the produc- 
tion of diphtheria and all other 
anti-toxins, on the assumption that 
the anti-toxic serum contains these 








capable of curing is still a de- 
batable question. 

“Ehrlich decided to find a drug 
by which with one injection he 
would be able completely to cure 
the disease. As he expected, those 
chemicals which affected the try- 
panosomes had no effect whatever 
on the spirochaeta. His previous 








free receptors or side-chains in 
large quantities.” 

Ehrlich, for years after the 
promulgation of this side chain 
theory, busied himself in devel- 


oping it. It has gained wide the _ particle 
particle B. 

tho not universal acceptance. 

The validity of the theory is a matter 

separate and distinct from the indubitable 


facts established by Ehrlich and upon which 
the theory is based. These results were 
attained in large part through the test tube, 
which Ehrlich was the first to introduce 
into the domain of immunity research. By 
means of the test tube it was that he ex- 
plained for the first time the manner in which 
numerous blood poisons, especially snake 
venom, affect the blood. The problem of can- 
cer also attracted Ehrlich. He formulated a 
theory of “atreptic immunity” from which it 
would appear that before a cancer can grow 
certain food stuffs must be present in the 
animal body. He proved that tumor growth 
in mice can be controlled through certain 
diets. Before he could work out these hints, 
he was obliged to take up the subject of sleep- 
ing-sickness as a more pressing problem. He 
devised a specific with a formidable name— 
arseno-phenyl-glycin—which upon _ injection 
seems to destroy the germ without harming 
the patient. The treatment is, however, in 
an experimental stage only. Its seeming suc- 
cess was lost sight of in the infinitely greater 
sensation precipitated by the announcement 
that Ehrlich had devised a specific for that 
most terrible scourge, syphilis. Never has the 
medical press displayed so profound an in- 
terest in a discovery. 

“Altho this disease has been known in Europe 
for over four hundred years, its causative factor 
was not known until 1905, when it was discovered 
by Dr. Schaudinn. This proved to be a thin 
spirochaeta, which, because it was so difficult to 
stain, he named Spirochaeta pallida. This belongs 
to a large family of parasites, known as spirilla, 
which cause a variety of diseases in man and in 
many animals. Physicians have long since learned 
empirically that iodide of potash and mercury in 
different forms have a checking influence on the 
disease, tho whether either of these drugs is 


DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF EHRLICH’S LOCK- 
AND-KEY THEORY OF CEL- 
LULAR 

The cell C has a receptor, R, 
which will permit y to take up 
A, vut 


work very much simplified the 
problem confronting him. It re- 
quired only a short time for him 
to find (1909) a substance (an- 
other atoxyl derivative) which 
gives all experimental evidence of 
answering the purpose. One in- 
jection into any infected rabbit 
causes the spirochaetes to disappear immedi- 
ately and permanently. The drug is named di- 
oxydiamido-arsenobenzol, but being the six hun- 
dred and sixth of the series, is popularly called 
“606.” 

“There are now over six hundred leading au- 
thorities all over the world testing ‘606.2... ° 

“Ehrlich has records of 10,000 cases, all of 
which, except a minimal percentage, have been 
absolutely cured in an incredibly short period of 
time; those few failures ‘were seemingly due to 
the fact that at the beginning it was not known 
how large a dose the human organism could 
stand, and consequently too small a quantity was 
given. 

“It is worthy of mention that in all the cases 
on record there has not been one where the eyes 
of the patient have been effected, a thing which 
was greatly feared, since ‘606’ is an atoxyl deriva- 
tive. Whether the cure is in all cases absolutely 
lasting can be determined only by years of pains- 
taking observation.” 
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Such, in outline, has been the career of the 
most illustrious of living therapeutists, the 
conqueror of a domain in the world of medi- 
cine which had been indeed discovered before 
him, but never subjugated. Yet it was not 
until the award of the Nobel prize for med- 
ical research to Paul Ehrlich some two years 
ago that the lay world acquired familiarity 
with even his name, to say nothing of his 
great achievements. 

Paul Ehrlich was born on March 14, 1854, in 
Strehlen, in the province of Silesia. His was 
a family of business men, but already in his 
paternal grandfather, who was actively inter- 
ested in botany and physics, and who still 
lectured on these subjects when ninety years 
of age, there are to be found distinct traces of 
scientific talent. Another distinguished mem- 
ber of the family was the well-known patholo- 
gist, Karl Weigert. 
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MARY BAKER EDDY’S IMMENSE ACHIEVEMENT 


HE column on column of news dis- 
patches and editorial comment evoked 
by the death of Mary Baker Eddy, 
the founder of Christian Science, 

may be said to reveal an important change in 
the psychology of this country. America, it is 
clear, is beginning to take Mrs. Eddy and her 
doctrines seriously. Where in past years bitter 
intolerance and a disposition to regard her as 
a charlatan have existed, the prevailing spirit 
is now one of interested inquiry. “Whatever 
the degree of faith or unfaith with which the 
individual may look upon what she taught and 
what was accomplished by or through her 
teachings,” says the Chicago Tribune, in a 
mood that is almost universal, she was “one 
of the most remarkable women of her time.” 
The New York World goes farther in char- 
acterizing her as “perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary woman of her century.” 

The reason for this radical change in popu- 
lar feeling is not far to seek. It may be 
found in the following semiofficial statement 
of Christian Science strength given to the 
press since Mrs. Eddy’s death: 


There are 997 churches and societies here and 
in foreign countries, with an approximate mem- 
bership of 320,000. 

There are churches in the following foreign 
countries: Africa, four; Asia, one; Philippine 
Islands, one; Australia, four; Germany, six; 
Channel Islands, one; England, fifty; Ireland, 
three; Scotland, three; Wales, one; Holland, 
two; Italy, one; Norway, one; Sweden, one; 
Switzerland, two; Bahama Islands, one; Canada, 
three; Panama, one; Porto Rico, one; Argentine 
Republic, two. 

There are 3,765 practicing healers in the United 
States and Canada, and 296 in foreign countries. 

Healers are registered in practically every 
country in the northern hemisphere. 

Every State in the Union has at least one 
Christian Science church. 

The approximate value of edifices belonging to 
Christian Scientists in America is $28,000,000. 


Such growth within a period of about thirty 
years is little short of miraculous, and led 
Mark Twain, in his book on Christian Sci- 
ence,* to ask: “Is it insanity to believe that 
Christian Scientism is destined to make the 





* Harper & Brothers. 


most formidable show that any new religion 
has made in the world since the birth and 
spread of Mohammedanism, and that within 
a century from now it may stand second to 
none only in numbers and power in Christen- 
dom?” Mark Twain never gave a final an- 
swer to his own question; but he registered 
his conviction that Mrs. Eddy is “in several 
ways the most interesting woman that ever 
lived.” 

Two biographies have been written of Mrs. 
Eddy. The first* is by Sybil Wilbur, and is 
the adoring tribute of a disciple. The second,*t 
by Georgine Milmine, is more judicial and 
therefore, for the general public, more illumi- 
nating. Miss Milmine divulges many facts 
that the friends of Mrs. Eddy would doubtless 
wish to consign to oblivion; but her throbbing 
human narrative is intensely interesting and 
in the long run will surely add to Mrs. Eddy’s 
glory, not detract from it. 

Mrs. Eddy was forty years old before her 
public life began. She was regarded as a 
chronic invalid suffering from spinal trouble, 
and the first absorbing interest of her life 
grew out of a visit she made to Dr. Phineas 
Parkhurst Quimby in Portland, Maine, in the 
hope that he might be able to cure her. 
Quimby not only cured her, but awakened in 
her the germs of an idealistic philosophy that 
was destined to dominate her whole life and 
become the foundation of her church. As Miss 
Milmine describes him, “his personality in- 
spired love and confidence. He radiated sym- 
pathy and earnestness. Patients who saw him 
for a moment even now affectionately recall 
his kind-heartedness, his benevolence, his keen 
perception.” His method was simplicity itself: 


“The medical profession constantly harped on 
the idea of sickness; Quimby constantly harped 
on the idea of health. The doctor told the 
patient that disease was inevitable, man’s nat- 
ural inheritance; Quimby told him that disease 
was merely an ‘error,’ that it was created, ‘not 
by God, but by man,’ and that health was the 
true and scientific state. “The idea that a benefi- 
cent God had anything to do with disease,’ said 





*Tue Lire or Mary Baker Eppy. By Sybil Wilbur. 
The Concord Publishing nag 

+ Tue Lire or Mary Baker G. Eppy, anp THE His- 
ToRY OF CHRISTIAN Science. By Georgine Milmine. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 
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Quimby, ‘is superstition.’ ‘Disease,’ reads an- 
other of his manuscripts, ‘is false reasoning. 
True scientific wisdom is health and happiness. 
False reasoning is sickness and death.’” 


Here was Christian Science in embryo. 
Mrs. Eddy’s task was to elaborate and de- 
velop these fundamental, revolutionary ideas 
and to give them a definite Biblical justifica- 
tion. How well she succeeded, her “Science 
and Health,” first published in 1875 and 
issued since in nearly five hundred editions, 
attests. Says Miss Milmine: 


“The basic ideas of the book and much of the 
terminology were, of course, borrowed from the 
Quimby papers which Mrs. Eddy had carried 
reverently about with her since 1864, and from 
which she had taught his doctrines. But in the 
elaboration and amplification of the Quimby 
theory, Mrs, Eddy introduced some totally new 
propositions and added many an ingenious orna- 
ment. 

“On its metaphysical side Mrs. Eddy’s science 
went a step beyond the conclusions of the ideal- 
istic philosophers—that we can have no absolute 
knowledge of matter, but only a sense impres- 
sion of its existence; she asserted that there is 
no matter and that we have no senses. The five 
senses being non-existent, Mrs. Eddy pointed out 
that ‘all evidence obtained therefrom’ is non- 
existent also. ‘AIl material life is a self-evident 
falsehood.’ But while denying the existence of 
matter, Mrs. Eddy gave it a sort of compulsory 
recognition by calling it ‘mortality. And as 
such it assumes formidable proportions. It is 
error, evil, a belief, an illusion, discord, a false 
claim, darkness, devil, sin, sickness, and death; 
and all these are non-existent. Her denials in- 
clude all the physical world and mankind, and 
all that mankind has accomplished by means of 
his reason and intelligence. ‘Doctrines, opinions, 
and beliefs, the so-called laws of nature, remedies 
for soul and body, materia medica, etc., are error,” 
Mrs. Eddy declared; but she tempered the blow 
by adding: “This may seem severe, but is said 
with honest convictions of its Truth, with rever- 
ence for God and love for man.’ 

“In Mrs. Eddy’s system all that exists is an 
immortal Principle which is defined as Spirit, 
God, Intelligence, Mind, Soul, Truth, Life, etc., 
and is the basis of all things real. This universal 
Principle is altogether good. In it there is no 
evil, darkness, pain, sickness, or other forms of 
what Mrs. Eddy called ‘error.’ Man is a spiritual 
being only and the world he inhabits is a spir- 
itual world.” 


It is too late in the day to question the at 
least partial effectiveness of Christian Science 
methods. Thousands have testified that “Sci- 
ence” has brought them relief from their suf- 
ferings. Their testimony might almost be 


said to constitute the rock on which the Chris- 
tian Science church is founded. Other churches 
have felt the need of a vital healing impulse, 
and have established “clinics” on principles 
somewhat similar to those promulgated by 
Mrs. Eddy. The “New Thought” movement 
also inculcates religious therapeutics. Miss 
Milmine says: 


“These various efforts to investigate the source 
and workings of an elusive healing principle are 
not without their value, even if the actual prac- 
tice is more often based upon enthusiasm than 
upon any exact knowledge. They serve to em- 
phasize both the benefits of psychical treatment 
and the harm which may rise from its ignorant 
or exclusive application in radical cases. But, 
from the nature of the subject, it is certain that 
the permanent value of suggestive therapeutics 
will ultimately be determined, not by the inex- 
perienced or the overzealous in any walk of life, 
but through the slow and patient experiments of 
medical science; and this, too, will be the final 
test of the value of Mrs. Eddy’s life-work.” 


So runs the story of Mrs. Eddy’s achieve- 
ment on the theoretical side; and it is only 
half of what Miss Milmine has to tell. For 
Mrs. Eddy has shown herself to be as great 
an organizer as a theorist. She has accumu- 
lated, for her church, a fortune estimated as 
high as $2,000,000. She has built, from the 
first, with an iron will and prophetic outlook. 
She has proved that she knows how to handle 
human nature in the large. At times her 
dearest disciples—Richard Kennedy, Daniel 
Spofford, Josephine Curtis Woodbury—have 
turned against her. Her closing years were 
clouded by embittered differences with Mrs. 
Augusta Stetson. But always, when the smoke 
of factional controversy has cleared away, 
Mrs. Eddy has been found triumphant. 

She was a spiritual autocrat, a benevolent 
despot, and she brooked no rivalry. Her of- 
ficial title was “Pastor Emeritus” of the 
Mother Church, but her real title was, in her 
own words, “Pastor, on this planet, of all the 
churches of the Christian Science denomina- 
tion.” Miss Milmine tells us: 





“Mrs. Eddy’s system of church government was 
not devised in a month or a year, but grew, 
by-law on by-law, to meet new emergencies and 
situations. To attain the end she desired it was 
necessary to keep fifty or sixty thousand people 
working as if the church were the first object in 
their lives; to encourage hundreds of these to 
adopt church-work as their profession and make 
it their only chance of worldly success; and yet 
to hold all this devotion and energy in sub- 
servience to Mrs. Eddy herself and to prevent 
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THE ORAL PROPAGANDIST OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
P Septimus J. Hanna has probably done more 
e 


ctive platform work in behalf of Mrs. Eddy’s doc- 
trines than any other lecturer in the cult. 


any one of these healers, or preachers, or 
teachers from attaining any marked personal 
prominence and from acquiring a personal fol- 
lowing. The church was to have all the vigor 
of spontaneous growth, but was to grow only 
as Mrs. Eddy permitted and to confine itself to 
the trellis she had built for it.” 


One of the first steps Mrs. Eddy took in 
tightening her organization was to abolish 
preaching in Christian Science churches. She 
probably felt that local leadership was becom- 
ing too pronounced, and that latitude in indi- 
vidual interpretation of the faith was likely 
to lead to dissension. Since 1895, only hymns, 
Mrs. Eddy’s prayer, and readings from “Sci- 
ence and Health” and the Bible have been per- 
mitted in Christian Science services. 

The Christian Science church is ruled by a 
Board of Directors who meet in Boston and 
were chosen by Mrs. Eddy. The present 
Board consists of the following five members: 
Archibald McLellan, Stephen A. Chase, Alli- 
son V. Stewart, John V. Dittemore and Adam 


Hi. Dickey. 


Included in the Mother Church organization 
are the Publication Committee, the Christian 
Science Publishing Society, the Board of Lec- 
tureship, the Board of Missionaries, and the 
Board of Education. The manager of the 
Publication Committee, at present Mr. Alfred 
Farlow, is elected annually by the Board of 
Directors. The Christian Science Publishing 
Society is conducted for the purpose of pub- 
lishing and marketing Mrs. Eddy’s works and 
three Christian Science periodicals, the Chris- 
tian Science Journal, the Christian Science 
Sentinel, and Der Christian Science Herold. 
There is also established in Boston the daily 
Christian Science Monitor. 

All this, Miss Milmine remarks, represents 
what is unquestionably the largest and most 
powerful organization ever founded by any 
woman in America. “Probably no other wom- 
an so handicapped,” Miss Milmine continues, 
“has ever risen from a state of helplessness 
and dependence to a position of such power 
and authority.” Everything that Christian 
Science comprises to-day—the Mother Church, 
branch churches, healers, teachers, readers, 
boards, committees, societies—were as com- 
pletely under Mrs. Eddy’s control as if she 
had been their temporal as well as their spir- 





SHE KISSES THE ROD THAT HAS SMITTEN HER 


Mrs. Augusta Stetson, leader of Christian Science in 
New York, has had her license as a Christian healer 
revoked by Mrs. Eddy, yet still confesses allegiance to 
her dead leader. 
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itual ruler; and, now that she is dead, the 
question inevitably arises: What of the 
future? In some quarters a “broader” and 
“more democratic” government of the church 
is talked of. The possibility of a “successor” 
to Mrs. Eddy has even been suggested. But 
Eugene R. Cox, Chairman of the Christian 
Science Publication Committee for New York 
State, seems to voice the opinion of the vast 
majority of Christian Scientists when he says: 

“Succession to the leadership is not open to 
question. Mrs. Eddy can have no _ successor. 
Christian Scientists the world over universally 
regard her as the founder and discoverer of 
the religion she taught. There cannot be two 
founders of a religion. 

“Since June 3, 1901, Mrs. Eddy has occupied 
the position of pastor emeritus of the Mother 
Church, a position that draws no salary. Since 
then she has taken no active part in church 
affairs, but the work has gone on the same as 
before, and the work will continue under the 
direction that has fostered this growth.” 


“If the notion at all prevails that Christian 
Scientists supposed that Mrs. Eddy could not 





THE DIRECTING MIND OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Archibald McLellan has long been one of the most 
prominent figures in the Christian Science movement. 
He is chairman of the Board of Directors of the Mother 
Church, and editor of all the Christian Science journals. 





THE LITERARY PROPAGANDIST OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
It is Alfred Farlow’s function to defend Christian 


Science in the press, and to disseminate accurate informa- 
tion concerning the faith. 


die,” Mr. Cox went on, “it ought to be cor- 
rected.” 


“She never preached that there is no material 
death. She has predicted the ultimate conquest 
of death in times to come. There thus need be 
no difficulty in the minds of Christian Scientists 
in reconciling the physical fact of her death with 
their disbelief in death itself. 

“In her book, ‘The Unity of God,’ she wrote: 
‘This generation seems too material for any 
strong demonstration over death, and hence can- 
not bring the infinite reality of life—namely, there 
is no death.’ 

“The church in this city and elsewhere will 
run on smoothly of its own momentum. Mrs 
Eddy gave it such impulse and placed it on such 
an enduring basis that it can guide itself. 

“Mrs. Eddy’s whole teaching has been that 
of individual responsibility—the responsibility of 
deeds more than of words, of right thinking, 
of doing right, of having that in mind which 
was also of Jesus Christ. 

“In proportion as Christian Scientists assume 
these responsibilities now they honor Mrs. Eddy. 
All her writings have directed us to follow prin- 
ciple and not personality, and as this is done the 
cause so wonderfully established by her will grow 
until it draws all manner of men unto it.” 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S GREATEST REBEL 


OLSTOY has been described as the 
great rebel of our time—a rebel in 
literature, a rebel in politics, a rebel 
in religion, a rebel in economics, a 

rebel in morals, his hand raised against every 
institution and every convention that outraged 
his reason or his conscience. “He was,” says 
the New York World, “the universal Luther, 
always ready to nail his theses to the door 
and say: ‘Here I stand; I cannot do other- 
wise; God help me.’” 

So it may be; and yet, such is the paradox 
of our human nature, he was also the twen- 
tieth century’s greatest lover. His whole being 
was ruled by love; every article in his strange 
and subversive creed was dictated by love; 
his heart included all men. William Jennings 
Bryan, who visited him in Russia some years 
lago, sums him up as “an apostle of love”; 
land William Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis 
Mirror, writes: 
| “He proclaimed man—man master only of him- 
self, man emancipated from the things of his con- 
trivance emancipated chiefly from his desire to 
control. and. direct other men. In doing so, he 
said that there was but one way to that end— 
love is enough.” 


In modern times there has been no stranger 
combination of spiritual dualism than Leo 
Tolstoy. He started off, as all the world 
knows, careless and licentious. He was never 
tired of castigating himself for those early 
years. Most of our lives, he has said in one 
of his frankest confessions, begin on the plane 
of animalism and instinct. “In the first stage 
a man lives only for himself, for his passions 
and impulses; for eating and drinking; for 
passing the time merrily; for hunting and for 
female society; for ambition and for vanity.” 
For thirty years his own life, he tells us, was 
no different from the rest. Then, for almost 
the first time, but with increasing fervor, he 
began to think of the welfare of others. 

The positions to which Tolstoy advanced 
grew logically out of the spiritual and 
psychological deadlock in which he found him- 
self. He was pushed on resistlessly by the 
inner urge of his own nature. His friend, 
Aylmer Maude, a man who literally “left all” 
to follow him, tells the familiar story, with 
a wealth of detail and engaging frankness, in 
a newly published biography.* “Many men,” 





*Tue Lire or Totstoy. Two volumes. By Aylmer 
Maude. Dodd, Mead & Company, 


he says, “at the age of puberty, or at any 
rate while their minds were still maturing, 
have experienced the change known as ‘con- 
version.’ What is unusual about the story of 
Tolstoy’s conversion is that it came so late in 
life and so gradually, and that the intellect 
played so large a part in it.” 

The first idea to become vital in Tolstoy’s 
mind during this period of spiritual travail 
was the idea of God. Until now “God” had 
been but a word to him. He had been in- 
clined to doubt even the existence of Deity. 
But now it seemed that when he affirmed God 
he was strong, and when he denied God he 
was weak. “What more do you seek?” a 
voice seemed to say within him. “This is He. 
He is that without which one cannot live. To 
know God and to live is one and the same 
thing. God is life. Live seeking God, and 
then you will not live without God.” And 
more than ever before, “all within him and 
around him lit up, and the light did not aban- 
don him.” 

It was not a personal God that Tolstoy 
came to believe in. He was never willing 
to affirm a personal God. What he did accept 
was the idea of a Will which had produced 
him and desired something of him. “There 
are two Gods,” he told Mr. Maude, years 
later; and went on to explain: “There is the 
God people generally believe in—a God who 
has to serve them (sometimes in very refined 
ways, perhaps by merely giving them peace 
of mind): This God does not exist. But the 
God whom people forget—the God whom we 
all have to serve—does exist and is the prime 
cause of our existence and of all that we 
perceive.” 

In this conception of deity Tolstoy’s human- 
itarian passion was rooted. He began to 
reason, and later to write, along such lines 
of argument as this: 


“We feel that we ought to be happy, yet find 
happiness unattainable. This is because our aim 
is not a single one. We seek an animal good, 
but what we really long for, if we but know it, 
is spiritual good. 

“We are members one of another. The life 
of self-sacrifice is the only reasonable life, and 
love dwells in every heart, leading us towards 
such a life. To make this our object solves 
life’s apparent contradictions. 

“True happiness begins only with the birth 
which enables us to see that the thing to aim 
at is not our own personal welfare; and enables 
us honestly to say: ‘I want nothing for myself.’” 
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From Aylmer Maude's Life of Tolstoy 


“A TOWER HAS FALL 


“With the death of Tolstoy,” says G. K. Chesterton, “Europe is shaken by the fall of a tower, and even those 
who call the tower ‘crazy’ would still call it tall) He was perhaps the fullest, finest expression of the strange energy 
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Nothing could seem more innocent than 
such expressions of faith in God and the law 
of love, and yet they led to Tolstoy’s bitterest 
controversies and to his final excommunication 
by the Russian Orthodox Church. He was a 
Theist, but not, technically speaking, a Chris- 
tian. He did not believe in the Divinity of 
Christ; he even went so far as to admit, at 
one time, that there were good reasons for 
supposing that Christ never existed. He did 
not believe in the Atonement, or in miracles. 

The Gospels and the words of Jesus Tolstoy 
regarded as by far the most important part 
of the Scriptures, and from them he drew the 
five great commandments on which his soci- 
ological gospel was based, namely: 


(1) Do not be angry. (Matthew V, 21.) 

2) Do not lust. (Matthew V, 27.) 

3) Do not give away the control of your 
future actions by taking oaths. (Matthew V, 33.) 

4) Do not resist evil. (Matthew V, 38.) 

5) Do not withhold love from any one. 
(Matthew V, 43.) 


The familiarity of Tolstoy’s texts and the rev- 
erence in which they are held by the orthodox 
convey again a sense of religious innocence 
and harmiessness. But, in Tolstoy’s inter- 
pretation, the words of Jesus became as a 
flaming sword which he used to cleave the 
dearest traditions and institutions of the world. 
Government, the army, courts of justice, pris- 
ons, churches, property, marriage, fell under 
the ban of his fiercest criticism. He claimed 
that, weighed in the balances of true Christian 
love, they were all “found wanting.” 

On no single point were Tolstoy’s views 
so extreme as on the sex question. His 
“Kreutzer Sonata” marked the beginning of 
a propaganda directed toward inculcating the 
idea that all sex-relation is sinful. “The 
Christian ideal,” he contended, “is that of love 
of |God and one’s fellow-..en . . . whereas 
sexual love, marriage, is a service of self 
and consequently in any case an obstacle to 
the service of God and man, and therefore, 
from a Christian point of view, a fall, a sin.” 

The lengths to which Tolstoy was driven 
by| his inexorable logic are clearly indicated 
in ja letter to an American clergyman, Adin 
Ballou. He argues that the principle of non- 
resistance to evil is so sacred that “a true 
Christian will always prefer to be killed by 
a tnadman, rather than to deprive him of his 
liberty.” He goes on to say of property: “A 
true Christian not only cannot claim any 
rights of property, but the term property can- 


not have any significance for him. All that 
he uses, a Christian only uses till somebody 
takes it from him. He cannot defend his 
property, so he cannot have any.” Of govern- 
ment, he writes in the same letter: 


“For a true Christian the term government 
cannot have any significance and reality. Govern- 
met is, for a Christian, only regulated violence; 
Governments, States, nations, property, churches, 
all these for a true Christian are only words 
without meaning; he can understand the mean- 
ing other people attach to these words, but for 
him they have none.” 


There was always a method, it will be seen, 
in Tolstoy’s madness. The London Saturday 
Review calls him “the most logical teacher in 
the world.” Given his premises and his 
uncompromising spirit, his conclusions were 
inevitable. But to some of his critics it has 
seemed as tho his function in life was to show 
the impossibility of carrying any principle to 
its logical conclusion. His creed, they say, 
was a kind of reductio ad absurdum of love 
and altruism; he showed that it was possible 
to have too much of even a good thing. Years 
ago, Maurice Maeterlinck, in a memorable 
essay, observed that Tolstoy and Nietzsche, 
“two men of genius,’ marked the two most 
extreme points in the struggle of the modern 
conscience. Tolstoy is the altruist and Nietz- 
sche the egoist. Each emphasized a dif- 
ferent aspect of truth, and each, it may finally 
be seen, was necessary, in the sense in which 
two arcs of a circle are necessary to complete 
the whole. 

It is deeply significant that Tolstoy himself, 
toward the end of his life, began to doubt his 
altruistic gospel. “I feel very clearly,” he 
said, in a confession published last year in 
Collier’s Weekly, “the beginning of a loss of 
interest not only in my own personality, my 
joys and sorrows—all that happily lies far 
behind me and is long ago buried—but in the 
welfare of humanity and the happiness of the 
world. No longer with my former keenness 
can J stand forward to defend such things 
as self-education, temperance, and thrift. I 
find that I have even become indifferent to 
human welfare, to the great question: Will 
the Kingdom of Heaven come or not?” 

In his. final mood Tolstoy seemed to be 
seeking something akin to the spiritual in- 
dividualism of Indian Yogi-hood. He said 
that he felt he was finding for the first time 
not merely the joys of unselfishness, but also 
full satisfaction of his “desire for personal 
happiness.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
FRANCISCO FERRER 


T IS fourteen months since Francisco 
Ferrer, the Spanish Freethinker and 
Anarchist, fell in a moat outside the 
Montjuich prison-fortress, Barcelona, 

pierced by the bullets of soldiers and crying 
with his last breath: “Long live the Modern 
School!” During this period the interest 
evoked by his life and work has spread 
throughout all lands. The first anniversary 
of his death was commemorated by hundreds 
of public meetings. Biographies of Ferrer 
have appeared in almost every European lan- 
guage. Schools in his honor have been estab- 
lished in England, France and Italy. Even 
Australia, Japan, India and Persia have paid 
him tribute. In Brussels, where an interna- 
tional Ferrer committee, including many fa- 
mous men, is carrying on a vigorous propa- 
ganda, a marble slab in his memory has already 
been dedicated, and a statue is soon to be un- 
veiled. In America there has been organized 
a Francisco Ferrer Association which is start- 
ing radical schools at the present moment in 
New York, Philadelphia, Salt Lake City and 
Seattle. 

The so-called “martyrdom” of Ferrer is a 
live issue among both radicals and conserva- 
tives. It interests, indeed, most deeply those 
who stand at the two extremes of thought— 
the Roman Catholics, on the one side, and the 
Anarchists and Freethinkers, on the other. 
Roman Catholics have tried to show that Fer- 
rer was a man dangerous to the public weal, 
immoral in his private life, treasonable in his 
public activities, and justly executed. The 
radicals, on the other hand, see in him a vic- 
tim of Roman Catholic hatred, a man of con- 
scientious convictions, a hero who died for his 
ideas. 

Many opinions on both sides of this mo- 
mentous controversy have been vitiated by in- 
adequate knowledge of facts. During his life- 
time Ferrer was known to but a limited circle. 
It was only after his death that his real sig- 
nificance began to be understood. In the heat 
and emotion accompanying his execution, in- 
accurate statements were made by both his 
friends and his enemies. A great need was 
felt for reliable information, and S. S. 
McClure, of New York, publisher and editor 
of McClure’s Magazine, met this need by send- 
ing William Archer, one of his ablest contrib- 
utors, to Barcelona to gather facts at first 


hand. Mr. Archer is well known as the Eng- 
lish translator of Ibsen, and as a gifted writer 
on literary and dramatic topics. His articles 
on Ferrer in the November and December 





re’s are models of painstaking research, 
and will be accepted by most people as an im- 
partial résumé of essential facts. 

Mr. Archer’s account may conveniently be 
considered under three heads. He deals with 
the private life of Ferrer; with his ideas and 
schools; and with the trial at which he was 
condemned. The conclusions to which the 
articles lead may be briefly stated thus: Fer- 
rer was not a great educator; he was net a 
creat man. But his idealism was ardent and 
sincere, his courage was high and unflinching; 
and he was killed unjustly. 

The charge brought against Ferrer by the 
Spanish Government, the charge on which he 
was killed, was stated by the Public Prose- 
cutor as follows: 

“We prosecute Francisco Ferrer y Guardia as 
chief of a military rebellion. To state our charge 
precisely, we must explain in what sense we use 
the word chief. By chief we mean the com- 
mander, the superior, the head, the one whom 
the mob seeks and recognizes, who incites and 
directs the others, who alone ra‘ses his voice, 
proclaims the aim of the rebellion, and finds, 
apportions and distributes the means for accom- 
plishing it.” 

The “rebellion” to which reference is made 
is, of course, the uprising in Barcelona of 
July, 1909. Mr. Archer gives an illuminating 
account of the events leading up to that up- 
rising. Certain mines in the Riff region of 
Morocco, he tells us, had for over a year been 
worked “under precarious circumstances” by 
a group of capitalists mainly, but not exclu- 
sively, Spanish. A railway was in course of 
construction from the Spanish settlement of 
Melilla to the mines: and on July 9, 1909, a 
body of Moors attacked the workmen engaged 
on the line and killed three or four Spanish 
subjects. The military governor of Melilla at 
once sallied forth to punish the marauders— 
and found himself in a hornet’s nest. He 
communicated his plight to the Minister of 
War in Madrid, and the latter began to rush 
forward reinforcements. But Spain as a 
whole was indifferent to the issue. It was an 
unpopular war. The radical elements, already 
indoctrinated with “anti-militarist” views, re- 
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garded the Moroccan difficulty as a capitalist’s 
quarrel. They opposed the embarkation of 
soldiers and, in Barcelona, where radical feel- 
ing ran strongest, they inaugurated on July 26 
a “general strike” in protest against the war. 
The strike proved a calamity. It soon outran 
the leadership of its initiators and began to ex- 
press itself in riot and incendiarism. It blazed 
intermittently for a week. More than fifty 
ecclesiastical buildings were burnt and about a 
hundred lives were lost. The dead included 
two priests and a nun, four or five soldiers and 
police, and eighty or ninety workingmen. 
Now what was Ferrer’s relation to the Bar- 
celona uprising? Mr. Archer replies, in 
effect, that his relation was purely acci- 
dental, Ferrer had been in England for 
months, absorbed in academic and ethical 


THE PROPOSED FERRER STATUE FOR PARIS 


In |contradistinction_ to the pure simplicity cf the ] 
ment |to Ferrer, the Paris design is complex. Ferrer lies prostrate on 
his bboks. Above him are victims of the Inquisition—Servetus and 
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studies, gathering new text-books for his 
schools. He had returned to Barcelona in 
June, called suddenly home by the illness of a 
niece who subsequently died. At the time of 
the Barcelona uprising he was seeing through 
the press a Spanish translation of Elisée Re- 
clus’s monumental geographical work, “Man 
and the Earth,” and was making arrangements 
for the production of an illustrated translation 
of Kropotkin’s history of “The Great Revolu- 
tion.” To quote directly from Mr. Archer’s 
narrative: 


“On July 22—just four days after the Sunday 
that witnessed the first scene of protest against 
the war and four days before the Monday of 
the general strike—he wrote a letter to Miguel 
Moreno, formerly a teacher in the Escuela Mo- 
derna [Modern School], who desired to discuss 
with him the possible foundation 
of a farm-school. Here is the 
letter in full (I have seen the 


meee: ‘MoncatT, 22/7, 1909 
Moneat, ; , 


Fricnd Moreno: 

I have so many things to ar- 
range and put in order here at 
Mongat that I intend to go very 
little to Barcelona until I have 
finished. 

In order to see me, the best 
plan would be for you to come 
here on some holiday afternoon. 
But, if that does not suit you, I 
would come to Barcelona on Sun- 
day morning, by a train that ar- 
rives at nine. In that case let me 
know beforehand and meet me at 
the station. 

I repeat that I am your affec- 
tionate FERRER. 

We have recently lost a niece 
eight years old, to our no small 
sorrow, aS you may suppose.’ 

“Here we find ‘the author and 
chief of the rebellion,’ four days 
before its outbreak, not even men- 
tioning public affairs, and express- 
ing a wish to avoid coming to 
Barcelona. Moreno, however, in 
his reply, suggested a meeting at 
the station, not for Sunday, but 
for Monday morning; and to this 
Ferrer agreed... . 

“On the morn‘ng of the fateful 
26th Ferrer betook himself to 
Barcelona, and Moreno met him, 
as arranged, at the Estacion de 
Francia. Here it was that the 
two streams of private and of 
public events definitely flowed to- 


Etientie Dolet. From the smoke of the funeral pile rises a feminine gether. Moreno was, in fact, one 


figure| symbolizing Free Thought. 
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of those most actively concerned in the organiza- 
tion of the strike. He naturally told Ferrer what 
was afoot; and he strongly asserts that this was 
the first Ferrer had heard of it. 

“What did he say?’ I asked. 

“‘Ffe said,’ Moreno replied, ‘that if it was a 
serious movement that was going to lead to any- 
thing, it had all his sympathy; but if it was to be 
a mere flash in the pan, he regretted it.’” 


Mr. Archer goes on to subject to the keenest 
analysis the trial of Ferrer and the depositions 
of the sixty or seventy witnesses who testified 
against him. He examines with closest 
scrutiny the documentary evidence offered. 
And this is the conclusion he comes to: 


“I am not at all sure that, had Ferrer been 
fairly tried under reasonable rules of evidence, 
he would have got off scot-free. He was cer- 
tainly not the ‘author and chief of the revolt’; 
that accusation was a monstrous absurdity; but 
it is not quite clear that his irrepressible sympathy 
with every form of revolt may not have led him 
into one or two indiscretions. What is perfectly 
clear is that it was not the crumbs of good 
evidence against him that led to his condemnation, 
but the mountain of bad evidence, to most of 
which a rational court of law would have refused 
to listen fora moment. The ultimate truth, when 
we get to the roots of things, is that he fell a 
victim to a simple equivocation—a play upon 
words. His accusers, his judges, all the witnesses 
against him, from the villagers of Premia up to 
the Fiscal of the Supreme Court (who was prac- 
tically, tho not formally, cited as a witness), were 
profoundly convinced that he was morally re- 
sponsible for the revolt—that he was, through 
his opinions and teachings, the moral ‘author and 
chief’ of the ‘Revolution.’ But the law had un- 
fortunately omitted to make such ‘moral’ author- 
ship a capital crime, so it was necessary to allege 
efficient and actual authorship as well. Constant- 
ly and quite plainly we see the minds of witnesses 
and advocates shifting from the one ground to 
the other, and back again. The most flagrant in- 
stance, perhaps, occurs in the dictamen of the 
Auditor (‘Process,’ p. 56); but the insidious fal- 
lacy is traceable on almost every page of the 
official documents, to say nothing of the writings 
of conservative and clerical apologists for the 
sentence. Many of these, indeed, practically 
abandon any other plea than that of ‘moral’ re- 
sponsibility. 

“Ts it a just plea? Can it be maintained that 
the five years’ activity of the Escuela Moderna 
and its succursales, together with the publication 
of certain scientific and educational manuals, con- 
tributed appreciably to the popular frame of 
mind displayed in the revolt? Barcelona had 
been a turbulent city and a hotbed of acratism 
and anti-clericalism long before Ferrer began his 
educational work. The influence of that work it 
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THE FIRST MONUMENT TO FERRER 


Paid for by donations from admirers in many countries, 
and soon to be erected in Brussels. The design is by 
Auguste Puttemans. 


is impossible to measure precisely; but it was, in 
all probability, a mere drop in the bucket. At 
any rate, it is a gross absurdity to seek in the 
Escuela Moderna the mainspring of the revolt.” 


In regard to the intimate details of Ferrer’s 
life, Mr. Archer has much that is vital and in- 
teresting to say. There were four women in 
Ferrer’s life, it seems. One of these, Mlle. 
Meunier, who left him the money with which 
he started his schools, was his friend in only a 
platonic sense. Mr. Archer acquits Ferrer of 
the charge of having deceived her; he shows 
that, on the contrary, Ferrer converted her to 
a belief in most of his ideas, With the other 
three women—his Catholic wife, Madame 
Bonnara and Soledad Villafranca—Ferrer’s re- 
lations were intimate. He had three daugh- 
ters by his wife, and two of these, Paz and 
Trinidad, interceded for his life when it was 
hanging in the balance. Ferrer’s relations 
with his wife were most unhappy and were 
undoubtedly aggravated by his growing rad- 
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icalism. She tried to shoot him, and they 
finally separated, she to become the partner of 
a Russian, he to enter into a “free union” 
with Madame Bonnara. Ferrer had a son by 
Madame Bonnara, but his life with her was in- 
harmonious. She is cited by Mr. Archer as 
- “a hostile witness as regards Ferrer’s personal 
character.” The fourth woman in his life, 
Soledad Villafranca, was of a very different 
type. She was an ardent sympathizer with 
his ideals, became a teacher in his schools, and 
remained his companion until the day of his 
death. The general impression left on Mr. 
Archer’s mind by Ferrer’s private life is 
registered in the following words: 


“It is perfectly true that he was a man of 
irregular life; nor can the irregularity be ex- 
plained away on the ground that he could not free 
himself from his disastrous marriage. Tho we 
find him, even as late as 1898, making efforts to 
obtain a divorce, it cannot be pretended that he 
suffered greatly under his disability, or that he 
was averse on principle from the ‘free unions’ in 
which he lived.” 


Of the ideas inculcated in Ferrer’s schools, 
Mr. Archer has this to say: 


“It is unfortunate that the word ‘Anarchism’ 
is so closely associated in the popular mind with 
the throwing of bombs. In Spain, where a great 
majority of the working class are Anarchists, in 
the sense of being opposed to a centralized state, 
people have tried to escape from the ambiguity 
by employing another word, acratism, which 
may be interpreted ‘opposition to power. An 
acratist Ferrer certainly was, and his whole 
teaching was directed toward the inculcation of 
dogmatic acratism. It was anti-religious, anti- 
monarchical, anti-patriotic, anti-militarist, anti- 
capitalist. Tho opposed on principle to rewards 


no less than to punishments, he broke through 
his principle and offered a reward for an inscrip- 
tion, to be placarded in his schoolrooms, show- 
ing the absurd:ty of doing homage to the national 
flag. Such observances were ‘atavisms’ (a favor- 
ite word of his) which he detested. 

“He deceived himself in thinking that his meth- 
od of teaching left the child’s intelligence to de- 
velop freely. The extracts which he himself pub- 
lished from the essays of his pupils show plainly 
that they were crammed with dogmas, just as 
they would have been in a clerical school; only 
the dogmas happened to be rationalistic and lib- 
ertarian. There are very few countries in which 
teaching so openly hostile to the existing form 
of government and to the whole social order 
would be endured. One can scarcely imagine 
what would happen if such a school were estab- 
lished, and found numerous imitators, in America 
or England; but assuredly the principle of tol- 
eration would be strained to its limit. Ferrer, 
however, carried on his campaign unmolested for 
five years.” 

Such is William Archer’s verdict on the 
trial, the life and the ideas of Francisco Ferrer. 
It is deeply interesting, whether considered 
from the radical or conservative point of view. 
To Roman Catholics it is bound to be unpalat- 
able because it shows that Ferrer was killed 
on false charges. To radicals it is almost as 
unsympathetic because it takes so derogatory 
an attitude toward Ferrer’s character and 
creed. But one point it seems to establish be- 
yond all cavil and beyond the possibility of 
further controversy, namely: Francisco Fer- 
rer was really a martyr, in the sense that he 
died not as the leader of a rebellion, but as 
the promulgator of ideas that, however de- 
testable they may have been to some, were to 
him dearer than life itself. 





THE CRUX OF THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS 
SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


OR fifty years the modernist ferment 
has been working in Europe, and 
country after country has been throw- 
ing off or modifying Roman Catholic 

power. The Kulturkampf or, as it is some- 
times called, the “battle of civilization” with 
the Roman pontiff and his hosts, may be said 
to have started, in modern times, in Bismarck’s 
conflict with the Vatican. It spread to France, 
“the eldest daughter of the church,” and for 
the first time in European history separated 
state from church in that country. It has agi- 
tated Italy during all the years of the twen- 
tieth century. It was one of the principal 


factors in the Portuguese Revolution. And at 
the present time it presents the most difficult 
problem with which Spanish statesmanship has 
to cope. 

“Spain is a country in which two and two 
do not always make four,” says a German 
writer in the Chronik der Christlichen Welt 
(Tiibingen), repeating the historic answer of 
the Duke of Wellington to his Government’s 
criticism of military tactics pursued by him 
in the Spanish peninsula. And in truth, the 
same writer continues, when we study the re- 
lation of the Roman Curia to the Spanish state, 
we meet with many amazing contradictions. 
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On the Spanish side there has been very little 
consistency. While Charles V. and Philip 
II. showed but scant respect for the Pope, 
some of their successors have made the most 
far-reaching concessions to his demands. Even 
to this day, the most independent and liberal 
statesmen of Spain regard it as a matter of 
the greatest importance to be recognized as 
“good? Catholics; while, on the other hand, 
clerical capitalists and ladies belonging to the 
sisterhoods often treat the bishops with im- 
pudence and insolence even when, apparently, 
the defence of religious matters is involved. 

The relation of state and church in Spain 
is supposed to be regulated by the Concordat 
of 1851, but as early as 1859 a new Concordat 
had become necessary. Then came the revolu- 
tion of 1868, and, in the constitution adopted 
in 1869, only so much regard was shown for 
the Church of Rome as pleased the Cortes. 
In 1875 the Bourbon dynasty was restored and 
a year later a new constitution was drawn up. 
Against the eleventh paragraph of this consti- 
tution the Vatican protested most vigorously, 
because it violated the Concordat, while other 
privileges, such as the supervision of the 
schools, which had been granted by the Con- 
cordat to the Roman Catholic Church and 
which were now ignored, were not particularly 
considered by the people. On the other hand, 
by the decision of the ministry, the power 
of the state, its police, etc., were placed in the 
service of the church. This power has for 
many years been used practically to annul the 
religious tolerance which had been granted by 
the much discussed eleventh paragraph; and 
the proposal to repeal the decree, made last 
spring, has caused an endless amount of wran- 
gling and debate. The paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 


“The Roman Catholic Apostolic Religion is the 
rel'gion of the state. The nation obligates itself 
to support its worship and its clergy. In the 
territory of the Spanish kingdom nobody is to 
be molested on account of his religious opinions, 
nor to be prevented from worshipping in accord- 
ance with his cultus, so long as he does not 
violate Christian morality. However, no other 
public ceremonies or manifestations shall be 
permitted, save those of the state religion.” 


Against this clause Pius IX. protested, on 
the ground that it was not in harmony with 
the Concordat. In order to satisfy the Curia, 
Canovas, as far back as 1876, interpreted this 
paragraph as follows: “Every public mani- 
festation of the sects not in harmony with the 
Church of Rome or its cultus, except their 


‘temples’ an@ burial places, is from now on to 
be prohibited.” Public manifestations, in the 
sense of this ruling, included all public 
acts, whether on the streets or in connection 
with the outer walls of the places of worship 
or of burial places, that made known the cere- 
monies, rites, customs and services of these 
dissenters. 

Accordingly, all the inscriptions, crosses, 
etc., on Protestant houses of worship had to 
be removed, and since that time the Roman 
Catholic authorities have demanded their 
privileges in this regard most rigidly. Even 
the sound of Sunday-school children’s voices, 
if it could be heard on the streets, has been 
interpreted as a public manifestatior. of a 
dissenting cultus. The facade of Pastor 
Fliedner’s Protestant College in Madrid had 
to be changed because its Gothic windows 
were construed as evidence of a dissenting 
cult. Cabrera, a Protestant pastor, had to 
remove a cross from his chapel, and the only 
way in which the German churches in Madrid 
and Barcelona could display their crucifixes 
was to put them in the garden in the back- 
ground, behind the churches and parsonages. 

Nominally, the thirteenth paragraph in the 
constitution secures for dissenters the free 
expression of their religious convictions. The 
Supreme Tribunal of Rome has even decided 
that it is permissible to criticize the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church in a scientific spirit, so 
long as there is no abuse or ridicule. But in 
practice, it is claimed, things are different. 
Protestants are often fined for failing to do 
reverence to the host. 

Most peculiar is the marriage situation in 
Spain. In principle, civil marriage is per- 
mitted, but often it is the civil officials them- 
selves who recommend church marriage. In 
cases where this latter method is not pursued, 
applicants are often compelled to wait for 
months before being permitted to marry. 

The number of priests paid by the state 
is about 42,000. The number of those in re- 
ligious orders, male and female, cannot be 
reliably estimated. Both the monks and the 
secular clergy are exceedingly influential in 
aristocratic circles, but the middle classes 
dislike the monasteries on account of the com- 
petition of their industries. It is even danger- 
ous for a priest or a monk to appear in his 
garb on the street in some places after night, 
so bitter is the feeling of the~ populace. 

The concessions .recently made by Cana- 
lejas to dissenters in reality amount to little. 
The Kulturkampf in Spain has scarcely begun. 
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WILLIAM JAMES AS A SPIRITUAL LIBERATOR 


ILLIAM JAMES’S true significance 
as a thinker has not, it seems, been 
fully realized yet. He has been 
celebrated as a leader in psychol- 

ogy, religion, philosophy and psychic research, 
but his real claim on immortality, we are now 
told, lay not so\much in his mastery of any of 
these subjects ds in the fact that he liberated 
the minds of men and set them on the road to 
unimagined possibilities. “Professor James,” 
says G. K. Chesterton, “was really a turning 
point in the history of our time”; and L. P. 
Jacks, editor of | The Hibbert Journal, compar- 
ing the mission|of James with that of Eucken 
in Germany and of Bergson in France, inti- 
mates that the|author of “Pragmatism” ex- 
pressed the most important feature of the 
change which has come over the Western 
world during the past fifty years when he took 
the ground that) the movement of the human 
spirit, in religion as in everything else, is free, 
and that, in the nature of the case, it is im- 
possible to lay down any line of advance as 
the line that must be taken. 

In a brilliant, appreciation, published in the 
Paris Figaro, Guglielmo Ferrero, the Italian 
historian, charatterizes William James as the 
great “philosophical conciliator” of the New 
World. He says: 


“James was probably the first philosopher who 
could rightly be| called ‘American’—not because 
he was born in [America but because his work 
has already effected several changes in certain 
of the fundamental tendencies of our culture— 
changes due, in more ways than one, to the in- 
fluences of life in the New World. 

“Perhaps the most profound of those changes 
is the spirit of |conciliation which replaces the 
spirit of struggle and, if I may employ that ex- 
pression, the ‘warlike soul’ of European philos- 
ophies. | 

“Pragmatism, |jof which William James was 
one of the founders, seems to me more than a 
practical philosophy. Rather, I regard it as an 
effort toward philosophical conciliation, whose 
spirit and tendencies one comprehends better 
after visiting North America. The violent con- 
troversies of European philosophies, the spirit of 
irreconcilability that has so long characterized 
them and that is now but slightly diminished— 
all this is partly |the result of the religious, poli- 
tical and national struggles that have strongly 
agitated Europe|since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

“But such struggles are so attenuated in the 
New World that even the cultivated American 
finds it hard to| comprehend social warfare ex- 


cept as it takes the form of economic warfare. 
Religious and particularly intellectual quarrels 
seem to him a kind of grim absurdity. Con- 
fronting doctrines, he does not see the ties that 
in Europe attach them to the great historical in- 
terests of institutions, nations and governments, 
and so he cannot understand why so many minds 
insist passionately upon claiming a monopoly of 
truth in matters that admit of no final solution 
and must always be open to debate. Conse- 
quently, in spiritual things and in philosophy, 
the Americans show tendency toward concilia- 
tion that sometimes makes Europeans smile, for 
certain of these manifestations are at once naive 
and bizar. 

“The work of William James is perhaps the 
most serious among the efforts toward concilia- 
tion made thus far by the American mind.” 


In the past, Ferrero observes, Europe has 
looked to America as a land of implacable 
selfishness and ferocious energy, absorbed by 
commercialism and indifferent to religion. It 
has needed such men as James to correct this 
false impression. Ferrero is sure that for 
something like half a century before and after 
the storm of 1848 a philosophy of the kind 
p-opounded by James would have called forth 
violent protest in Europe. But now the psy- 
chological atmosphere has changed; and the 
change seems to betoken “the beginnings of a 
new intellectual orientation.” “How came it,” 
Ferrero asks, “that the science, philosophy and 
literature of Europe, tho born amid war and 
revolution, should at last feel tempted by the 
fruits of peace? May we expect that in the 
near future a truce will terminate the long 
civil war that has raged for three centuries in 
the world of ideas?” He answers: 


“Such an outcome would imply so profound a 
revolution in the intellectual life of European 
peoples that one must be slow to predict it. It 
is certain, however, that European sympathy to- 
ward the American philosopher’s work proves 
that, in the Old World as well as across the 
sea, men are coming to realize the necessity of 
seeking new solutions of the great problems of 
life. 

“Whatever destiny the future allots to his 
work, William James will rank as one of those 
who sought new ideas. Thanks to him, America 
will be able to say that she has given the world 
not only riches and mechanical wonders, but also 
beautiful and noble ideas. In Europe and Amer- 
ica, men will not forget the modest, simple cour- 
age with which this philosopher proclaimed that 
man has need not merely of philosophic and 
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scientific truth, but also of peace, happiness, 
moral balance and serenity; that no doctrine can 
suffice him, however solid its rational founda- 
tions, unless it satisfies the profound aspirations 
of his consciousness. 

“It would be rash to affirm that this idea repre- 


sents a great discovery. Rather, it seems to be 
an immediate intuition of common sense. Yet 
the haughty intellectualism of Europe had so far 
forgotten this clear and simple principle that he 
who introduced it anew into philosophy has de- 
served well of his fellows.” 





BJORNSON’S OPTIMISTIC GOSPEL 


writer, that he once slept in a hotel 

where a picture hung over his bed repre- 

senting a beast of prey leaping at a bird’s 
nest. He could not sleep, and at last he jumped 
to his feet, took a pen, and wrote in large 
letters under the picture: “They were saved.” 
The story admirably illustrates Bjérnson’s uni- 
versalist faith. Despair and hopelessness had 
no place in his philosophy. 

In one sense, all that Bjérnson wrote was 
an expression of his faith; but Ella Anker, 
who relates the above story and undertakes 
(in The Contemporary Review) to trace the 
religious development of her hero, chooses to 
confine herself more particularly to his dramas. 

“Arnljot Gelline,” a work of his youth, is the 
first expression of Bjérnson’s religious ideals. 
In it he depicts a worshipper of Thor who was 
born to be a chieftain. At the beginning 
Arnljot recognizes no law but the law of his 
own strength. Then he falls in love. A 
woman’s tears moisten his cheek and his strong 
arm grows weak. He does not understand 
what has happened. Is there anything greater 
than strength? he asks. Is there anything 
greater than to rule? Is love greater? He 
trembles, and is redeemed by his love. 

Bjérnson’s second drama, “Sigurd Slembe,” 
shows the conflict between the artistic and 
moral sides of man’s nature. “Sensations 
flash througn his mind like tempestuous gales, 
and what he has built up in one hour is pulled 
down in the next.” Sigurd feels his life broken 
into fragments, but sets out for the Holy Land 
and is finally saved by his great purpose. 

“Sigurd the Crusader,” Bjérnson’s next 
hero, prays at the Holy Sepulcher in Jeru- 
salem and returns to Norway with glory. But 
in humdrum daily life his spiritual ardor 
abates; he is at the mercy of his passions, and 
at times rages like a wild animal. Only one 
person can calm him—Otto Birting, who, with 
Bible in hand, exorcises his evil spirit. The 
drama ends in spiritual victory. 

These three dramas, symbolic of Bjérnson’s 
own youthful struggle, were followed by one 


T IS told of Bjérnson, the great Norse 


of his most important works, “Beyond Human 
Power.” In this play, as Mrs. Anker inter- 
prets it, is mirrored a period of intellectual 
doubt which was world-wide in influence. 
Bjornson “takes leave of Christianity, and the 
whole play breathes pain and infinite sadness. 
It is intended,” says Mrs. Anker, “to be a dead- 
ly attack on Christianity ; but never have Chris- 
tians been represented with such nobility and 
beauty, with such deep sympathy. It is as if 
a man were bidding good-by to life, parting 
from his own soul, and seeing for the last 
time in a vision how beautiful life has been.” 
Mrs. Anker continues her interpretation of 
Bjornson’s meaning: 


“The drama is laid in Nordland, the land of 
the midnight sun. The endless winter night 
passes into the endless sunny summer day. We 
are in the grip of the boundless. Pastor Sang 
is a believer following the example of Christ. 
He heals the sick by prayer; he is so filled with 
God’s spirit that all who get near to him feel a 
power flowing out from him. He places his life 
in the hands of God; he exposes it to all manner 
of dangers, but invisible forces carry him un- 
hurt across the raging seas and through the 
mountain mists. His goodness is infinite. Hu- 
man beings and flowers—his love embraces them 
all; his tenderness goes out to all living things, 
and his trust in others makes them good. He 
can heal everyone except his own wife. She 
has been lying in bed without sleep for six 
weeks; for years she has been lame. Her love 
for Sang is as boundless as his faith. He is to 
her the best man who has lived on earth, but 
she fears the supernatural forces that expose his 
life and the lives of their children to danger, 
and her sense of earthly reality revolts against 
the miraculous. In this anxiety, in this strife, 
she loses her strength. She knows she will die 
soon. She is already nothing but soul, but is 
kept alive by the sunshine of his love. She is 
herself one of these Nordland flowers whose 
summer is so short, but to which the sunshine 
of the. endless day gives an intense life in colors 
and fragrance. 

“Has anything more full of tenderness been 
written than the talk between these two? He 
thanks her because she has given her life for his 
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sake—given it joyfully, tho she did not share 
his faith. But still] more one feels the unsaid 
things passing between them like music. Loving 
tenderness and a happiness so overpowering that 
it almost reaches breaking point. All except her 
he has been able to/help and heal. Now he will 
try again: ‘Klara, do you hear? It is no longer 
I that speak; it is he great certainty within me 
—and you know from Whom that always comes!’ 

“Now he will go} to the church; it stands so 
near that she can |hear his voice through the 
open windows. When the bells ring then she 
must know that he| begins to pray, and then he 
will come to her, dnd she w.ll rise to her feet 
and walk. He knows this. 

“Sang leaves her| The children stand round 
her bed trembling; they feel the approach of the 
mysterious. The bpils begin to ring. ‘Mother! 
mother!’ they cry] But she does not reply. 
She is asleep—she sleeps the sleep of a child. 

“Then a great avalanche rolis down the moun- 
tain side. People gather round the church in 
anxiety. But the rumbling avalanche, when it 
reaches the church, {rolls past it, and the notes of 
Sang’s ‘Hallelujah’ [rise over the whirling snow. 
He knows that his prayer has been heard. 
Wonder upon wonder! The people are kneeling 
down, linked in prdver round the church. Now 
they follow Sang td his home singing. His wife 
rises to her feet and walks—walks towards him. 
The miracle happens. She waiks to meet him, 
but the next momé¢nt she sinks and dies. The 
miracle shattered her life. 

“‘But this was |not the meaning? Or r 
Sang looks up to God. ‘Or—:’ His heart 
breaks, and he falls) down dead. The first doubt 
killed him.” 














This play was iritended to show the impossi- 
bility of miracle, |but the deepest impression 
left on many auditors was that of the power 
of love and faith lover the soul. ‘So intense 
was Bjérnson’s love of Christianity,’ Mrs. An- 
ker testifies, “so filled was he with God, that 
against his own intention he made the miracle 
become a glorious| certainty for us. He con- 
vinced us that miracle is not beyond human 
power.” 

The second part|of “Beyond Human Power” 
deals with the social conflict "between capi- 
talists and workmen. Bjérnson makes it clear 
that he sympathizes neither with oppression 
above, nor with anarchy below. He puts into 
the mouth of one of the employers the words: 
“We must not repdy evil with evil. We do not 
call out the good|in people by that. And if 
we do not call out the good we have nothing to 
build upon.” The|play is a plea for the larger 
Socialism—“not the Socialism that wants to 
force its way with violence, but the Socialism 


that in brotherly fellowship seeks to bring 
about the new social state.” 

Bjornson’s faith is summed up by Mrs. An- 
ker in the following words: “Life is not to be 
the unconscious life of Nature, not mere en- 
joyment. Our will must govern and guide our 
life, and art is to be a servant in this work; 
not l’art pour l’art, but l’art pour la vie.” Of 
the contrast between Bjérnson’s point of view 
and that of his most distinguished fellow- 
countryman, Henrik Ibsen, Mrs. Anker goes 
on to say: 


“While Ibsen continually developed more and 
more towards a stern individualism, Bjornson 
insisted more and more on co-operation and sym- 
pathy among men. Ibsen’s characters, from 
Brand to Hilde and Hedda Gabler, are strong, 
independent individuals, who fight to realize 
themselves at any cost and at any sacrifice to 
others. They have the right of the strongest. 
Ibsen’s men and women are made of such solid 
stuff that they have only to master their sur- 
roundings or to be crushed by them. His 
tragedies are collisions between human beings on 
such clear-cut lines that their struggles acquire 
a plastic beauty of the same durable kind as the 
beauty of Greek athletes. He himself retired 
more and more from the soc’ety of others: in 
his own inner world he found material for his 
work; he had enough in himself, in his own 
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“Bjornson’s characters are made of different 
stuff. None of them can stand alone in their 
strength. All need the help of God and of their 
fellow-beings. They must feel the sunshine of 
the goodness and sympathy of others if they are 
to shoot out their own leaves. The dramatic life 
of his plays therefore grows much more emo- 
tional, and is rich in poss‘bilities. The fate of 
nen is more dependent on inter-action between 
the characters and on the incalculable inspirations 
of mind than on inner evolutionary laws whi‘ch, 
in the dramas of Ibsen, force the characters 
with inevitable logic towards the catastrophe. 

“Bjornson’s power of sympathy grows wider 
in the course of his life. The contrast between 
the last plays of the two poets, ‘When We Dead 
Awaken’ and ‘When the New Vine Blossoms,’ is 
characteristic of them. Ibsen’s last work is a 
sentence upon himself; he has loved art, loved 
his own genius more than life; he has sacrificed 
the woman he loves to his art. Now he feels 
cold and solitude stealing upon him. Bjdérnson’s 
last drama overflows with the joy of life. He 
loved life and all living creztures, most of all 
the weakest and tenderest; ‘Paul Lange and 
Tora Parsberg’ might have as its motto, ‘Blessed 
are the merciful.’ 

“Bjdrnson did not call himself a Christian, but 
the lotus of his poetry was watered by the River 
of Jordan. He sat at the feet of Christ.” 
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Music and Drama 








‘“SHERLOCK HOLMES,’ THE PRINCE OF 
DETECTIVE PLAYS 


HE revival by William Gillette of his 
greatest histrionic successes, before 
his permanent farewell from the scene 
of his triumphs, illustrates the im- 

perishable vitality of Sherlock Hoimes, first 
and foremost among detective plays. The play, 
written by the actor himself in collaboration 
with Conan Doyle, thrills many audiences long 
after they must have familiarized themselves 
with the story. Of all the great detectives of 
fiction, Sherlock is the most convincing. Even 
his spiritual ancestor in Poe’s “Purloined Let- 
ter” comes before us with less certitude. We 
can say to ourselves as Sherlock Holmes 
treads the boards that at least he might have 
lived. What writer in his least critical mood 
could say that of his innumerable progeny? 
The first act characteristically enough intro- 
duces us to a fine pair of blackmailers, James 
Larrabee and his sister Madge. They live in 
an old decayed house in a lonely street where 
they keep Alice Faulkner, a girl whom they 
had met in Europe and invited to stay with 
them, as a prisoner. It seems that Alice’s 
sister had been seduced by a person of royal 
or imperial lineage. She died broken-hearted, 
and Alice, carefully guarding the love-letters 
of the prodigal prince, has constituted herself 
her sister’s avenger. The Larrabees, knowing 
of the existence of the letters, expect to put 
them to their own professional uses. The 
package of letters has been entrusted to their 
safe, but the girl, suspecting their sinister ob- 
ject, has changed the combination without 
their knowledge. The letters have become of 
vital importance, as the forthcoming marriage 
of the imperial personage has just been an- 
nounced. When, however, the Larrabees 
finally decide to break open their own safe 
they find the letters already gone. A crook by 
the name of Prince advises them to place the 
matter in the hands of Professor Moriarty, 
“the king of crime.” The imperial family has 
meanwhile enlisted the aid of Sherlock Holmes 
in securing the letters. The play is largely a 
battle royal between the prince of detectives 
and the king of crooks. Before the Professor 
is drawn into the case Sherlock Holmes forces 
his entry into the house and by devious 
methods compels an interview with Miss 


Faulkner. Vainly the great detective argues 
with the girl to surrender the letters. “\What- 
ever injury you may inflict,” he exclaims, “can 
be no reparation. You will be acting for the 
living, not for the dead—for your own satis- 
faction, Miss Faulkner, your own gratification, 
your own revenge.” 


Arice. I cannot give up what I intend to do, 
Mr. Holmes. There are other things beside re- 
venze—there is punishment. [f I am not able t 


communicate with the family to which this man 


proposes to ally himself in time to prevent such 
a thing the punishment will come later. But you 
may be perfectly sure it wil Imes 


lcome! (Hi. 
about to speak. She motions him not to speak.) 
is nothing more to say! (Holmes g ves 
ks at Holmes an instant.) Good 
Imes! 
my dear Miss Faul 





nitht, Mr. H 


i 9 a( 
Hoitmes. But, 


befor 


lkner, 


yvou— (A confused noise of shouting and 
fied screams from below, followed by sounds of 
feople running up a siairway, and ti h tl 
halls ) What's that? 

(A.l stop and listen. Enter Forman, the t 
man, breathless and white. At same time smo 


pours in through door.) 
ForMAN. (Gasping.) Mr. 

Chetwood! 

Mapvce and LARRABEE. What is it? 

Holmes quietly keeps his 


3 


Chetwood! Mr 
Speak out! 
( eyes sharply on 
Alice. 

ForMAN. The lamp in the kitchen, sir! It fell 
off the table, an’ everything down there is blazin’ 
sir! 

Mapvce. The house is on fire! 
involuntary siart and glance toward safe, 
getting that package is gone, but instantly recovers 
and hurries toward door.) 

(Larrabee, with one bound, exits. Madge exits 
after him. Alice gives a scream and looks 
quickly at a chair, at the same time making an 
mvoluntary start toward it. She stops upon 
seeing Holmes, and stands. Noise grows less 
and dies away outside.) 


(She gives an 
jor- 


Hortmes. Don’t alarm yourself, Miss Faulk 
ner. There is no fire. 

Autce. (Shows by tone that she fears some- 
thing.) No fire! (Stands dreading what may 
come.) 

Hotmes. The smoke was all I arranged for. 
(Slight pause.) 

Arice. Arranged for? (Looks at Holmes. 


Holmes moves to large upholstered chair quickly, 
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which Alice glanced pt and made start toward a 
moment since.) 

Auice. What does|it mean, Mr. Holmes? 

Hoitmes. (Feels rdpidly over chair. Rips away 
upholstery. Alice attempts to stop him. He 
stands erect with a package in his hand.) That I 
wanted this package| of letters, Miss Faulkner. 

(Alice stands looking at Holmes, speechless, mo- 
tionless. Alice meets Holmes’ gaze for a moment 
and then covers her| face with hands, and sobs 
softly. Holmes, with a quick motion steps 
quickly and in a btisiness-like way to the seat, 
where his coat, hat |and cane are, and picks up 
coat, throwing it over his arm, as if to go at 
once. As he is about to take his hat, he catches 
sight of Alice’s face,|and stops dead where he is.) 

Hotmes. I won't! take them, Miss Faulkner. 
(He looks down an|instant. Her eyes are upon 
his face steadily.) \As you—as you—very likely 
conjecture, the alarm of fire was only to make 
you betray their hiding place, which you did. 
And I availed myself of that betrayal, as you 
see. But now that | witness your great distress, 
I find that I cannot keep them. Unless— 
(looking up at hei)—you can possibly change 
your mind and let me have them of your own 
free will. (She shakes her head very slightly.) 
I hardly supposed you could. I will therefore— 
return it to you. (He is about to start toward 
her as if to hand her the package.) 

(Enter Larrabee dt door with a revolver in his 
hand, followed by Madge.) 

LarraABEE. So! [You've got them, have you? 
And now I suppose! we’re going to see you walk 
out of the house| with them! (Handling re- 
volver with meaniny.) 

Hotes. (Looks quietly at Larrabee an in- 
stant.) On the corjtrary, you’re going to see me 
return them to their rightful owner. 

LARRABEE. (With revolver.) Yes, I think 
that’ll be the safest thing for Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes to do! 

HotmeEs. (Stops) dead and looks at Larrabee, 
and walks quietly down facing him.) You flatter 
yourself, Mr. Lartabee. The reason I do not 
leave the house with this package of papers is 
not because of you, or what you may do, or say, 
or think, or feel! |It is on account of this young 
lady! I care that for you and your cheap bravado! 
(Looks at revolver tnd smiles.) Really! (Holmes 
looks quietly in his| eyes an instant, then turns and 
goes to Miss Faulkner.) Miss Faulkner, per- 
mit me to place this in your hands. Should you 
ever change your| mind and be so generous, so 
forgiving, as to wish to return these letters to 
the one who wrote them, you have my address. 
In any event, rest; assured there will be no more 
cruelty, no more persecution in this house. You 
are perfectly safe] with your property now, for I 
shall so arrange jt that your faintest cry of dis- 
tress will be heard! And if that cry is heard, it 
will be a very uhfortunate thing for those who 
are responsible! |Good night, Miss Faulkner. 


The second act takes us to the carefully 
guarded office of Professor Moriarty. The 
Professor gives his orders to his army of crim- 
inals usually through a speaking tube or the 
agency of a third party, desiring to remain in- 
visible even to his tools. He is engaged at 
present in a life and death struggle with Sher- 
lock Holmes, whose net is tightening around 
him. He breaks his rule in order to confer 
with the Larrabees, his hatred for Sherlock 
Holmes surpassing even his caution. When 
the case is put before him, he promises his as- 
sistance. “’Tis all very well, sir,” Larrabee 
remarks, “but you have said nothing about the 
business arrangements. I’m not sure that I—”. 
“You have no choice,” Moriarty interrupts 
him. “I do what I please. It pleases me to 
take hold of this case.” 


LARRABEE. (Angry.) Well, what about pleas- 
ing me? 

Morrarty. (Perfectly quiet, looks at Larrabee 
an instant.) I am not so sure but I shall be able 
to do that as well! I will obtain the original 
letters from Miss Faulkner and negotiate them 
for much more than you could possibly obtain. 
In addition, you will have an opportunity to sell 
a counterfeit package to Holmes to-night, for a 
good round sum. And the money obtained from 
both these sources shall be divided between us 
as follows; you will take one hundred per cent. 
and I—nothing! (Brief pause of astonishment.) 

LarraABEE. Nothing! 

Mortrarty. Nothing. 

Bassick (Moriarty’s confidential secretary.) 
But we cannot negotiate those letters until we 
know whom they incriminate. Mr. Larrabee has 
not yet informed us. 

Mortarty. Mr. Larrabee is wise in exercizing 
caution. He values the keystone to his arch. But 
he will consent to let me know. 

Mance. Professor Moriarty, that information 
we would like to give you—only to you. 

Morrarty. (Handing a card and pencil to 
Madge from desk. Madge writes a name and 
hands it to Moriarty. Moriarty glances at name 
on card, then looks more closely. Looks up at 
Madge, astonished.) This is an absolute cer- 
tainty? 

LARRABEE. Absolute. 

Mortarty. It means that you have a fortune! 


' Had I known this, you should hardly have had 


such terms. 
LARRABEE. Oh, well, we don’t object to a— 
Moriarty. (Jnterrupting.) The arrangement 
is made, Mr. Larrabee. I bid you good morning! 
(Bowing with dignity and pulling lever back. 
Larrabee and Madge move toward door. Bolts, 
etc., slide back. Bassick alone remains.) 
Mortarty. Bassick, place your men, at nine to- 
night, for Sherlock Holmes’s house in Baker 
street. 
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You will still go there yourself, sir! 
I will still go there myself. (Re- 
Myself! I am the one to 


BASSICK. 

Morrarrty. 
volver out.) Myself! 
attend to this! 

Bassick. But this meeting to-night at twelve, 
to trap Holmes in the Gas Chamber in Swandem 
Lane! 

Mortarrvy. 
we'll trap him to-night in Swandem lane! 
way I have him, Bassick! J have him! 
him! 


If I fail to kill him in Baker street, 
Either 
I have 


The scene shifts to the apartments of Sher- 
lock Holmes. We see the violin, the pipe, the 
drugs, and the hypodermic syringe already 
familiar to us through Conan Doyle’s stories. 
Nor is Dr. Watson, the faithful chronicler, 
absent. Forman, the footman of the Larra- 
bees, who turns out to be.in the employment of 
the master detective, arrives badly battered, 
but alive. Sherlock Holmes at once states the 
case: “Larrabee sent you into the cellar on 
some pretext. You were attacked in the dark 
by two men—possibly three—and received a 
bad blow from a sandclub. You managed to 
strike down one of your assailants with a stone 
and escaped from the others in the dark crawl- 
ing out through a coal grating.” 


ForMAN. That’s what took place, sir. 

Hotmes. They’ve taken in a partner. And a 
dangerous one at that! He not only directed this 
conspiracy against you, but he advised the 


making of the counterfeit package as well. With- 
in a very short time I shall receive an offer from 
Larrabee to sell me the package of letters. He 
will indicate that Miss Faulkner has changed her 
mind, and has concluded to get what she can for 
them. He will desire to meet me on the subject, 
and will then endeavor to sell me his bogus pack- 
age for a large sum of money. After that— 
(Enter Billy, the detective’s page boy.) 

Bitty. Letter, sir! Most important, sir! 
(After giving Holmes letter, he stands waiting.) 

Hotmes. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
said communication is at hand. (Lightly waves 
letter across before face once as if getting the 
scent.) It is. Read it, Watson, there’s a good 
fellow. My eyes—(with a motion across eyes). 
You know—cocaine and all those things you like 
so much. 


Watson. (Opens letter and reads.) “Dear 
sir”’— 

HotmeEs. Who thus addresses me? 

Watson. (Glances at signature.) “James Lar- 
rabee.” 

Hotmes. (Whimsically.) What a_ surprise! 


And what has James to say this evening? 
Watson. “Dear sir”— 
Hotmes. I hope he won’t say that again. 
Watson. “I have the honor to inform you that 
Miss Faulkner has changed her mind regarding 


the letters, etc, which you wish to obtain, and 
has decided to dispose of them for a monetary 
consideration. She has placed them in my hands 
for this purpose, and if you are in a position to 
offer a good round sum, and to pay it down at 
once in cash, the entire lot is yours. If you wish 
to negotiate, however, it must be to-night, at the 
house of a friend of mine in the city. At eleven 
o’clock you will be at the Guards’ Monument, at 
the foot of Waterloo place. You will see a four- 
wheeler with wooden shutters to the windows. 
Enter it, and the driver will bring you to my 
friend’s house. If you have the cab followed, or 
try any other underhand trick, you won't get 
what you want. Let me know your decision. 
Yours truly, James Larrabee.” 

(Holmes during the reading of letter begins to 
write something in a perfectly leisurely way.) 

Hotmes. Now see if I have the points. To- 
night. Eleven o’clock. Guards’ Monument. Cab 
with wooden shutters. No one to come with me. 
No one to follow the cab, or I don’t get what I 


want. 

Watson. Quite right. 

Hotmes. Ah! 

Watson. But this cab with the wooden shut- 
ters? 

Hotmes. A little device to keep me from see- 


ing where I am driven. 


When, a little later, Sherlock Holmes is 
alone, Professor Moriarty appears in the door, 
Holmes makes a slight movement for his re- 
volver. 


Moriarty. (Very quiet, low voice.) It is a 
dangerous habit to finger loaded firearms in the 
pocket of one’s dressing gown. 

Hoitmes. You'll be taken from here to a hospi- 
tal if you keep that hand behind you. (After 
slight pause, Moriarty slowly takes hand from be- 
hind his back, and holds it with other in front.) 
In that case the table will do quite as well. 
(Holmes placing revolver on table.) 

Morrarty. You evidently don’t know me. 

Hoitmes. (Takes pipe out of mouth, holding it. 
With very slight motion toward revolver.) I 
think it quite evident that I do. Pray, take a 
chair, Professor. I can spare you five minutes, if 
you have anything to say. (Very slight pause. 
Then Moriarty moves his right hand as if to take 
something from inside his coat. Stops instantly 
on Holmes’ covering him with revolver, keeping 
hand exactly where it was stopped.) What were 
you about to do? 

Mortarty. Look at my watch. 

Hotmes. I'll tell you when the five minutes is 
up. (Slight pause. Moriarty comes slowly for- 
ward. He advances to back of chair. Stands 
motionless there an instant, his eyes on Holmes. 
He then takes off his hat, and stoops slowly, put- 
ting it on floor, eyeing Holmes the while. Holmes 
now replaces revolver on table, but before he has 
quite let go of it Moriarty raises his right hand, 
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whereupon ied quietly takes the revolver back 
and holds it at hiis side. Moriarty has stopped 
with his right hand near his throat, seeing 
Holmes’s grip of revolver. He now slowly pu.ls 
away a woolen muffler from his throat and stands 
again with hands down before him.) 

Moriarty. All/that I have to say has already 
crossed your mind. 

Hotes. My ar|swer thereto has already crossed 
yours. 

Morrarty. It fis your intention to pursue this 
case against me? 

Hoimes. To the very end. 

Moriarty. I fegret this, not so much on my 
own account, but yours. 

Hotes. I share your regrets, Professor, but 
solely because of/the rather uncomfortable position 
it will cause you te occupy. 

Morrarty. Mlay I inquire to what positicn you 
are pleased to dllude, Mr. Holmes? 

(Holmes motions a man hanging, with his left 
hand. Slight phuse. A tremor of passion. Mo- 
riarty slowly advances towards Holmes. He stops 
instantly as Hdlmes’s hand goes to his revolver, 
having only approached him a step or two.) 

Moriarty. And have you the faintest idea that 
ycu would be permitted to live to see that day? 

Hortmes. Ag to that I do not particularly care, 
so that I bring/you to see it! (Moriarty makes a 
sudden impulsive start towards Holmes. Stops on 
being covered|with revolver. He ..as now.come 
close to the taple on the other side of Holmes.) 

Morrarty. |(Passionately, but in low tone.) 
You will nevef bring me to see it. You will find— 
(he stops, reftollecting himself as Holmes looks 
at him; changes to quieter tone). Ah! You are 
a bold man,]Mr. Holmes, to insinuate such a 
thing to my face, but it is the boldness born of 
ignorance. (Turns still further away from 
Holmes, in prder to get his back to him, and 
atfer doing |so, suddenly raises riaht hand to 
breast pocket. He is again stopped with hand 
close to pochet by hearing the noise of Holmes’s 
revolver beh{nd him. He holds that position for 
a moment, then passes the matter off by feeling 
his muffler fs if adjusting it. He mumbles to 
himself.) Yfou'll never bring me to see it, you'll 
never bring/me to see it. 

Mortarty| Do you think that I would be 
here if I had not made the streets quite safe 
in every respect? 

Hoimes. | (Shaking head.) Oh no! I could 
never so gfossly over-estimate your courage as 
that. 

Morrarty. Do you imagine the: your friend 
the Doctoi, and your man, Forman, will soon 
return? 

Hormes.] Probably not. 

Moriarty. So it leaves us quite alone, doesn’t 
it, Mr. Helmes, quite alone—so that we can talk 
the matter over quietly and not be disturbed. 
In the first place, I wish to call your attention 
to a few lmemoranda which I have jotted down 


(suddenly putting both hands to breast pocket) 
which you will find— 

Hotmes. Look out! Take your hands away. 
(Moriarty again stopped with his hands at breast 
pocket.) Get your hands down. (Moriarty does 
not lower his hands at first request.) A little 
further away from that memorandum book you 
are talking about. 

Moriarty. (Lowers hands to his lap. Slight 
pause. Raising hands again slowly as he speaks.) 
Why I was merely about to— 

Hortmes. Well merely don’t do it. 

Moriarty. (Remoustratingly, his hands still 
up near breast.) But I would like to show you 
i 

Hotmes. I don’t want to see it. 

Moriarty. But if you will allow me— 

Hotmes. I don't care for it at all, I don’t 
require any note books. (Moriarty slowly lowers 
hands again. Holmes rings bell on table with 
left hand.) I always like to save my guests 
unnecessary troub!e. 

Moriarty. (After quite a pause.) I observe 
that your boy does not answer the bell. 

Hotmes. No. But I have an idea that he w | 
before long. 

Moriarty. (Leaning towards Holmes and 
Speaking with subdued rage and significance.) 
It may possib'y be longer than you think, Mr. 
Holmes. 

Hoimes. (Jntensely.) What! That boy! 

Moriarty. (Hissing it at Holmes.) Yes, 
your boy. (Holmes slowly reaching left hand 
out to ring bell again. Moriarty begins to raise 
right hand slowly toward breast pocket, keeping 
it concealed beneath muffler as far as possible. 
On slight motion of Ho-mes’s right hand, he 
lowers it again, giving up the attempt this time.) 

Hoitmes. At least we will try the bell once 
more, Professor! (Rings bell.) 

Moriarty. (After pause.) Doesn’t it occur 
to you that he may possibly have been detained, 
Mr. Holmes? 

Hormes. It does. But I also observe that you 
are in very much the same_ predicament. 
(Holmes rings bell for the third time. Noise 
on stairway. Enter Billy with part of his coat 
and with sleeves of shirt and his waistcoat badly 
torn.) 

Bitty. I beg pardon, sir—someone tried to ’old 
me, sir! (Panting for breath.) 

Hoitmes. It’s quite evident, however, that he 
failed to do so. 

Bitty. Yes, sir. ’E’s got my coat, sir, but ’e 
’asn’t got me! 

Hormes. B'lly! 

Bry. (Cheerfully.) Yes, sir! 

Hormes. The gentleman I am pointing out 
to you with this six-shooter desires to have us 
get something out of his left-hand coat pocket. 
(Moriarty gives a very slight start or movement 
of right hand to breast pocket, getting it almost 
to his pocket, then recollecting himself, seeing 
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that Holmes has got him covered.) Ah, I 
thought sp. Left-hand coat pocket. As he is 
not feeling] quite himself to-day, and the exertion 
might prove injurious, suppose you attend to it. 

Buty. [Yes, sir. (He goes quickly to Moriarty, 
puts hand in his pocket and draws out a bull- 
dog revolper.) Is this it, sir? 

Home}. Quite so. Put it on the table. 
(Moriart) makes a grab forit.) Not there, Billy! 
Look out! Push it a little further this way. 
(Billy dpes so, placing it so that it is within 
easy readh of Holmes.) That’s more like it. 

Bitty.|} Shall I see if he’s got another one, sir? 

Hoitmus. Why, Billy, you surprise me, after the 
gentlemdn has taken the trouble to inform us 
that he fhasn’t. 

Bitty} When, sir. 

Hotmes. When he made a snatch for this one. 
Now thpt we have your little memorandum book, 
Professor, do you think of anything else you’d 
like before Billy goes? (Moriarty does not re- 
ply.) Any little thing that you’ve got that you 
want? |Ah! I’m sorry, that’s all, Billy. (Holmes 
puts Ilis own revolver in his pocket quietly. 
Moriarty remains motionless, his eyes on Holmes 
waitiny for a chance.) 

Bitijy. Thank you, sir. (Holmes carelessly 
picks up Moriarty’s weapon, turns it over in his 
hands|a little below line of table for a moment, 
then josses it back on table again.) 

Homes. (Tapping the revolver with the pipe.) 
Rathdr a rash project of yours, Moriarty, even 
tho you have made the street quite safe in 
every respect, to make use of that thing so early 
in the evening and in this part of the town. 

Moriarty. Listen to me. On the 4th of Janu- 
ary you crossed my path. On the 23d you in- 
commoded me. And now, at the close of April, 
I find myself placed in such a position through 
your continual interference that I am in positive 
danger of losing my liberty. 

Hotmes. Have you any suggestion to make? 

_ Mortarty. (Head swaying from side to side.) 
No}! (Pauses and looks fiercely at Holmes.) I 
haye no suggestion to make. I have a fact to 
state. If you do not drop it at once your life 
is not worth that! (Snap of finger.) 

Hotmes. I shall be pleased to drop in at ten 
o’¢lock to-morrow night. 

Mortarty. Why then? 

Hotmes. Because at that hour, Moriarty, your 
life will not be worth that! (A snap of finger.) 
You will be under arrest! 
| Mortarty. At that hour, Sherlock Holmes, 
your eyes will be closed in death! (Both look 
at one another motionless an instant.) 

Hoimes. (Rising as if rather bored.) I am 
afraid, Professor, that in the pleasure of this 
conversation I am neglecting more important 
business. (Turns away to mantel, looking for 
match. Moriarty rises slowly, picks up hat, 
keeping his eyes on Holmes. Suddenly catches 
sight of revolver on table.) 


Moriarty. I came here this evening to see if 
peace could not be arranged between us! 


Hotmes. Ah! yes (smiling pleasantly and . 


pressing tobacco in pipe). I saw that. That’s 
rather good! 

Moriarty. (Passionately.) You have seen fit 
not only to reject my proposals, but to make 
insulting references coupled with threats of 
arrest ! 

HoitmMeEs. Quite so! Quite so! (Lights match 
and holds it to pipe.) 

Morrarty. (Moving down a little so as to be 
near table.) Well, (slyly picking up revolver) 
you have been warned of your danger, you do 
not heed that warning, perhaps you will heed 
this! (Makes a sudden plunge from table and 
at same instant aiming at Holmes’s head he 
rapidly snaps the revolver in quick attempt to 
fire. Holmes turns quietly toward him still hold- 
ing match to pipe, so that the last snaps of ham- 
mer are directly in his face. Very slight pause 
as Moriarty, unable to fire, is boiling with 
rage.) 

Hotmes. Oh! Ha! Here! (As if recollect- 
ing something. Tosses away match and, feeling 
quickly in left pocket of dressing gown, brings out 
some cartridges and tosses them carelessly on 
table toward Moriarty.) I didn’t suppose you'd 
want to use that thing again so I took all your 
cartridges out and put them in my pocket. You'll 
find them all there, Professor! (Reaches over 
and rings bell on table with right hand. Enter 
Billy.) Billy! 

Bitty. Yes, sir! 

Hoitmes. Show this gentleman nicely to the 
door. 


The third act leads to a dark grimy room on 
an upper floor of an old building, the ‘ 
chamber.” The windows are barred, and the 
room is so arranged as to make the asphyxia- 
tion of victims of Moriarty’s hate effectual. 
Miss Faulkner, who scents mischief for Sher- 
lock Holmes, follows Larrabee to this secret 
haunt. She reveals to him the hiding place of 
the genuine documents because she loves Sher- 
lock Holmes, and would not have him deceived. 
Before she can draw breath, she finds herself 
bound and gagged in a closet. When Sher- 
lock Holmes arrives, he offers Larrabee one 
thousand pounds for the forged letters. 


Ad © 
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LarraABEE, Will you give three thousand? 

Hormes. (Rising.) Mr. Larrabee, strange as 
it may appear, my time is limited as well as 
yours. I have brought with me the sum of one 
thousand pounds, which is all that I wish to pay. 
If it is your desire to sell at this figure, kindly 
apprize me of the fact at once. If not, permit 
me to wish you a very good evening. 

LarraBEE. Go on! (Tosses packet on table.) 
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You can have them. It’s too small a matter to 
haggle over! (Holmes reseats himself at once, 
back of table, and takes wallet from his pocket, 
from which he produces a bunch of bank notes. 
Larrabee watches him with glittering eye. 
Holmes counts out ten one hundred pound notes, 
and lays the remainder of the notes on the table, 
with elbow on them, while he counts the first 
over again.) 

LARRABEE. (Sneeringly.) Oh, I thought you 
said you had brought just a thousand. 

Hoitmes. (Not looking up, counting notes.) I 
did. This is it. 

LARRABEE. You brought a trifle more, I see! 

Hotmes. (Counting notes.) Quite so. I 
didn’t say I hadn’t brought any more. 

LarRABEE. Ha! (Sieer.) You can do your 
little tricks when it comes to it, can’t you? 

Hormes. It depends on who I’m dealing with. 
(Hands Larrabee one thousand pounds in notes. 
Larrabee takes money and keeps a close watch 
at same time on the remaining pile of notes lying 
at Holmes’s left. Holmes, after handing the 
notes to Larrabee, lays cigar he was smoking on 
the table, picks up the packet, which he puts in 
his pocket with his right hand, and is, at almost 
the same time, reaching with his left for the notes 
he placed upon the table when Larrabee makes a 
sudden lunge and snatches the pile of bank notes, 
jumping back to right on the instant. Holmes 
springs to his feet at same time.) 

Hotmes. Now I’ve got you where I want 
you, Jim Larrabee! You’ve been so cunning and 
so cautious and so wise we couldn’t find a thing 
to hold you for, but this little slip will get you 
in for robbery! 

LARRABEE. Oh! You'll have me in, will you? 
(Short sneering laugh.) What are your views 
about being able to get away from here your- 
self? 

Hormes. I do not anticipate any particular 
difficulty. 

LarRRABEE. (Significantly.) 
change your mind about that! 

Hotmes. Whether I change my mind or not, 
I certainly shall leave this place, and your arrest 
for robbery will shortly follow! 

LARRABEE. My arrest! Ha, ha! Robbery eh— 
Why even if you got away from here, you haven’t 
got a witness! Not a witness to your name. 

Hoitm_es. I’m not so sure of that, Mr. Larra- 
bee! Do you usually fasten that door with a 
knife? (Pointing toward door with left arm and 
hand, but eyes on Larrabee. Larrabee turns front 
as if bewildered an instant. Very faint moan 
from within cupboard. Holmes listens motion- 
less an instant, then makes a quick dash to door 
and, seizing knife, wrenches it out and flings it 
on the floor. 

LARRABEE. (Seeing Helmes start toward door 
of cupboard.) Come away from that door. (But 
Holmes has the door torn open and Alice Faulk- 
ner out before Larrabee gets near.) 


Perhaps you'll 


Hoimes. Stand back! (Turning on Larrabee, 
supporting Alice at same time.) You contempt- 
ible scoundrel! What does this mean! 

LARRABEE. I'll show you what it means cursed 
quick. (Blows the little silver whistle attached to 
his watch.) 

Hotmes. (Untying Alice quickly.) I’m afraid 
you're badly hurt, Miss Faulkner. (Enter 
Craigin, one of Moriarty’s henchmen. He stands 
there a@ moment near door, watching Holmes. 
He makes a signal with hand to others outside 
door. McTague enters noiselessly and remains 
a little behind Craigin. Alice shakes her head 
quickly, thinking of what she sees and tries to 
call Holmes’s attention to Craigin and McTague.) 

Auice. No! Mr. Holmes! (Points to Craigin 
and McTague.) 

Hoitmes. (Glances around.) Ah, Craigin, de- 
lighted to see you. (Craigin gives a Slight start.) 
And you too, McTague. I infer from your pres- 
ence here at this particular juncture that I’m 
not dealing with Mv. Larrabee alone. 

LarRABEE. Your inference is quite correct, Mr. 
Holmes! 

Hoimes. It is not difficult to imagine who is 
at the bottom of such a conspiracy as this. 
(Craigin begins to steal across. McTague re- 
mains before door. Holmes turns to Alice again.) 
I hope you’re beginning tc feel a little more your- 
self, Miss Faulkner, occause we shall leave here 
very soon. 

Auice. (Who has tbeen shrinking from the 
sight of Craigin and McTague.) Oh yes. Do 
let us go, Mr. Holmes! 

Craicin. (Low deep voice, intense.) You'll 
’ave to wait a bit, Mr. ’Olmes! We ’ave a little 
matter o’ business we'd like to talk hover. 
(Holmes turns to Craigin.) 

Hoitmes. All right, Craigin—I’ll see you to- 
morrow morning, in your cell at Bow Street. 

Craicin. (Threateningly.) Werry sorry, sir, 
but I cawn’t wait till morning. It’s got to be 
settled to-night! 

Hortmes. (Looks at Craigin an instant.) All 
right, Craigin, we'll settle it to-night. 

Craicin. It’s so werry himportant, Mr. ’Olmes 
—so werry himportant indeed that you'll have to 
tend to it now. ... 

Hotmes. (Very sharp—rapid.) You surprize 
me, gentlemen, thinking that you’re sure of any- 
body in this room, and never once taking the 
trouble to have a look at that window! If you 
wanted to make it perfectly safe, you should 
have had those missing bars put in! (Holmes 
whispers something to Alice, indicating that she 
1s to make for the door. Craigin, Leary, Mc- 
Tague, Larrabee, very slightly move, but are in- 
stantly at tension again, and remain motionless, 
ready to spring on Holmes. Holmes and Alice, 
motionless, facing them.) 

LarRABEE. Bars or no bars, you’re not going 
to get out of here as easy as you expect. 
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Hotmes. There are so many ways, Mr. Larra- 
bee, I hardly know which to choose. 

Craicin. (Louder, advancing.) Well, you’d 
better choose quick, I can tell you that. 

Hotmes. (Sudden, strong, sharp.) I'll choose 
at once, Mr. Craigin, and my choice—(Quickly 
seizing chair)—falls on this! (On the word he 
brings the chair down upon the lamp with a 
frightful crash, extinguishing light instantly. 
Only the glow of Holmes’s cigar renuins visible 
where he stands at the table. He at once begins 
to move toward window, keeping cigar so that 
it will show.) 

Craicin. (Loud sharp voice to others.) Track 
‘im by the cigar. (Moving at once toward win- 
dow.) Follow the cigar! 

LarraABEE. Look out! He’s going for the win- 
dow! (Leary goes quickly to window. Holmes 
quickly fixes cigar in crack or joint at side of 
window up, so that it is still seen. Smash of 
glass back of window. Instantly he glides across 
to the door where ke finds Alice. On crash of 
window, Craigin and Leary give a quick shout 
or exclamation.) 

LarraBEE. He'll get out! Jump on him! 
Quick now! (They spring toward the light of 
cigar, sound of quick scuffle and blows in dark- 
ness.) 

LarRABEE. Get that light! 

Craicin. (Clear and distinct.) The safety 
light! Where is it? (McTague kicks over the 
box which concealed the safety lamp. Holmes 
and Alice are seen at door.) 

Hoitmes. (Pointing to window.) You'll find 
that cigar in a crevice by the window. (All 
start toward Holines w-th exclamations, oaths, etc. 
Holmes quickly makes exit w.th Alice at 
door and slams it shut after him. Sounds of 
heavy bolts outside sliding quickly into place and 
bars dropping into position, Craigin, McTague 
and Leary rush agains: door and make violent 
but ineffectual effort to open it.) 





In the fourth act Nemesis reaches Professor 
Moriarty. He burns Sherlock Holmes’s house, 
but the latter lures him cleverly into Dr. 
Watson’s office, where he is _ handcuffed 
and delivered to Scotland Yard. Sherlock 
Holmes has, however, still his own problem 
to solve. He loves Miss Faulkner, but, know- 
ing himself unworthy of her, attempts to dis- 
illusionize her completely. At his request the 
representatives of the imperial family, Sir Ed- 
ward and Count Stalburg, meet likewise in 
Watson’s office. He rises to greet them. 


Sirk Epwarp. (Formally.) Permit me to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Holmes, upon the marvelous 
skill you have displayed, and the promptness 
with which you have fulfilled your agreement. 
(Holmes bows slightly and turns away. Sir Ed- 
ward at once breaks the seals of the packet and 
looks at the contents. He begins to show some 


surprise as he glances at one or two letters or 
papers, and at once looks closer. He quickly 
motions to Count, who goes to him at once. He 
whispers something to him, and they both look 
at two or three things together.) 

Sir Epwarp. (Stopping examination and look- 
ing across to Holmes.) What does this mean? 
(Hoimes turns to Sir Edward in apparent sur- 
prize.) These letters! And these other things! 
Where did you get them? 

Hoitmes. I purchased them last night. 

Sir Epwarp. Purchased them? 

HoiMEs. Quite so. 

Sir Epwarp. From whom, if I may ask? 

Hotmes. From the parties interested, by con- 
sent of Miss Faulkner. 

Sir Epwarp. You have been deceived. 

Hotmes. What! (Watson rises and stands at 
his desk.) 

Sir Epwarp.. (Excitedly.) This packet con- 
tains nothing, not a single letter or paper that we 
wanted. All clever imitations! The photographs 
are of another person! You have been duped! 
With all your supposed qleverness they have 
tricked you! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Hotmes. Why, this is terrible. 

Str Epwarp. (Asionished.) Terrible! Surely, 
sir, you do not mean by that that there is a 
possibility you may not be able to recover them! 

Hoimes. It’s quite true! 

Sir Epwarp. After your positive assurances! 
After the steps we have taken in the mattet by 
your advice! Why—why, this is—(turns to Couit 
too indignant to speak)—why, this is scandalous! 
It is criminal, sir! You had no right to mislead 
us in this way and you shall certainly suffer the 
consequences. I shal! see that you are brouzht 
into court to answer for it, Mr. Holmes. It will 
be such a blow to your reputation that you— 

Hortmes. There is nothing to do, Sir Edward, 
I am ruined—ruined! 

Auice. (Coming forward.) He is not ruined, 
Sir Edward. (Quiet voice, perfectly calm and 
self-possessed. She draws the genuine packet from 
her dress.) It is entirely owing to him and what 
he said to me that I now wish to give you the— 
(starting toward Sir Edward as if to hand him 
the packet. Holmes steps forward and intercepts 
her with left hand extended. She stops sur- 
prized). 

Hotmes. One moment! Allow me. (He 
takes the package from her hand. Watson stands 
looking ct the scene. Pause. Holmes stands with 
the package in his hand, looking dcown for a 
moment. He raises his head, as if he overcame 
weakness—glances at his watch, and turns to Sir 
Edward and the Count. He speaks qu'et!y as if 
the climax of the tragedy were passed, the decd 
done. Alice’s questioning gaze he plainly avoids.) 
Gentlemen—(putting watch back in pocket)—I 
notified you in my letter this morning that the 
package should be produced at a quarter past 
nine. It is barely fourteen past—and this is it. 
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The one you have there, as you have already dis- 
covered, is a counterfeit. (Holmes turns a little, 
sees Alice. She is looking at Holmes frozen with 
astonishment and horror. She moves back left a 
little involuntarily.) 

Str EpwArD AND VON STALBURG. (Starting up 
with admiration and delight as they perceive the 
trick.) Ah! Excellent! Admirable, Mr. Holmes! 
It is all clear now! (On Sir Edward and Count 
breaking into expressions of admiration, Watson 
quickly stops them with a quick “sh!” ALL stand 
motionless. Holmes and Alice looking at one an- 
other. Holmes goes quickly to Alice and puts 
the package into her hands.) 

Hoitmes. (As he does this.) Take this, Miss 


Faulkner. Take it away from me quick! It is 
yours! Never give it up. Use it only for what 
you wish! 

Alice, however, generously returns the pack- 
age to the Count. When she is alone with 
Holmes, he reiterates again and again that he 
has resorted to cruel and cowardly devices in 
order to work on her feelings. “Even my 
friendship for you was a sham.” “I don’t be- 
lieve it,” Alice answers calmly. “You're not 
the only one who can tell things from small 
details.” Vanquished for the first time, 
Holmes admits his defeat. Cupid has won 
where Professor Moriarty failed. 


IRISH HOME RULE IN THE DRAMA 


HE spirit that stiffens the back of John 
Redmond in Parliament inspires also 
the minds of the young Irish play- 
wrights. No longer are they content, 

like Wilde and Shaw, to make an English 
holiday by slaughtering their racial emotions. 
They write their own plays charged with the 
insolence of rebellion, and in Dublin they 
boast a theater devoted to the Irish National 
Movement. While their contentions are chief- 
ly esthetic, the drama, nevertheless, becomes 
in their hands a sword for Irish freedom. The 
record of the Irish dramatic movement goes 
back to 1899, in which “The Countess Cath- 
leen” by W. B. Yeats was produced. The 
company was, however, composed of English 
players. Yeats, George Moore and Lady 
Gregory, the translator of old Irish sagas, 
were the dominant intellects of the movement. 
A group of intensely nationalistic young Irish- 
men turned to this circle as a haven of hope. 
Chief among these was the late J. M. Synge. 
This fiery young rebel is the most Irish of all 
Irish playwrights. His most characteristic 
production, “The Playboy of the Western 
World,” is ranked by his enthusiastic com- 
patriots among the masterpieces of the world’s 
dramatic literature. “The Playboy,” we be- 
lieve, was produced once unsuccessfully in the 
United States. The book* has run through 
three editions in England and an American 
edition is announced for immediate publica- 
tion. 

The Irish playwrights are above all lovers 
of beautiful words. Their plays abound in 





* Tue Praysoy or THr Western Wortp. By J. M. 
Synge. Maunsel & Company, Ltd., London, 


rhapsodies, not in action. “In writing ‘The 
Playboy of the Western World,’” Synge re- 
marks in his preface, “I have used one or 
two words only that I have not heard among 
the country people of Ireland or spoken in 
my own nursery before I could read the news- 
papers.” In the happy ages of literature, this 
author thinks, striking and beautiful phrases 
were as ready to the story-teller’s hand as the 
rich cloaks and dresses of his time. When the 
Elizabethan dramatist took his inkhorn and 
sat down to work, he used many phrases that 
he had just heard, as he sat at dinner, from 
his mother or his children. 


“In the modern literature of towns, richness is 
found only in sonnets, or prose poems, or in one 
or two elaborate books that are far away from 
the profound and common interests of life. One 
has, on one side, Mallarmé and Huysmans pro- 
ducing this literature; and, on the other, Ibsen 
and Zola dealing with the reality of life in joy- 
less and pallid words. On the stage one must 
have reality and one must have joy; and that 
is why the intellectual modern drama has failed 
and people have grown sick of the false joy of 
the musical comedy, that has been given them 
in place of the rich joy found only in what is 
superb and wild in reality. In a good play every 
speech should be as fully flavored as a nut or 
apple, and such speeches cannot be written by 
anyone who works among people who have shut 
their lips on poetry. In Ireland, for a few years 
more, we have a popular imagination that is fiery 
and magnificent, and tender; so that those of 
us who wish to write start with a chance that 
is not given to writers in places where the 
springtime of the local life has been forgotten, 
and the harvest is a memory only, and the straw 
has been turned into bricks.” 
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Yeats, in his original pronunciamento * 
against the commercial theater of the day, 
outlined the program of the Irish Theater as 
follows: “First,’ he asserts, “we have to write 
or find plays which will make the theater a 
place of intellectual excitement. Such plays 
will require, both in writers and audiences, a 
stronger feeling for language than one finds 
in the ordinary theater. Second, if we are 
to restore words to their sovereignty, we 
must make speech even more important than 
gesture upon the stage. Third, we must sim- 
plify acting, especially in poetical drama, and 
in prose drama that is remote from real life. 
Fourth, just as it is necessary to simplify ges- 
ture that it may accompany speech without 
being its rival, it is necessary to simplify both 
the form and color of scenery and costume.” 
Local conditions favored the enterprize, in 
that they secured it an immediate notoriety. 
The idea of an Irish theater had been orig- 
inally conceived in the obscurity of the pa- 
triotic societies which sprang up throughout 
the country after the fall of Parnell; and the 
young men of such societies were willing and 
eager to test the “intellectual excitement” 
which Yeats and his friends were about to 
afford. Tho they cared little for literature 
they cared much for Ireland, and were there- 
fore ready with their criticism of any enter- 





* SamuHain: A Record of the Irish Dramatic Movement. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. Published by Maunsel & Com- 
pany, Dublin. 


A. H. Bullen, London. 
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prize that called itself National. They were 
quick to praise or blame the play which dealt 
with the life of the peasantry or with Irish 
history, and they would sit out even the play 
in verse for Ireland’s sake. “An audience,” 
wrote Yeats, “with national feeling is alive; at 
the worst it is alive enough to quarrel with.” 
Yeats and his audiences never ceased quar- 
reling. In “The Countess Cathleen” the heroine 
sells her soul to the Devil in order to save a 
suffering people from starvation. An Irish 
newspaper, backed up by an Irish Cardinal, 
declared that under no circumstances could an 
Irishwoman do the like. Thus the very first 
production of the Irish theater was threat- 
ened with riot and was carried out only under 
the protection of the police. Two years later 
“Cathleen-ni-Houlihan,’ by the same author, 
was put on the stage. Yeats owed this play 
of ’98 and the Rebellion to a dream “of a 
cottage where there was well being and fire- 
light,” into which entered “an old woman in 
a long cloak who was Ireland herself,—that 
Cathleen-ni-Houlihan for whose sake so many 
have gone to their death.” The French are 
landing at Killala; the son of the house for- 
gets his approaching marriage and follows the 
old woman out into the darkness to win back 
for her her “beautiful green fields.” This 
time it was the Unionists who were incom- 
moded. The loyalist minority were shocked 
at this piece of sedition and forsook the the- 
ater for a while, leaving it to the “rebels,” 





“THAT CATHLEEN-NI-HOULIHAN FOR WHOSE SAKE SO MANY HAVE GONE TO THEIR DEATH” 


This play was suggested to Yeats by the apparition of ‘“‘an old woman in a long cloak who was Ireland herself,” 





























who were correspondingly delighted. Yeats 
defended himself. When J. M. Synge ap- 
peared, the gathering storm burst. Of the 
five plays that he produced during his short 
working life in Ireland, three gave mortal 
offence to the Sinn Feiners, “The Playboy 
of the Western World” being the occasion 
of the biggest theatrical disturbance ever 
known in Dublin. Norreys Connell’s “The 
Piper” received similar treatment. But both 
“Playboy” and “Piper” held the boards for 
their week, tho played on the first few nights 
in dumb show. In the end a hearing for 
“The Playboy” could only be ensured by 
the presence of the police, who, it is said, 
numbered inside and outside the theater five 
hundred. 

In search of further adventures, the di- 
rectors of the Abbey Theater next tried a 
fall with Dublin Castle by producing Ber- 
nard Shaw’s play, censored in London, “The 
Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet.” The Cen- 
sor’s powers do not extend to Ireland; yet 
the directors, on announcing their program, 
were warned by the Lord Lieutenant not to 
proceed. They disregarded the warning. 
Shaw’s picture in the Bret Harte manner of 
life in an American mining settlement won 
Dublin’s approval, an approval due not per- 
haps so much to the merits of the play as to 
the dislike of all classes for the Castle. No 
one objected to the horse-stealer’s blasphe- 
mies, if indeed they were blasphemies. But 
then Blanco was not an Irishman, and that 
made the difference! The fortunes of the 
enterprize had now turned. The “Playboy,” 
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From a drawing by John Butler Yeats 


THE MOST HIBERNIAN OF IRISH PLAY- 


WRIGHTS 
In the opinion of his countrymen, the late J. M. Synge, 
author of “The Playboy of the Western World,” has won 


imperishable laurels. 


put on the boards again, met with better ap- 
preciation. 

How Synge “restored words to their sov- 
ereignty in the theater” may be seen in that 
most beautiful passage in “The Playboy of 
the Western World,” the love scene between 
Christy Mahon and Pegeen. The Playboy in 





A PLAY THAT CAUSED A RIOT 


When Synge’s “Playboy of the Western World” was produced by the Irish National Theater five hundred police- 


men were needed to suppress hostile demonstrations. The above is the picture of the scene in which the hero’s sin- 
gular boasts of patricide are demolished by the heavy hand of his immediate paternal ancestor. 
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Scene from Bernard Shaw’s comedy “The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet. 
the chief protagonist is a horse thief. 


his flight has reached a little Connaught 
shanty. There he is installed as pot-boy; a 
sort of “general help” to Pegeen, the pub- 
lican’s daughter. He has told how he, hither- 
to a poor half-starved slave on his father’s 
farm, revolted at last, “killed his da with a 
loy,” and set out across the world. So 
“gamey” a fellow this Christy seems to peo- 
ple who have lost all vigor that he becomes 
the hero of the countryside. At the local 
races he rides the winner. All the girls press 
their favors upon him. Exalted beyond him- 
self he becomes a glorious poet. 


PeEcEEN. (Radiantly, wiping his face with her 
shawl.) Well, you’re the lad, and you'll have 
great times from this out when you could win 
that wealth of prizes, and you sweating in the 
heat of noon! 

Curisty. (Looking at her with delight.) Yl 
have great times if I win the crowning prize 
I’m seeking now, and that’s your promise that 
you'll wed me in a fortnight when our banns 
is called. 

PEEGEEN. You've right daring to ask me that, 
when all knows you'll be starting to some girl 
in your own townland when your father’s rotten 
in four months, or five. 

Curisty. (/ndignantly.) Starting from you, 
is it? (He follows her.) I will not then, and 
when the airs is warming in four months, or five, 
it’s then yourself and me should be pacing Neifin 
in the dews of night, the time sweet smells do 
be rising, and you'd see a little, shiny new moon, 
maybe, sinking on the hills. 

PEEGEEN. (Playfully.) And it’s that kind of 
a poacher’s love you’d make, Christy Mahon, on 
the side of Neifin, when the night is down? 

Curisty, It’s little you'll think if my love’s 


BARRED IN LONDON, HAILED IN DUBLIN 


The action takes place in America, 





a poacher’s, or an earl’s itself, when you'll feel 
my two hands stretched around you, and I 
squeezing kisses on your puckered lips, till I’d 
feel a kind of pity for the Lord God in all ages 
sitting lonesome in his golden chair. 

PEEGEEN. That’ll be right fun, Christy Mahon, 
and any girl would walk her heart out before 
she’d meet a young man was your like for 
eloquence, or talk, at all. 

Curisty. (Encouraged.) Let you wait, to 
hear me talking, till we’re astray in Erris, when 
Good Friday’s by, drinking a sup from a well, 
and making mighty kisses with our wetted 
mouths, or gaming in a gap of sunshine, with 
yourself stretched back unto your necklace in 
the flowers of the earth. 

PrceeN. (Jn a lower voice, moved by his 
tone.) I’d be nice so, is it? 

Curisty. (With rapture.) If the mitred 
bishops seen you out that time, they’d be the 
like of the holy prophets, I’m thinking, do be 
straining the bars of Paradise to lay eyes on 
the Lady Helen of Troy, and she abroad, pacing 
backward and forward with a nosegay in her 
golden shawl. 


But Christy is not a patricide after all. 
For the “loy” has failed to do its work, and 
his father Mahon still lives. Mahon, with 
bandaged head, follows his son and _ finds 
Christy’s refuge; and, after a scene of great 
brutality in which Christy again attempts mur- 
der, the pair leave together for home amid 
general derision. Pegeen, who has denounced 
Christy for a boastful bungler, is left broken- 
hearted. But Christy’s experience has made 
him master of himself and of the world; and 
it is Mahon who is now the slave and Christy 
who is the ruler, 
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WHERE THE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT FAILS 


HERE is the great American play- 
wright? Whom may we mention 
in one breath with Barrie, Jones 
and Pinero? We have ten the- 

aters where England has one. We pamper 
our playwrights. We even consider the 
proposition of applying the protective tariff 
to the drama. Wherein, then, lies the weak- 
ness of our dramatists? They seem to lack 
the distinctively individual note of European 
authors. They are fertile, but superficial; 
they portray—to quote Clayton Hamilton, one 
of our most penetrating young critics—living, 
not life. It may of course be argued that the 
theater is an older institution on the other 
side of the Atlantic than it is here. There is 
also in Europe a larger body of men of es- 
tablished reputation. It is interesting, the 
New York Evening Post remarks in this con- 
nection, to compare briefly the English and 
the American field. Among them may be 
mentioned A. W. Pinero, H. A. Jones, R. C. 
Carton, J. M. Barrie, Sydney Grundy, Had- 
don Chambers, Robert Marshall, L. N. Par- 
ker and W. J. Wills. G. B. Shaw, the writer 


goes on to say, is rather a propagandist than 


a dramatist, but he fills theaters and must not 
be omitted. 

Death has recently deprived the American 
stage of its two best known dramatists, Bron- 
son Howard and Clyde Fitch. It was still 
more cruel, the writer thinks, in snatching 
away a man of such promise as William 
Vaughn Moody. 


“Augustus Thomas, still happily in his early 
prime, is in a class by himself. Charles Klein, 
another veteran, has produced two plays of 
superior quality, and may do better yet. George 
Broadhurst is a capable writer. William Gil- 
lette’s work, now ending, has been more success- 
ful than significant. The seniors are not well 
represented. But there is abundant promise in 
the swelling ranks of the younger men. It is 
too soon yet to pronounce final judgment upon 
the abilities of such sensationalists as Eugene 
Walters, Edward Sheldon, Rupert Hughes, Jules 
Eckert Goodman, Porter Emerson Brown, J. 
Hartley Manners, and W. J. Hurlbut. They 
are all suffering still from the exuberance of 
youth and have not learned how to distinguish 
between strength and violence. But they all 
show signs of dramatic instinct, as well as a 
keen sense of theatrical situation, and when, 
with experience, they have acquired moderation, 
they may all go far. C. M. S. McLellan may 
yet add to the reputation which he earned with 
his ‘Leah Kleschna.’ John Corbin, in his ‘Hus- 


band,’ furnishes a pledge of much higher achieve- 
ment in the near future. This is an immature 
work, but evinces grasp of form and power of 
expression, and is marked by clear and coura- 
geous purpose. Thompson Buchanan reveals hu 
mor, originality, and theatrical capacity in ‘The 
Cub.’ .Rachel Crothers has demonstrated ability 
of no common order in ‘The Three of Us’ and 
‘A Man’s World.’ She is observant, imaginative, 
humorous, and creative. Butler Davenport came 
near to writing a first-rate comedy in ‘Keeping 
Up Appearances,’ and there is true comedy in 
the ‘Her Husband’s Wife’ of A. E. Thomas. 
Charles Rann Kennedy, a new American, has 
written two of the most remarkable plays in 
the last decade in ‘The Servant in the House’ 
and ‘The Winter Feast.’ And then there is 
Percy Mackaye, the author of ‘Sappho and 
Phaon,’ a piece of high artistic and dramatic 
merit, and ‘Joan of Arc,’ an eloquent and imag- 
inative romance. Unfortunately, his genius is 
wayward and has strayed of late in perverse 
and unprofitable ways, but nevertheless it is a 
force to be reckoned with.” 

Charles Frohman is credited with the state- 
ment that the American playwright is not 
“producing the goods.” Our authors, con- 
cedes Mr. Clayton Hamilton in The Book- 
man, are voluminous enough in their output, 
yet, when all is said, Frohman’s statement 
echoes in our memories and cries out for 
critical consideration. We may speak of 
Augustus Thomas as a leading dramatic 
writer, but there is no one whom we may 
set second to him. A playwright, Mr. Hamil- 
ton adds, is a man who writes entertaining and 
successful plays; the dramatist is a playwright 
who teaches while he entertains, who adds 
to the sum total of national thought by evolv- 
ing, formulating, and expounding truths which 
theretofore have lain latent in the national 
consciousness; he must be not an artist only, 
but a seer also—not a follower merely, but a 
leader as well; he must master the stage as a 
medium of expression and he must use it to 
express ideas. 


“Tt is in this high sense that Mr. Thomas is 
at present our only dramatist; but there is de- 
cided promise in the work of many of our new 
and growiig group of playwrights. Several of 
them have evidenced ability which, if properly 
applied, seems likely to lead on to drama worthy 
of the names. They are bestirring themselves 
like the children in that mystic Kingdom of 
the Future, of whom we are told in ‘The Blue 
Bird, ‘toiling toward the great things that are 
to be done after Time has ferried them across 
the void to the years that are to be.’” 
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The main merit of our younger American 
playwrights, the same writer goes on to say, 
is the remarkable freshness, vividness and 
accuracy of their observation of many inter- 
esting phases of American life. Thus the 
second act of “The Chorus Lady,” the first 
act of “Paid in Full,” the first act of “Salva- 
tion Nell” and the last act (before it was 
emasculated) of “The Fourth Estate” are all 
examples of the ability to render faithfully 
the facts of life. But the gift of observation 
has hardly in any instance been supplemented 
by a deeply penetrant vision. “Our play- 
wrights,” Mr. Hamilton insists, “record facts; 
they rarely reveal truths. They give us a 
glimpse of living; they seldom open a vista 
upon life.” 

“Mr. Edgar Selwyn’s recent piece, ‘The Country 
Boy,’ for instance, is a pleasant bit of story-tell- 
ing, apparently faithful to the facts of living; but 
it would be very difficult for the critic to deter- 
mine what the piece is all about—in other words, 
what the author was trying to say through the 
medium of his story. In many similar cases, the 
critic is tempted to accept the conclusion that the 
author did not have anything in particular to say 
about life—that, in other words, his play from the 
outset had no theme. A play like Mr. William 
Vaughn Moody’s ‘The Great Divide,’ which in- 
dicates an earnest endeavor to say something 
about life that is intrinsically important and 
deeply pondered, is such a rarity among our 
works that we are willing to pardon many falter- 
ings in the handling of the theme. 

“Again, our younger playwrights have shown 
a surprising gift for sketching the details of 
character, and have populated our stage with a 
multitude of minor figures that are real. The 
people in Mr. Paul Armstrong’s ‘Salomy Jane,’ 
or Mr. Thompson Buchanan’s ‘A Woman’s Way,’ 
or Mr. Winchell Smith’s ‘The Fortune Hunter,’ 
or Mr. James Forbes’s ‘The Traveling Salesman,’ 
are not the old conventional puppets of the 
stage, but are convincingly alive. They think 
and feel and act and talk like actual people. 
Step on their toes, and they will swear—or beg 
your pardon. And yet, on the other hand, no 
single large and memorable character emerges 
from any of these plays to live afterward within 
our recollection. Our new playwrights sketch 
characters; they do not draw them. Their skill 
confines itself to the rendering of minor figures; 
they seem incapable of that sustained effort of 
imagination which results in the creation of a 
figure at once living and large. They deftly 


note those specific and individual characteristics 
which define a person sharply and set him apart 
from his fellows; but they fail of imagining 
those generic and broadly human characteristics 
which make a person typical of multitudes and 
unite him to his fellows. 


Nora, in ‘A Doll’s 


House,’ is not merely Nora Helmer, but also 
a figure resumptive of a world-engirdling host 
of modern women; the Chorus Lady in Mr. 
Forbes’s play is merely a particularly interesting 
chorus lady and is resumptive of nothing out- 
side of the story in which she figures. We 
have had many plays of American business; but 
we have imagined no great American business 
man. We have had several plays of American 
politics; but we have created no great American 
politician. We have written countless plays 
about the West; but is there a single character 
in any of them who is sufficiently typical and 
resumptive to step bodily out of the story and 
walk living through those halls of memory where 
linger Magda and Cyrano and Dr. Stockmann 
and Paula Tanqueray ?” 


Armstrong, Channing Pollock, Winchell 
Smith, possess the dangerous knack of telling 
a story well; but in the theater it is more 
important to build a story firmly than to 
ripple through it fluently. Our authors too 
frequently allow themselves to dally in the 
by-paths of invention, instead of rigorously 
excluding all material that is not emphatically 
pertinent to the theme. Exceptions are so 
rare that we hail them with bewildered sur- 
prise. Eugene Walter’s “Easiest Way,” for 
instance, was so rigorously planned and so 
steadily conducted that it seemed more like a 
foreign than a native work. 


“Many of our playwrights write dialog that is ex- 
traordinarily natural and sprightly, and yet their 
writing does not indicate a critical decision to 
touch a certain tone and hold it. In simplicity 
and reality of dialog, Miss Rachel Crothers is 
the best of all our younger playwrights; but 
Mr. Forbes and Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Walter 
and Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Smith and Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. Thompson Buchanan and Mr. Avery Hop- 
wood, have all written many scenes in which 
every speech is unaffected and spontaneous, hu- 
morous and human. If adherence to actuality 
be the best ideal of dramatic writing, then we 
must set the dialog of our younger playwrights 
very high indeed. In life, people actually talk 
as Miss Crothers’s people talk upon the stage. 
But Sir Arthur Pinero’s characters do not talk 
as people talk in life; they merely seem to do so.” 


If our rising playwrights have not yet de- 
veloped a national drama, we must remember 
also, Mr. Hamilton concludes in his admirable 
analysis, that the outloook for the future— 
even for the immediate future, is very hope- 
ful. The opinion prevails at present among 
the dramatic writers and dramatic critics of 
London that the next great development of 
drama in the English language will take place 
in America. 
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TOLSTOY’S PLACE IN 


HEN the purely literary product of 

Leo Tolstoy is separated from the 

writings in which he has sought 

to convert humanity to a kind of 

Christian Anarchism, where does he stand? 
How will the future treat him as an author, 
and what is the place he will occupy in world- 
literature? Such are a few of the questions 
raised since his death and debated in all lands. 
As yet, it is clear, they are questions that 
cannot be answered finally or authoritatively. 
But already the enduring influence of his art 
on master-minds is markedly apparent. From 
Matthew Arnold, who, in 1888, hailed the 
author of “Anna Karenina” as a man of 
“extraordinary penetration” and “perfect sin- 
cerity,” down to Anatole France, who has just 
been comparing Tolstoy with Shakespeare, 
Goethe and Victor Hugo, there have never 
been wanting critics who sincerely believed 
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that Tolstoy will rank with the greatest 
writers of this or of any age. 

One of the most impressive tributes ever 
paid to Tolstoy is that of William Dean 
Howells in the spiritual biography he has 
published under the title, “My Literary Pas- 
sions.”"* Mr. Howells was over fifty years 
old when he began to read Tolstoy. He 
thought, he tells us, that the last word in 
literary art had been said to him by the novels 
of Turgenieff, but it seemed like the first, 
merely, when he began to acquaint himself 
with the simpler method of Tolstoy. He came 
to it by accident, and without any manner of 
preoccupation, in “The Cossacks,” which had 
been on his shelves unrea’ for five or six 
years. He did not know even Tolstoy’s name 
when he opened it, and it was “with a kind 





* Harper & Brothers. 








A SUPREME INTERPRETER OF THE HUMAN SOUL 


“The collected works of Tolstoy,” says Benjamin de Casseres, “‘might be entitled ‘Views of the Nude Human 


Soul.’ In ‘Anna Karenina’ we see the soul in the coils of passion; in ‘War and Peace’ 
intrigue; in ‘A Night’s Lodging’ we see the soul where vodka and worse gnaw it... 


Pantheon of Immortals.” 


we see the soul in battle and 
- Leo Tolstoy is already in the 







































“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD HAS GONE OUT” 


So the Countess Tolstoy greeted the news of her hus- 
| band’s death. 






of amaze” that he read it, and felt word by 
word and line by line the truth of a new art 
in it. He says: 







“—- do not know how it is that the great 
Russians have the secret of simplicity. Some 
say it is because they have not a long literary 
past and are not conventionalized by the usage 
of many generations of other writers, but this 
will hardly account for the brotherly directness 

e of their dealing with human nature; the absence 
of experience elsewhere characterizes the artist 
with crudeness, and simplicity is the last effect 
of knowledge. Tolstoy is, of course, the first 
of them in this supreme grace. He has not 
only Turgenieff’s transparency of style, unclouded 
by any mist of the personality which we mis- 
takenly value in style, and which ought no more 
to be there than the artist’s personality should 
be in a portrait; but he has a method which 
not_only_ seems without artifice, but is so. I 
can get at the ymanner of most writers and 
tell what it is, but I should be baffled to tell 
what Tolstoy’s manner is; perhaps he has no 
manner. This appears to me true of his novels, 
which, with their vast variety of character and 
incident, are alike in their single endeavor to 
get the persons living before you, both in their 
action and in the peculiarly dramatic interpre- 

tation of their emotion and cogitation. There 
are plenty of novelists to tell you that their 
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characters felt and» thought so and so, but you 
have to take it on trust; Tolstoy alone makes 
you know how and why it was’ so with them 
and not otherwise. If there is anything in him 
which can be copied or burlesqued it is this 
ability of his to show men inwardly as well as 
outwardly; it is the only trait of his which I 
can put my hand on.” 


After reading “The Cossacks,” Mr. Howells 
went on to “Anna Karenina” with “a deepen- 
ing sense of the author’s unrivaled greatness.” 
He thought that he saw through Tolstoy’s 
eyes a human affair of that most sorrowful 
sort as it must appear to the Infinite Com- 
passion; the book was “a sort of revelation of 
human nature in circumstances that have been 
so perpetually lied about that we have almost 
lost the faculty of perceiving the truth con- 
cerning an illicit love.” Mr. Howells speaks 
almost as appreciatively of “War and Peace,” 
with its “vast prospects and far-reaching per- 
spectives.”: He finds “The Kreutzer Sonata” 
morally dramatic, and selects,, among the 
shorter stories, “Policoushka” and “The Death 
of Ivan Ilyitch” for special praise. In con- 
cluding, he writes enthusiastically : 


“His work has been a revelation and a delight 
to me, such as I am sure I can never know 
again. I do not believe that in the whole course 
of my reading, and not even in the early moment 
of my early enthusiasms, I have known such 
utter satisfaction in any writer, and this supreme 
joy has come to me at a time of life when new 
friendships, not to say new passions, are rare 
and reluctant. It is as if the best wine at this 
high feast where I have sat so long had been 
kept for the last.” 


In a later essay, printed recently in The 
North American Review, Mr. Howells ampli- 
fies his analysis of the secret of Tolstoy’s 


greatness as follows: 


“From the beginning, Tolstoy had but two 
questions to ask himself: Is this the fact? and, 
Have I represented the fact truly? If he had 
represented the fact truly, as in his conscience 
and intelligence he had known it really to be, 
he had treated it ethically and of necessity 
esthetically; for as you cannot fail to feel in 
every piece of his fiction, the perfect esthetics 
result from the perfect ethics. I cannot other- 
wise explain that greatness which I recognize 
in every page of his where he has not wilfully 
abdicated his artistry to do the work of the 
allegorist. Where: the artist and the moralist 
work together for righteousness, there is the 


true art; for it is the business of the moralist 


to feel and the business of the artist to portray. 
Otherwise you have a sermon, or you have a 
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romance, and not the homily in which your own 
soul is mirrored in that of some fellow man. 
When he had recognized and appropriated the 
principle that to see the fact clearly by the 
inner light, and to show it as he saw it, wa: 
his prime office, all other things were added 
unto Tolstoy. In the presence of his master- 
piece, you forget to ask for beauty, for style 
for color, for drama; they are there, so fat 
as they are not of naughtiness, in such measure 
as no other novelist has compassed. Every other 
novelist, therefore, shrinks and dwindles beside 
him; behind him, in the same perception, but 
not the full perception or the constant percep- 
tion, come De Maupassant and Zola and Flau- 
bert, Galdés and Pardo-Bazan, Verga, Bjérnson, 
and perhaps Hardy—yes, certainly, Hardy in 
‘Jude, —with, of course, Hawthorne from a 
wholly different air.” 


The verdict of Havelock Ellis, the distinguish- 
ed English scientist and critic, is surprisingly 
similar to that of Mr. Howells. In his book, 
“The New Spirit,”* he reviews the writings 
of Tolstoy as both the sincere record of deeply 
felt experiences and as “the work of an artist, 
a tragedy broadly and solemnly unfolding the 
misery of the world, the impotence of every 
scheme or impulse of charity, the light that 
comes only from freedom and _ self-develop- 
ment.” Mr. Ellis sets Tolstoy ahead of Gogol 
and Turgenieff and Dostoyevsky. Gogol and 
Turgenieff, he thinks, owed much to outside 
influences, and Dostoyevsky was too neurotic; 
but Tolstoy was an authentic individuality. 
As he puts it: 


“In Tolstoy we find not merely insight and 
realistic observation, but a breadth and sanity 
and wholeness that the others mostly fail to 
give us. His art is so full and broad and true 
that he seems able to do for his own time and 
country what Shakespeare with excess of poetic 
affluence did for his time, and Balzac for his. 


He is equal to every effort, he omits nothing 


that imports, he describes everything with the 
same calm, ease and simplicity. It makes no 
difference whether, within the limits of a slight 
sketch, he is tracing delicately the life of the 
drunken artist, Albert, or producing the largest 
literary canvas of modern times, ‘War and Peace.’ 
In ‘Family Happiness’ he analyzes passion, mar 
riage, parenthood, the cycle of life, in a simple 
narration, a few chapters, yet nothing is omitted, 
and one shudders at the awful ease with which 
to this man these things seem to yield their 
secret. In ‘Ivan Ilyitch’ he analyzes death and 
the house of death, quietly, completely, with a 
hand that never falters. He writes as a man 
who has touched life at many points, and tasted 
most that it has to offer, its joys and its sorrows; 


* Walter Scoti, London. 
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TOLSTOY IN HIS PRIME 


A portrait by Kramskoy showing Tolstoy as he looked 
some thirty-five years ago when he was writing “Anna 
Karenina.” 


but he gazes upon it, even from the first with 
the luminous and passionless calm of old age. 
His art is less perfect than Flaubert’s, but Flau- 
bert’s intense personal note, the ferocious ni- 
hilism of the Norman, is absent. He holds life 
up to the light, simply, and says: ‘This is what 
it is!’” 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale Uni- 
versity, in an essay published in The Jn- 
dependent since Tolstoy’s death, takes the 
ground that while Tolstoy lacked the humor 
of Gogol, the art of Turgenieff and the sym- 
pathy of Dostoyevsky, he surpassed all three 
“in sheer vital force.” With this judgment 
the author of an able obituary review in the 
New York Evening Post agrees. Count Tol- 
stoy, he remarks, was the most universal of 
the four writers mentioned, and this in spite 
of the fact that he lived almost all of his life 
in Russia. The force of this point is brought 
out by the same writer in a comparison with 
Turgenieff : 


“Turgenieff spent a great part of his adult 
life abroad. Tho surrounded by foreign atmos- 
phere, that atmosphere never invaded his novels. 
He evidently remained to the day of his death 
a Russian pure and simple. His characters are 
Slav to the very marrow. It is impossible to 






























































conceive of them for a moment as belonging to 
any other nationality, whether the scene be laid 
in the depths of rural Russia or at a crowded 
Continental watering-place. His style has the 
brilliance and play of light of a jewel. There 
are few artistic and intellectual treats as delicate 
as that offered by the perusal of one of those 
severely condensed novels, which would fill thrice 
the space of Tolstoy’s if elaborated on Tolstoy’s 
plan; which are clothed in language that has not 
a superfluous syllable and that cuts like a knife. 
Down to the present day, he can be thoroly ap- 
preciated only by those persons who are well 
versed in the finer points of the Russian tongue 
and Russian nature, and who can read between 
the lines in these productions, each of which 
evoked a cry and a protest from the Russians, 
whose tender points had been mercilessly laid 
bare. 

“Tolstoy, on the other hand, had a mind of 
composite architecture: on one side Byzantine, 
on the other Renaissance. Lifelike as are his 
personages, few Russians have ever protested. 
They are cosmopolitan te such a degree that they 
can be readily understood by foreigners who 
possess no knowledge of the language, country 
or people. Anna Karenina is as true a world- 
type as Becky Sharp. Tolstoy’s style in descrip- 
tive passages is often rugged and tautological. 
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His effects are gained in spite of it. One never 
rereads a phrase of his for its artistic beauty, 
as one does constantly in the case of Turgenieff.” 


Count Tolstoy, according to this writer, was 
a man of downright nature; and the spirit of 
the times, which was weary of the romantic 
school, instead of subduing these traits, bade 
him give them full play, follow the natural 
bent of a writer who had subjected himself 
to no stern training, and express himself in 
more frankly realistic terms than had been 
customary in novels which did not profess to 
be strictly and brutally realistic, like Dostoy- 
evsky’s. “As Turgenieff,” the argument con- 
cludes, “excelled him in literary architecture 
and style, notwithstanding Telstoy’s dictum 
that his peasant friends spoke better Russian 
than the educated classes, so Dostoyevsky ex- 
celled him in realism and minute psychological 
analysis. But the various ingredients of spirit, 
heart and body were so subtly mingled in 
Tolstoy that, in spite of shortcomings, the 
verdict must stand that he has been justly 
accorded the rank of one of the world’s 
greatest writers.” 





A JAPANESE POET’S DEFENSE OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


VER since the death, in 1904, of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, controversy has been 
waged, after the fashion of our 
times, not over the enchanting works 

of this great romantic artist in our literature, 
but over his personality. In fact, no adequate 
appreciation of Hearn, the writer, has as yet 
appeared. Western opinion concerning his 
defects of character has been quite shame- 
lessly outspoken; but only a few voices have 
reached us from Japan, where Hearn spent 
the last and best years of his life. It was left 
for Yone Noguchi, the well-known Japanese 
writer of sincere and delicate English, now 
lecturer on English literature in Kelo Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, to express a kind of collective 
Japanese opinion in a little book recently pub- 
lished in Yokohama and London.* This book 
is intended not only as an authoritative an- 
swer to all who ask for that opinion, but as 
a reply to Dr. George M. Gould, the Phila- 
delphia oculist, author of “Concerning Laf- 
cadio Hearn,” and any other “Dr. Gould in 
the future” who sees fit to use Hearn’s per- 





*Larcapio Hearn IN Japan. By Yone_ Noguchi. 


Elkin Mat- 


With Mrs. Lafcadio Hearn’s Reminiscences. 
thews, London. 





sonality as an interesting subject for his dis- 
secting table. “We never talk of Hearn’s per- 
sonality in Japan,’ Mr. Noguchi gently re- 
bukes us; “it is enough to have his books.” 
Yet confronted by what he considers that “sad 
affair” of Elizabeth Bisland’s—“The Life and 
Letters of Lafcadio Hearn”—and the still sad- 
der “treason against Hearn” and “blasphemy 
against literature” of Dr. Gould, he is moved 
to present not only a Japanese appreciation 
of the artist, but a defence of the man,— 
“unique in character, doubtless, sincere even 
to a fault.” Mr. Noguchi is assisted in his 
labor of love by Mrs. Lafcadio Hearn, and 
by Messrs. Otani and Osanai, young Japan- 
ese writers, a poet and a novelist, both stu- 
dents of Hearn’s in the Imperial University 
at Tokyo. 

It is true, Yone Noguchi admits, that Hearn 
was “disloyal” to his friends with a very few 
exceptions, resolutely bolting the door against 
them during the last years of his life, in one 
instance with real cruelty; but nevertheless, 
he contends, this action had its own justifica- 
tion. Hearn was then a sick man, feverishly 
working out all that was left to him of life 
and art. “I believe,” writes Mr. Noguchi, “he 
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must have been thinking that the books he 
wrote were nothing but the precious gifts 
which he won from being somewhat disloyal to 
his friends, and from his solitude. And I 
should say that we must be thankful for it.” 
Elsewhere he tells us: “Hearn left some eight 
books that were written even after he settled 
in Tokyo; they were the utmost that could 
be expected of him, and perhaps he pressed 
himself too harshly to produce them. I know 
that writing for him was no light work; he 
wrote the books with life and blood, a monu- 
ment builded by his own hands. He was like 
a cuckoo which is said to die spitting blood 
and song. Like incense before the Buddhist 
altar, which had to burn itself up, he passed 
away.” 

Only upon their third call did Hearn admit 
to the privacy of his home even the repre- 
sentatives of his literature classes in the Im- 
perial University when they wanted to con- 
sult him before making an appeal to the presi- 
dent for his retention there. Yet his students 
loved him. “The voice of the old professor 
with one eye, and white hair, was lovely as 
his words,” writes the young novelist, Kaworu 
Osanai. And Yone Noguchi adds: 


“The university students uttered a deep lamen- 
tation when he was asked to resign. His dis- 
tinguished personality, expressed through the 
emotional beauty of English literature, impressed 
their minds tenderly yet forcefully. It was their 
delight to see his somewhat bending body, under 
an old, large-rimmed soft hat like that of a 
Korean, carrying his heavy books, wrapped in a 
purple furoshiki. He never entered the profes- 
sors’ room, but walked slowy and meditatively 
by the lake of the university garden, and often 
sat on a stone by the water and smoked a Japan- 
ese natamame pipe. The students did not dare to 
come nearer to him for fear lest they might dis- 
turb his solitude, but admired him from a distance 
as if he were some old china vase which might 
be broken even by a single touch. But it was 
almost amazing to hear his clear and unreserved 
voice in the class-room, which made the students 
at once feel quite at home. I believe that he was 
not an unsociable man originally, but he valued 
his work as more important. And it may be that 
the students did not disturb him much; or, per- 
haps, his foreign blood gave him a strong feeling 
of responsibility so that he tried not to look un- 
happy and selfish.” 


It is Mr. Noguchi’s critical opinion that 
Hearn’s later work, done in the gray and blue 
coloring of old Japan, was his best, tho it 
lacked the fire and enthusiasm of his early 
Japanese days. In it, he believes, shone Laf- 


cadio Hearn’s “golden light, which was as old 
as a spring in Horai; its slowness was poetry 
and its reticence was a blessing.” But to ac- 
complish his magic the artist was obliged to 
throw “the world and people out and shut 
himself in his own sanctum, as you have to 
close the shojis after you have burned in- 
cense to keep its odor. ... His only desire 
was to be left alone with the dreams of his 
Horai; and the dreams themselves were 
ghosts, under whose spell he wove the silvery 
threads of the Ideal, and wrote the books with 
a strange thrill which nobody else could ever 
feel.” 

Yone Noguchi predicts that Hearn’s books 
will “sell” in Japan “as long as Japan lives”; 
and that they will be regarded by the Japan- 
ese “as a sort of depth of inspiration.” Par- 
ticularly will Hearn be remembered there not 
as the writer of Spencerian-Buddhistic stud- 
ies, but as an artist—a story-teller, the reviver 
of old stories, such as the wondrous “Dream 
of Okinosuki,” behind the “waving gossamer” 
of which “his personality appears and disap- 
pears as the shiver of a ghost.” 

In the writing of these stories, Hearn’s wife 
was a constant source of inspiration. The 
Japanese home life of the man whose “abso- 
lute lack of practical sexual virtue” his friend, 
Dr. Gould, so publicly deplores, seems really 
to have been idyllic. The reminiscences of 
this samurai lady whom Hearn married, which 
are included in the present volume, disclose a 
nature extremely sensitive and artistic. Mr. 
Noguchi thus describes her: 


“It is not a daily occurence even in Japan to 
see such a woman, whose sweetness of old 
samurai heart still burns beautifully as a precious 
incense rising from a holy shrine; Mrs. Koizumi’s 
loveliness in heart and speech and her nobility in 
appearance and manner must have soothed Laf- 
cadio Hearn first—we know that his extremely 
delicate mind would have been stirred terribly 
even by a small break of harmony ;—and I believe 
that they worked a magic of distillation with his 
character and temperament which finally soared 
almost divinely. ... There is, in fact, no other 
writer who has so sung the beauty of Japanese 
women, or who was so loyal in faith. Mrs. 
Hearn gave him a strange key which he found 
fitted to open the door of the inner beauty of 
Japanese life; it was no other key but the key of 
love. He wrote somewhere in his Horai: ‘For 
the spell wrought by the dead is only the charm 
of an ideal, the glamor of an ancient hope ;—and 
something of that hope has found fulfillment in 
many hearts,—in the simple beauty of unselfish 
lives——in the sweetness of woman.... And 
that is but his appreciation and devotion for 
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HEARN THROUGH JAPANESE EYES 


Shoshu Saito’s conception of the delicate tone-poet who 
in Edmund Clarence Stedman’s prophecy is destined to 
become ‘as much of a romantic personality and tradition 
as Poe now is.” 


his wife. I felt a reverence sitting before Mrs. 
Hearn at the thought that her ‘quiet gray-and- 
blue way’ emancipated him to be as we saw him 
in his later years of Japanese life; and I thought 
that at least half the admiration given to Hearn 
should be given to his noble wife. Indeed, he 
ended his life as a lover of woman.” 


There, in Nishi Okubo, in the house where 
he died, with its gate-lamp marked “Koizumi,” 
the memory of Lafcadio Hearn is enshrined; 
for, following the samurai custom, Mrs. Koi- 
zumi esteems faithfulness to her husband dead 
even more important than faithfulness to the 
living. She recalls as follows the day of his 
death: 


“He rose early on the morning of his last day 
(the 26th of September, 1904) as usual; he used 
to leave his bed always before six. He was 
smoking in his library when I went in there to 
say my morning greeting, ‘Ohayo gozaimasw’; 
he appeared to be fallen in deep thought, and 
then he said: ‘It’s verily strange.’ I asked him 
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what was so strange, and he said: ‘I dreamed an 
extraordinary dream last night.’ ‘What dream 
was it?’ I asked again. He said: ‘I made a long, 
long journey last night. But it is true that I 
am smoking now in the library of our house at 
this Nishi Okubo. I cannot help thinking and 
wondering about the strangeness of the dream. 
Indeed, life and the world are strange. Is it a 
fact that I made a journey last night? Or is it 
a dream that I am smoking here?’ 

“Were you alone in that journey?’ I asked. 

“*You were also with me,’ he said. 

“Was it in the Western country?’ I asked 
again. 

“Oh, no, it was neither the Western country 
nor Japan, but the strangest land,’ he said. 

“Tt was the nightly custom of my children to 
go to his library, to bid him good night, before 
they went to their beds. ‘Have a good dream,’ 
he would say to them, and the ‘children also said 
to him: ‘You, too, have a good dream, Papa 
San. This morning of the saddest day, as it 
proved to be afterward, my eldest boy, Kazuo, 
went into his library to say good morning after 
making ready to start to school. As poor ‘Papa 
San’ was still wondering about the dream he had 
last night, and knew not exactly whether it was 
morning or evening at that moment, he answered 
Kazuo: ‘Have a good dream, sweet boy!’ Kazuo 
also, in spite of himself, spoke back: ‘You, too, 
Papa San!’ Both of them laughed a moment 
later when they found themselves. 

“He used to walk slowly in his library or 
along the corridor facing the garden when he 
got tired somehow from writing or wished to 
collect his dreams. He walked that morning, 
too, and in the course of his walk he stopped his 
step and peeped into my room next to his library, 
and saw the tokonoma where I had put a new 
Japanese painting of ‘a moon night,’ extremely 
suggestive and lyrical in tone, painted by an 
artist of the Bijutsu in school. He exclaimed: 
‘Oh, what a lovely picture! I wish I could go 
to such a place as that in the picture.’ And sad 
to think, in fact, he had gone into the country 
of dream and ‘moon night’ before the next 
twelve hours had scarcely passed.” 


Particularly the wife dwells on Hearn’s ten- 
der love of insects and flowers. She gives 
several beautiful glimpses of him in this re- 
lation, writing: 


“I made it a custom for many years to tell 
Hearn every happening, small or large, of his 
beloved garden; the banana had a new leaf, a 
yellow butterfly flew out of a garden, the bam- 
boo by his library had a new shoot, a bullfrog 
crawled out from under the veranda floor, the 
ants began to dig a new hole.... Such small 
things which would appear ridiculous to others 
were very important and. serious for our Koi- 
zumi family, at least to Hearn’s mind. I never 
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saw such a person as Hearn, whose heart was 
disturbed terribly even by a single shiver of a 
roadside weed, whose sympathy made him cry 
even with the falling of a flower. ... 

“We used to plant the morning-glories in sum- 
mer; and he looked upon them, at the beginning, 
with such a wonderful anticipation and delight; 
but when their height of beauty was over with 
the passing season, and their leaves turned yel- 
low, and the. flowers grew small and scarce, | 
noticed his wretchedness, which he could not 
hide. It was one morning of early winter when 
he noticed one tiny cup of the morning-gfory 
which had courage to bloom under the already 
bitter sting of air; he was overwhelmed with 
delightful surprise and exclaimed: ‘Utsukushii 
yuki, anata, nanbo shojiki!’ (What lovely cour- 
age, what a serious intention!)” 


Many more rare glimpses of Lafcadio 
Hearn are given in this little book, so tender 
and intimate. Mrs. Hearn writes with per- 
fect candor and simplicity. Her husband’s 
“strangeness” puzzled her. Often she thought 
him crazy. He was like a child in her hands 
after his fiftieth year. Yone Noguchi’s “de- 
fence” is hardly a defence, but a loyal affirma- 
tion. Again and again he emphasizes the fact 


that those very weaknesses of character which 
Dr. Gould so unshrinkingly lays bare are re- 
garded and cherished by the Japanese as 


Hearn’s chief sources of power and romanti- 
cism. Only, to be his biographer, Mr. Noguchi 
wisely concludes, “you should be a man of 
shadow and echo like Hearn, as Dr. Gould 
said, whose voidness of mind will prove to 
be the power of mirroring with his real per- 
sonality. You must understand with a sheer 
impulse, but not with a brain, such a person- 
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AN ARTIST OF THE “GRAND STYLE” 


John La Farge is characterized by Royal Cortissoz as a 
man of the kind of genius that went out with the Italian 
Renaissance. ‘‘There was something Leonardesque about 
him,” says Mr. Cortissoz, “‘something of the universal 
genius.” 


ality as Hearn’s, who walked the mountains 
from summit to summit; any ordinary meas- 
ure will be found unfit. To make allowances 
for him is only a way of blessing.” 


JOHN LA FARGE, OUR 


HE perfunctory note is absent from the 
tributes evoked by the death of John 

La Farge. His own marvelously vital- 

izing spirit, one feels, has gone into 

them all. “La Farge,” says his friend Royal 
Cortissoz, “was a kind of lambent flame of in- 
spiration. There was something Leonardesque 
about him, something of the universal 
genius.” To the same writer it seems that his 
death snapped what was in some sort a link 
between the art of America and the art of 
Europe in the Golden Age. “He was our sole 
‘Old Master,’ our sole type of the kind of 
genius that went out with the Italian Renais- 
sance.” So write all those who knew and 
who loved La Farge, “He was one of a group 


ONLY “OLD MASTER” 


of artists and writers,” Elizabeth Luther Cary 
observes, “who have impressed their personal- 
ities in equal measure with their work upon 
their contemporaries — Homer Martin, Elihu 
Vedder, Clarence King, William and Henry 
James, a group that will be hard to match in 
the annals of the twentieth century.” 

The master-passion of La Farge’s life was 
so obviously esthetic that it is now almost dif- 
ficult to understand why, as a boy, there should 
have been any conflict of feeling in him in 
regard to his vocation. Yet at first, he his 
confessed, he did not fully acquiesce in being 
a painter. “I had hoped,” he says, “to find 
some other mode of life, some other way of 
satisfying the desire for a contemplation of 














truth—unbiased, free and detached.” It was 
not until 1856, when he was twenty-one years 
old, that he yielded to his destiny. He was in 
Paris at the time, and the man who influenced 
him most deeply was Couture. For a while 
he studied under Couture. Then he returned 
to America and became a pupil of William 
Morris Hunt. This was the formative period 
of his career, the period in which, in a very 
real sense, he was finding what he was fitted 
for. The influence of Rossetti and of the pre- 
Raphaelites was strong upon him, and Rossetti 
himself acknowledged the kinship, much to the 
young man’s delight. The famous “Wolf 
Charmer,” first made as a drawing for the 
old Riverside Magazine, is distinctly pre- 
Raphaelite in spirit. “The Fisherman and the 
Afrite,” which dates from about the same 
time, has more of the feeling and flowing lines 
of William Blake. 

From 1859 to 1870 Mr. La Farge was work- 
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“THE WOLF CHARMER?” 


Probably the best known of all John La Farge’s creations. First 
made as a drawing for the old Riverside Magazine, and _later executed 
Now owned by the Saint Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 


in paint. 
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ing on illustrations for “Enoch Arden” and 
Browning’s “Men and Women,” but planning 
much more ambitious projects. His touch as a 
colorist was growing surer; he began to exe- 
cute mural commissions. The architect H. H. 
Richardson gave him an opportunity to deco- 
rate Trinity (Phillips Brooks’) Church in 
Boston, and his successful execution of the 
task led to his engagement for elaborate mural 
decorations in Saint Thomas’s Church, New 
York, and Trinity Church, Buffalo. “His 
work in Boston,” Mr. Cortissoz remarks, “was 
instantly recognized as of high importance, 
but the paintings in St. Thomas’s stamped him 
as the master.” Mr. Cortissoz continues (in 
the New York Tribune): 


“It was at this period that he did some mem- 
orable painting in the house of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, in this city, and steadily thereafter he 
executed mural decorations of ever increasing 
significance. Perhaps the most beautiful of them 
all is the great canvas filling the space 
above the altar in the Church of the 
Ascension in New York, a painting 
i, magnificently reviving the power of 
the Renaissance in the illustration of 
a religious subject on an heroic scale. 
For the landscape background of this 
masterpiece he went, by the way, to 
Japan. It was characteristic of him 
to do this, characteristic in that it 
marked his habit of using nature, life 
and all the elements of design, as so 
much raw material out of which to 
create a unit of original art.” 


The next step led Mr. La Farge 
into a domain in which he achieved 
his highest distinction. He became 
a pioneer in a new and peculiarly 
exquisite form of the art of the 
stained-glass window. As a writer 
in the New York Evening Post 
tells the story: 


“When he was visiting England in 
1872, he was attracted by some 
stained-glass work of Burne-Jones, 
the pre-Raphaelite painter. On his 
return home he was invited to design 
a window. He had remarked that the 
English artist’s work had ceased im- 
proving; that the modelling of form 
was merely the copving of a delicate 
and often a weak drawing. The de- 
signer had become separated from his 
workmen, so that, however beautiful 
his designs might be, the results were 
bad. He made up his mind that he 
would follow the design through its 
entire course of manufacture, even se- 
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lecting the colors himself. The situation he de- 
scribed as follows: ‘There were no good painters 
on glass, even of a fairly low degree, and the 
choice of glass was extremely limited. We re- 
ceived here only the poorer and less artistic 
samples of material, the better being culled by the 
good European workers, and moreover, as all im- 
portations were commercial, they were made, as 
they always are, to appeal to the largest and 
widest mediocrity of taste.’ This was discourag- 
ing, and Mr. La Farge had little desire to go on 
with glass until he made his discovery. 

“In the course of an illness he amused him- 
self by combining various tones of glass by 
‘plating,’ that is, placing sheets of different colors 
one over the other. A soap dish, made of glass 
in imitation of white china, stood on the window 
sill. It was an imperfect piece, that is, it was 
not strictly opaque as white china is, but was 
opalescent. He noticed the beauty of quality 
it gained by being imperfect, and also that when 
it stood alongside what is known as ‘pot-metal.,’ 
the ordinary stained glass, this opalescent quality 
caused it to take on the suggestion of a comple- 
mentary color in harmony with that of the piece 
of pot-metal, so that when associated with a 
piece of violet glass it showed a golden yellow, 
a pink flush when laid on a piece of green 
glass. It occurred to Mr. La Farge that all 
that would be necessary to obtain the diversity 
of form, the shadows, etc., in colored glass, then 
done by painting it, would be to have this opa- 
lescent glass made first without color and then 
with variations of color.” 


The results of this new mood challenged 


the attention of the whole world. The New 
York Times feels that La Farge “revolution- 
ized the art of stained glass.” Even Europe 
recognized his mastership, and the old ca- 
thedral at Rouen sought his practical aid. In 
the Harvard Chapel of Southwark Cathedral, 
London, he installed one of his most beautiful 
windows, where it gleams among memorials 
to Bunyan, Shakespeare, and to a William 
Emerson who was probably an ancestor of 
Ralph Waldo. Says the Times: 


“The chapel in which it is placed dates back in 
the oldest part of its construction to Norman 
times, and there would have been a certain inap- 
propriateness in the introduction of the opal glass. 
In obedience to his care for unity in all architec- 
tural features, Mr. La Farge planned this window 
in harmony with the style of the great periods— 
the thirteenth and twelfth centuries. The strong 
pure reds and blues and the blazing La Farge 
green gicw in the blonde walls with the force 
of jewels. Three years ago when we saw the 
window in place, after having seen it just follow- 
ing its completion in the artist’s studio, the chapel 
was in a transition state, sparsely set with cheap 
wooden chairs and wearing a generally denuded 
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Copyright by John La Farge 
“SPRING” 
A stained-glass window made by John La Farge for the 
country home of the late William C. Whitney at West- 
bury, Long Island. 


aspect, which, however, only served to empha- 
size the radiant beauty of the window, on which 
were inscribed with a punctilious courtesy and 
justice the names of those who aided the artist 
in addition to his own name. To what avail, alas, 
since in the neighborhood it seemed chiefly to be 
known as a window given by a Mr. Choate, an 
American! 

“Many a pilgrim from America, nevertheless, 
will be drawn as much by John La Farge’s fame 
as by that of John Harvard to cross London 
Bridge to the crowded Surrey side, where they 
will find a church adjoining a market place in 
which the produce of the Kentish gardeners is 
sold to costermongers. In the confused, pictur- 
esque and dingy environment, the result of a civ- 
ilization less advanced that that of La Farge’s be 
loved South Seas, his window strikes a note of 
aristocratic art—the flower of composite culture, 
and more ‘American’ in its fusion of past in- 
fluences than any more simple art could be.” 


The so-called “Battle Window” in the 
Memorial Hall at Cambridge, Mass., is an- 
other monument to Mr. La Farge’s skill, and 
he used in it almost every variety of glass and 
even precious stones, such as amethysts. Most 
wonderful of all, in technique and pure opales- 
cence, is the “Peacock Window” lately ac- 
quired by the Worcester Museum, in which 
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ONE OF LA FARGE’S BEST MURALS 


Representing Confucius and his disciples as ‘Law Givers” in the Supreme Court Room in the State Capitol at Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 


the bird, sparkling in varied hues, stands out 
against a blue sky and peony blossoms. 

In 1886 Mr. La Farge visited Japan and 
the South Sea Islands, and the experience was 
rich in artistic expression. The almost Ori- 
ental strain in his character is noted by sev- 
eral critics. One goes so far as to say that he 
must have been “a reincarnated Japanese” ; and 
a Japanese artist who came to him with his 
picture, “The Wolf Charmer,” declared: 
“You must have painted this with a Japanese 
brush.” But to say that he was Oriental, and 
American, and Italian, and French, is only to 
say that he was universal. Mr. Cortissoz com- 
ments : 


“There was probably no subject of interest 
to man which was not of interest to him. He 
drank of civilization as one drinks from a bub- 
bling spring. He knew it in those aspects which 
belong to antiquity and he knew it through all 
the long story which stretches down from Greece 
and Rome and the immemorial East to our own 
day of industrialism and politics. Side by side 
with the mundane transactions of humanity his 
mind sought to keep pace with the philosophies 
and religions of the world. It was not in any 
pedantic sense that he assimilated his knowledge 
of these things—or used it. It was, rather, with 
the ardor of a thinker with an incurable zest 
for the soul’s experience that he constantly read 
and thought, and read and thought again, until 
his intellect was a closely packed cosmos of 
sensations. Out of it poured his paintings and 
his other works, for he was ever the artist, 
the maker, the man who must put his ideas 
into tangible form, and out of it there came 


also what we can only describe as a fertilizing 
force, a spirit saturating everything that he did, 
vivifying his unforgettable talk, and making him 
a singular instance of constructive power.” 


In even more impressive language, Mr. Will 
H. Low, the eminent painter, writes in the 
New York Sun: 


“The work of La Farge stood alone as an 
example of the grand style in decoration which 
comes down to us from the older masters, notably 
from those chambers of the Vatican where 
Michelangelo and Raphael reign supreme. Sur- 
rounded as was La Farge by men who were 
trained to draw the figure better than he, by 
men as conversant with all that has been done 
in the past, by those younger and consequently 
more apparently malleable to these great in- 
fluences, he alone appeared to be in direct affilia- 
tion with the half dozen great masters of the 
past. Before his great works for the Church of 
the Ascension, for Bowdoin College and for the 
State Capitol of Minnesota, one can concede 
their obvious errors in draftsmanship—tho even 
here there is ofttimes a strange and personal 
quality of form—may recognize even bold trans- 
ference of other men’s work or deplore the re- 
liance upon the photograph as a substitute for 
the more composite drawing from nature. But 
with all these reservations there remains this 
continuity of expression, this survival of a style 
long lost to the world, transfusing the strong 
personality of the painter. This and the gift of 
color, intense, expressive and almost resonant at 
times, were the dominant qualities of this great 
artist who has gone to join his kind, and, to para- 
phrase the dying words of Reynolds, Raphael, 
Veronese and Rubens ‘are of the company.’” 
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LITERATURE AND ART 
WILLIAM SHARP’S STRUGGLE WITH HIS 


FEMININE SELF 


TT" newly published “Memoir’* of Wil- 
liam Sharp by his wife is as remark- 
able a human revelation as has come 

from the press in a long while. Its 
importance may be traced to the fact that it 
falls in the main stream of that “psychic” cur- 
rent which expresses itself in Maeterlinck and 
other writers of his school, and which is taking 

a more and more dominating place in the life 
of our time. Mrs. Sharp reveals the spiritual 
and literary genius of her husband; but she 

does much more than that. She makes us 
look at our own souls with new eyes. She 
shows us the strain of something that is in 

us all—dual personality, man and woman com- 
bined. 

“Fiona Macleod” was the consciously fem- 
inine side of William Sharp. Many men have 
feminine sides, as many women have masculine 
sides, which are never consciously expressed. 
Otto Weininger, the young German, in his 
epoch-making book on “Sex and Character,” 
has called attention, more clearly probably 
than any other writer, to the fact that no 
man is a hundred per cent. masculine, as no 
woman is a hundred per cent. feminine; and 
in this fundamental law may be found a key 
to unlock many of the mysteries of the human 
temperament. William Sharp was almost an 
exactly balanced man-woman. One side of 
him was brain, the other side emotion. Dur- 
ing the first part of his life he expressed, in 
the main, the masculine elements in him. 
From the age of forty onward he was pos- 
sessed by the spirit of Fiona Macleod. He 
was vividly aware of the conflict in his nature. 
He even had a name, “Wilfion” (William- 
Fiona), which expressed his sense of the cen- 
tral self behind the dual self. The deepest 
struggle of his life was his struggle to co- 
ordinate these different selves. 

He was always a poet and romanticist, but 
during his earlier years he was journalist and 
critic as well. He wrote biographical studies 
of Rossetti, Heine, Shelley, Browning, and 
many papers on men and movements. The 
male side of his nature was in control. Then, 
in 1893, came the change, and a woman’s in- 
fluence was largely responsible. “He found 
the desired incentive towards a true expression 
of himself,” says his wife, “in the stimulus 





*Wiuzam SxHarp (Frona Macreop). A memoir com- 
piled by his wife, Elizabeth A. Sharp. Duffield & Com- 
pany. 





and sympathetic understanding of the friend 
to whom he dedicated the first of the books 
(‘Pharais’] published under his pseudonym. 
This friendship began in Rome and lasted 
throughout the remainder of his life.” Mrs. 
Sharp continues: 


“And tho this newer phase of his work was 
at no time the result of collaboration, as cer- 
tain of his critics have suggested, he was deeply 
conscious of his indebtedness to this friend, for 
—as he stated to me in a letter of instructions, 
written before he went to America in 1896, con- 
cerning his wishes in the event of his death— 
he realized that it was ‘to her I owe my de- 
velopment as “Fiona Macleod,” tho, in a sense, 
of course, that began long before I knew her, 
and indeed while I was still a child, and that, 
as he believed, ‘without her there would have 
been no “Fiona Macleod.”’ 

“Because of her beauty, her strong sense of 
life and of the joy of life; because of her keen 
intuitions and mental alertness, her personality 
stood for him as a symbol of the heroic women 
of Greek and Celtic days, a symbol that, as he 
expressed it, unlocked new doors in his mind 
and put him ‘in touch with ancestral memories’ 
of his race. So, for a time, he stilled the crit- 
ical, intellectual mood of William Sharp to give 
play to the development of this new found ex- 
pression of subtler emotions, towards which he 
had been moving with all the ardor of his 
nature. 

“From then till the end of his life there was 
a continual play of the two forces in him, or 
of the two sides of his nature; of the intel- 
lectually observant, reasoning mind—the actor, 
and of the intuitively observant, spiritual mind 
—the dreamer, which differentiated more and 
more one from the other, and required differ- 
ent conditions, different environments, different 
stimuli, to be two personalities in one. It was 
a development which, as it proceeded, produced 
a tremendous strain on his physical and men- 
tal resources, and at one time between 1897-8 
threatened him with a complete nervous collapse. 

“And there was for a time distinct opposition 
between these two natures which made it ex- 
tremely difficult for him to adjust his life, for 
the two conditions which were equally impera- 
tive in their demands upon him. His prefer- 
ence, naturally, was for the intimate creative 
work which he knew grew out of his inner 
self; tho the exigencies of life, his dependence 
on his pen for his livelihood—and, moreover, 
the keen active interest ‘William Sharp’ took in 
all the movements of the day, literary and 
political, at home and abroad—required of him 
a great amount of applied study and work.” 
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From an Etching by William Strang 


THE STRANGEST CASE OF DUAL PERSONALITY 
ON RECORD 
William Sharp not merely had a feminine self, but his 
struggle to coordinate his two selves, his wife testifies, 
was at times almost agonizing. 


To Mrs. Thomas A. Janvier, one of his best 
friends, William Sharp made the following 
confession of his reasons for choosing to 
write under the name “Fiona Macleod”: 


“You have asked me once or twice about 
F. M., why I took her name, and how and when 
she came to write ‘Pharais.’ It is too complex 
to tell you just now....The name was born 
naturally (of course I had associations with the 
name Macleod). It, Fiona, is very rare now. 
Most Highlanders would tell you it was ex- 
tinct—even as the diminutive of Fionaghal 
(Flora). But it is not. It is an old Celtic 
name (meaning ‘a fair maid’) still occasionally 
to be found. I know a little girl, the daughter 
of a Highland clergyman, who is called Fiona. 
All my work is so intimately wrought with my 
own experiences that I cannot tell you about 
‘Pharais,’ etc., without telling you my whole 
life. . 

“T can write out of my heart in a way I could 
not do as William Sharp, and indeed I could 
not do so if I were the woman Fiona Macleod 
is supposed to be, unless veiled in scrupulous 
anonymity. ... 

“This rapt sense of oneness with nature, this 
cosmic ecstasy and elation, this wayfaring along 


the extreme verges of the common world, all 
this is so wrought up with the romance of 
life that I could not bring myself to expression 
by my outer self, insistent and tyrannical as 
that need is.... My truest self, the self who 
is below all other selves, and my most intimate 
life and joys and sufferings, thoughts, emotions, 
and dreams, must find expression, yet I cannot 
save in this hidden way.” 


The larger implication of his change of soul 
he made Fiona herself express in a letter to 
W. B. Yeats: 


“T had a strange vision the other day, where- 
in I saw the figure of a gigantic woman sleep- 
ing on the green hills of Ireland. As I watched, 
the sun waned and the dark came and the stars 
began to fall. They fell one by one, and each 
fell into the woman—and lo, of a sudden, all 
was bare running water, and the drowned stars 
and the transmuted woman passed from my 
seeing. This was a waking dream, an open 
vision: but I do not know what it means, tho 
it was so wonderfully vivid. In a vague way 
I realize that something of tremendous moment 
is being matured just now. We are on the 
verge of vitally important developments. And 
all the heart, all the brain, of the Celtic races 
shall be stirred. There is a shadow of mighty 
changes. Myself, I believe that new spirits have 
been embodied among us. And some of the 
old have come back. We shall perish, you and 
I and all who fight under the ‘Lifting of the 
Sunbeam’—but we shall pioneer a marvelous 
new life for humanity.” 


As William Sharp grew older, the woman’s 
point of view took stronger and stronger hold 
on him. He almost seemed to persuade him- 
self that Fiona was an actual personality, and 
he said in one of his letters: “It is with me 
as tho Fiona were asleep in another room.” 
The books that he wrote as Fiona Macleod 
were more successful than the books he had 
written as William Sharp. George Meredith 
hailed “The Mountain Lovers” and “The 
Divine Adventure” as products of inspired 
genius; and Edward MacDowell wrote from 
America begging permission to place the name 
of Fiona Macleod on compositions suggested 
by her poems. From all sides came inquiries 
as to the identity of Fiona, and William Sharp 
was driven to his wits’ end to keep his secret 
inviolate. There was even a proposal of mar- 
riage which had to be declined in terms be- 
fitting the gravity of the occasion. William 
Sharp’s sister Mary wrote some of Fiona’s 
letters, but the main burden of the impersona- 
tion fell on . Sharp. “I and I only,” g§he 
affirms, “was the author—in the literal and 
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literary sense—of all written under the name 
of ‘Fiona Macleod.’ ” 

William Sharp was wont to say, “Should the 
secret be found out, Fiona dies”; and in order 
to strengthen his own resolution he wrote 
letters to Fiona and had her write letters to 
him. One of these latter, a birthday message, 
he brought to his wife only a few months be- 
fore he died. It reads as follows: 


“Another birthday has come and I must 
frankly say that apart from the loss of another 
year, and from what the year has brought you 
in love and friendship and all that makes up 
life, it has not been to your credit. True, you 
have been in America and Italy and France and 
Scotland and England and Germany—and so 
have not been long settled anywhere—and true 
also for a month or two you were seriously 
and for a few months partially ill or ‘down,’ 
but still, after all allowances, I note not only 
an extraordinary indolence in effort as well as 
unmistakable laziness in achievement. Now, 
either you are growing old (in which case ad- 
mit dotage and be done with it) or else you 
are permitting yourself to remain weakly in 
futile havens of ignoble repose or fretful pseudo 
rest. You have much to do, or that you ought 
to do, yourself; and as for our collabcration I 
see no way for its continuance unless you will 
abrogate much of what is superfluous, curtail 
much that can quite well be curtailed, and gen- 
erally serve me loyally as I in my turn allow 
for and serve you. 

“Let our New Year be a very different one 
from the last, dear friend; and let us not only 
beautifully dream, but achieve in beauty. Let 
the ignoble pass, and the noble remain. 

“Lovingly yours, dear Will, 
“FIONA.” 


It is easy to understand that, as Mrs. Sharp 
tells us, “the prolonged strain of the heavy 
dual work began to tell heavily on him, and 
to produce very disquieting symptoms of 
nervous collapse.” He traveled for his health, 
but his mind was in a ferment and he could 
not rest. “More and more absolutely, in one 
sense,” he said, “are W. S. and F. M. becom- 
ing two persons—often married in mind and 
one nature, but often absolutely distinct.” The 
thought that he had practised deception in 
order to preserve the identity of Fiona preyed 
upon him, and when, in 1905, he died, he left 
the following note to be sent to two of his 
intimate friends: 


“This will reach you after my death. You 
will think I have wholly deceived you about 
Fiona Macleod. But, in an intimate sense, this 
is not so; tho (and inevitably) in certain de- 
tails I have misled you. Only, it is a mystery. 


I cannot explain. Perhaps you will intuitively 
understand or may come to understand. ‘The 
rest is silence.’ Farewell. 

“WittiaM SHARP.” 


Mrs. Sharp’s own interpretation of her hus- 
band’s dual personality is given in the follow- 
ing memorable language: 


“In surveying the dual life as a whole I have 
seen how, from the early, partially realized twin- 
ship, ‘W. S.’ was the first to go adventuring and 
find himself, while his twin, ‘F. M.’, remained 
passive, or a separate self. When ‘she’ awoke 
to active consciousness ‘she’ became the deeper, 
the more impelling, the more essential factor. 
By reason of this severance, and of the acute 
conflict that at times resulted therefrom, the 
flaming of the dual life became so fierce that 
‘Wilfion’—as I named the inner and third Self 
that lay behind that dual expression—realized 
the imperativeness of gaining control over his 
two separated selves and of bringing them into 
some kind of conscious harmony. This is what 
he meant when he wrote to Mrs. Janvier in 
1899, ‘I am going through a new birth.’ 

“For, tho the difference between the two 
literary expressions was so marked, there was, 
nevertheless, a special characteristic of ‘Wilfion’ 
that linked the dual nature together—the psychic 
quality of seership, if I may so call it. Not only 
did he, as F. M., ‘dream dreams’ and ‘get in 
touch with the ancient memory of the race,’ as 
some of ‘her’ critics have said; but as W. S. he 
also saw visions by means of that seership with 
which he had been dowered from childhood. . . . 

“Mr. Yeats stated, in a lecture, that W. S. was 
the most extraordinary psychic he had ever en- 
countered. He (Mr. Yeats) really believed that 
‘Fiona Macleod’ was a secondary personality— 
as distinct a secondary personality as those one 
reads about in books of psychical research. At 
times he (W. S.) was really to all intents and 
purposes a different being. He would ‘come and 
sit down by my fireside and talk, and I believe 
that when “Fiona Macleod” left the house he 
would have no recollection of what he had been 
saying to me.’ 

“It is true that William Sharp seemed a dif- 
ferent person when the mood was on him; but 
that he had no recollection of what he said in 
that mood was not the case. That he did not 
understand it, is true. For that mood could 
not be commanded at will. Different influences 
awakened it, and its duration depended largely 
on environment. ‘W. S.’ could set himself de- 
liberately to work normally, and was, so far, 
master of his mind. But for the expression of 
the ‘F. M.’” self he had to wait upon mood, or 
seek conditions to induce it. But, as I have said, 
the psychic, visionary power belonged exclusively 
to neither; it influenced both and was dictated 
by laws he did not fully understand.” 
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ROM time to time the question is asked 
F and debated: What constitutes orig- 
inality in literature? Few questions 
are more interesting, for every writer 
wants to be original. During recent years we 
have printed in these pages a number of defini- 
tions of literary originality. The latest comes 
from Charles Leonard Moore, and is published 
in the Chicago Dial. He says: “The truest 
originality is perhaps what is called in biology 
a sport—a variation by which life develops in 
an unexpected direction.” 

The train of reasoning by which Mr. Moore 
reaches this conclusion opens with a story of 
an old English scholar who insisted, in con- 
versation with James Payn, the novelist, that 
all modern literature was contained in Pindar. 
“What!” asked Mr. Payn, “you don’t mean to 
say that Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book’ is in 
Pindar?” “Yes,” said the scholar, “in the 
highest and truest sense; the ‘Ring and the 
Book’ is implicit in Pindar.” 

Without going as far as this, Mr. Moore 
asserts that “real originality is a very rare 
bird.” It is not a question, he thinks, of the 
invention or discovery of new material. “The 
first part of ‘Faust’ is a patchwork of plagia- 
risms. Almost everything in it is begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen from various sources. Yet it 
is the most original masterwork of modern 
times.” Nor is originality, Mr. Moore con- 
tinues, a question of who wrote the first play 
or novel, or who heralded romanticism or real- 
ism. “There have probably always been plays 
and novels; the ancients had their romanticists 
and realists. Eschylus was banished from 
Athens as a revolutionary, as irreverent to 
the gods; and wise heads wagged over Euripi- 
des’ new notions and his break with tradition. 
Aristophanes and Plautus and Petronius 
plunged as deep into realism as any modern.” 

Nor is this thing originality, Mr. Moore 
contends, a matter of literary superiority or 
inferiority. “Many writers,” he avers, “are 
great who are not original, and others have a 
kind of originality who are doubtful in their 
greatness. Milton and Keats and Tennyson 
are in the first class, and Blake and Browning 
in the second. Gray and Arnold and Fitz- 
Gerald can hardly be called original poets at 
all; but how great they are!” 

Nor does the advocacy of “isms” and causes 
and movements, all warranted brand-new by 
their makers. constitute what Mr. Moore re- 
gards as originality. Pretty much all that can 
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THE HIGHEST TYPE OF ORIGINALITY IN LITERATURE 


affect mankind, he points out, has been 
threshed out again and again. Schillers and 
Shelleys have existed in every age. “I have 
known twenty leaders of revolt,” exclaims the 
old Cardinal in Browning’s play. Nor do new 
views of morality, pronouncements of inde- 
pendence, necessarily make for originality. 
“Moses,” Mr. Moore observes, “may break 
the tablets of the law, but they always come 
together again,—as Milton’s angels, divided by 
sword or cannon shot, reunite.” 

Not even human temperament and person- 
ality, Mr. Moore proceeds, and the manner of 
looking at things and the style and way of 
work arising from them, are sure breeders of 
originality, tho they come nearest of all to 
being so. “Human nature,” Mr. Moore de- 
clares in a memorable sentence, “is cast in 
types, and it is doubtful if there are as many 
distinct varieties as there are letters in the 
alphabet.” Of course there are no two human 
beings exactly alike. We are as different as 
the multitudinous leaves of the forest are in- 
dividually different. But our differences are 
not distinct enough to yield complete original- 
ity. Eschylus and Dante reappear in Milton; 
Goethe repeats Menander and Horace and 
Hafiz. 

All this leads up to the conclusion already 
quoted: “The truest originality is perhaps 
what is called in biology a sport—a variation 
by which life develops in an unexpected di- 
rection.” Mr. Moore declares more specific- 
ally: 


“Tt is as if a new and powerful element were 
suddenly introduced into the world, making all 
the other elements change their relations, pro- 
ducing strange and spectacular reactions. In lit- 
erature it produces something which is not in 
Pindar, something which, while not greater than 
the stock work of the world, is novel and charm- 
ing, and possesses a power to compel men to fol- 
low after it. Of this kind of originality it seems 
to me there are three great examples in English 
literature: the Shakespearean comedy, Sterne’s 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ and Coleridge’s best poems, 
the four great pieces on which his fame rests. 
There are, of course, many other lesser exhibi- 
tions of this quality—Burns’s and Shelley’s poetry, 
" essays of Hazlitt, the Bronté novels, to name 
a few.’ 


In the om of tragic poetry, Mr. Moore 
contends, Shakespeare must talee his chances 
with a half-dozen other poets. “King Lear” 
and “Macbeth” are probably not any greater 
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than the Book of Job, or the Iliad, or the 
Divine Comedy. Even in “Hamlet” he has 
been anticipated. “Prometheus and Orestes,” 
Mr. Moore tells us, “are ancient prototypes of 
that character, and perhaps Don Quixote has 
carried it to a higher power.” But Shake- 
speare’s comedies are things apart: 


“In them a dreamer is either looking forward 
with eager eyes, over-estimating the beauty and 
splendor and goodness of the world, or else 
he has retired in disenchanted disgust into the 
fortress of his own soul which he furnishes with 
visions to console him for the disappointments 
of outward fate. In either case he has produced 
a new world, an orb within the earth. Only in 
the Nausicaa scenes in Homer, or in Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala, had there been a touch of the same 
creation. ‘The Tempest,’ ‘Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
‘Cymbeline,’ ‘The Winter’s Tale,—what is there 
in all literature to compete with this complete and 
perfect world of ideal beauty and magnificence? 

“The effect of this magical creation has been 
overwhelming. Poets and novelists in crowds 
have followed the shining Shakespearean track. 
Scott, who decanted Shakespeare into his own 
bottles, Goethe, Hugo in his plays, Musset, Tenny- 
son,—how much of all that is distinguished and 
delightful in modern literature bears the impress 
of Shakespeare’s work. In particular, the latter 
may almost be said to have created woman,—or, 
rather, he interposed between the eyes of men 
and the real, faulty, tho still interesting creature, 
the splendid or poignant visions of his perfect 
mates of men. And ever since, men have been 
falling in love with his creations or those propa- 
gated by his followers by cuttings from the 
plays.” 


Sterne’s influence has been of the same 
vital kind. He borrowed, it is true, from 
Pope and Swift, and he imitated Rabelais. 
Yet when all was done, Mr. Moore remarks, 
his masterpiece was revealed as _ startingly 
original. He goes on to say: 


“It almost deserves Mark Pattison’s praise of 
it as the most perfect piece of pure humor in the 
world. Its effect in English literature has been 
diffusive rather than concentrated. Most later 
humorists have had a Shandean touch; but few 
have been full initiates. The author of ‘The Bible 
in Spain’ and our own Godfrey Leland are of 
the number. Carlyle, however, concentrates and 
reinforces his master. ‘Sartor Resartus,’ which 
shook the world two generations ago, is Sterne 
to the backbone. Bulwer transmogrified ‘Tris- 
tram’ into a conventional but still excellent novel. 
In Germany, Sterne’s influence has been deeper. 
Goethe unquestionably felt it powerfully. Jean 
Paul is a very German Sterne. And Heine, both 


in prose and verse, is Sterne tricked out for pan- 
tomime and setting off rockets with both hands. 
To the French, Sterne has always been a sort of 
religion, tho they have leaned to the apocrypha 
of ‘The Sentimental Journey’ rather than to the 
true canonical books. More recently, Flaubert, 
in his last and perhaps greatest work, and M. 
Anatole France, have disclosed the real Sterne.” 


Coleridge’s poetry is pronounced by Mr. 
Moore “the most absolutely original thing in 
English literature” : 


“Shakespeare in his comedy took his raw ma- 
terials from Lodge and Greene and Lyly, and 
from the Italian novelists. But except some hints 
from old English ballads, or from German works 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, Coleridge’s great 
pieces—‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘Christabel,’ ‘Kubla 
Khan,’ and ‘Genevieve’—are without parentage, 
celestial estrays, as it were, descended in a dream. 
In conception, tone, phrase, music, they are flaw- 
less. Language obtains in them to a simple per- 
fection beyond the reach of conscious art. 

“And the influence of these poems has been 
commensurate with their worth. Before “Chris- 
tabel’ was published, it was imitated by Scott, 
Byron, and Shelley. A good part of Keats is pure 
Coleridge. ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ is almost 
as good as ‘Genevieve,’ but it is palpably an imita- 
tion. The fragment of ‘The Eve of St. Mark’ is 
a milder ‘Christabel.’ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ is 
drenched with Coleridge’s glamor and color. 
Keats is indeed the unrivalled mocking-bird of 
literature. He could take anyone’s note—Shake- 
speare’s, Milton’s, Dryden’s, Collins’s, Chatter- 
ton’s—and return it back with the truest ring, yet 
embellished with variations which make the strain 
his own.” 


Originality, Mr. Moore makes clear, is not a 
prime literary requisite. We can get on with- 
out it, if necessary. The great and permanent 
emotions and activities of mind and body, love 
of the gods, of country and of home, heroism, 
disdain of death or meanness, are all prefig- 
ured in Pindar, and are too true to be new. 
The argument concludes: 


“We do not boast of having soup and roast beef 
and bread for dinner, tho there is nothing better; 
if we get terrapin and ptarmigan and rare Ma- 
deira we may be betrayed into enthusiasm. 

“The writer who has this gift of originality is 
more followed than any other. He bears a branch 
of holly in his hands which draws the crowd after 
him, which presses near him to discern his secret. 
It is really not truth that he deals in, but enchant- 
ment. 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
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HE words of Charles Darwin ought to 

go down the ages as a warning. 

After speaking regretfully of his own 
lamentable loss of the higher esthetic 

tastes, he said: “If I had to live my life again, 
I would have made a rule to read some poetry 
or listen to some music at least once every 
week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have kept active through 
use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of hap- 
piness, may possibly be injurious to the in- 
tellect, more probably the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 
It is not the women who need this warning 
to-day, but the men, especially those who are 
immersed in the details of active business or 
professional life. Almost before one knows it, 
the appreciation for poetry vanishes in the 
sordid grind of active life. It is an evanescent 
thing. Even one who has delighted in poetry 
may by neglect easily lose the taste for it, and, 
finding that the reading of it has now become 
a hardship instead of a pleasure, rashly con- 
clude that, after all, poetry is not a vital thing 
that appeals to mature minds. As if an art 
that has flourished as this art has in all ages, 
kicked and cuffed about, the least rewarded, 
commercially, of any of the arts, did not have 
vitality in it! “I have no patience,” said the 
Dean of Salisbury in a recent address, “with 
people who ostentatiously say they do not care 
for poetry, for they say they do not care for 
some of the loftiest products of the human 
mind. If you have not, at present, a liking 
for poetry,” added the Dean, “then make one.” 
But how? Choose a poet who is generally 
acknowledged to be a true poet, the speaker 
went on to say, and “then every day, even if 
it be but for five minutes, read a page care- 
fully, noting every suggestive word and visual- 
izing every scene.” The important word in 
that advice is the word “carefully.” Poetry 
must be read carefully or it were better unread. 
Its beauties should be looked for, for the 
subtlest and sweetest beauties are not those that 
hit you in the eye. Read carefully and read 
honestly. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, make any 
pretense of enjoying something you do not 
enjoy or of seeing beauty that you do not see. 
Better far never read a line than to do that. 
But hunt for something that really appeals to 
you and when you find it tie it to you and 
make it yours, if it is nothing more than a 


happy phrase. You will be surprized to find 
how quickly you will grow adept in the search 
for such beauties, even as a school-girl grows 
adept in the search for four-leaf clovers or an 
archeologist in the search for flint arrowheads. 

There is something very genuine in the 
poems of Eden Philpotts (“Wild Fruit”: John 
Lane), albeit he is frightfully cynical at times 
and the note of animality in his men and 
women is somewhat strident. But he is faith- 
ful to his own point of view and there is no 
weak sentimentality in his lines. Here is one 
of his finest things: 


THE SCYTHE-BEARER. 
By Epen PHILporTtTs. 


Out of the East there came a friendless Wind, 

And all the sullen day was frozen up, 

Blinking through tears congealed. Along the sky 

Fled to the West a sulky herd of clouds, 

And through the ashen light fell fitfully 

Morsels of scattered ice. Nor land nor wave 

But loathed this wind, austere and resolute. 

Beneath his touch the heath-clad mountains 
shrank ; 

The forest raved; the gray sea showed her teeth 

And hissed cold curses out on lonely shores; 

The smarting face of every natural thing 

Scowled at the Scythe-bearer. Yet, all unmoved, 

And careless of the curdled agony 

Flashed from his wings, did Eurus smite the earth 

With iron hand, and in the upper air 

Invisible and ambient death he slew 

That life might better live. The pestilence 

He met and strangled; and such hooded plagues 

As haunt our habitations felt his knife 

And perished. Huddled corpses of old leaves 

He found and brought to the rain; he swept and 
scoured 

Each secret, stagnant cranny, each dark place. 

He brought down death on many a sleeping life 

And froze the eggs of bygone butterflies 

For care of green young buds that waited Spring 

With daggers of pure ice the clod he rent 

And slew the slayer that was slumbering there, 

So other slumberers a fairer fate 

Should find on wakening. His priestly steel 

Made sacrifice, and offered up the less 

In glory of the greater. Wherefore Earth 

Shall smile again, and welcome blue-eyed June, 

And bless that wooer from the Eastern hills 

Whose fierce endearment made her bosom ache. 


Welcome, thou Wind invincible! I'll cry 
Thy wise oblations to the slighting world 
And tell the flowers how thy eager breath 
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Foreran their beauty; how the west wind’s self, 

That rocked their moonlit petals tenderly, 

And drank the dew from each dawn-open’d bud, 

Showed not a truer, livelier love than thou 

Who mad’st the naked forest shriek and bend 

And at thine onset throb. The southern wind, 

Moist with long kissing of his sweetheart sea, 

Wins many a scented blessing for the rain; 

Zephyr doth sigh and languish all day long 

Upon their loveliness, and bears away 

The honeyed whisperings of summer noons; 

But thou—thou scourge of softness—thou who 
com’st 

Harsh as the call of duty in the dawn 

To sufferers—oh, what reward hast thou? 

No cup of ivory or tigred gold 

Opens for thy parched lips; no pearly rose 

Uplifts her mouth to give a kiss to thee; 

Each infant leaf doth fearful hug his twin 

Upon thy advent; not one little bud 

But prays for thy departure ere it opes 

Bright innocent eyes upon the breast of Spring. 

For thou art but a type and form of truth; 

And Truth shall commonly discover here 

The selfsame frosty welcome kept for thee. 


Sweep on, great Orient messenger, sweep on, 
Robed in the liquid amber of the dawn; 

Reign over us, thou swift and stern-eyed king, 
With salutary justice; so shall we 

Remain the wiser when thou dost depart, 
Sceptred with discipline and crowned with truth, 
To chasten all the utmost bounds of Earth. 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Renssalaer has nothing 
in her volume of “Poems” (Macmillan) better 
than the splendid “Psalm for October” which 
we published two months ago. Much of her 
work is strong as well as fine, of the head 
as well as the heart. This for instance: 


APPLE BLOSSOMS AND THE CHILD. 
By Mrs. ScHuyLER VAN RENSSALAER. 


Beneath each rosy-white 

Ethereal bloom, lovely as pearl and seemingly 
As useless save to charm the sight, 

There lieth, not mere prophecy 

Of fruit to come, but the round fruit 

In miniature complete—a globe minute, 

With envelope and flesh and seed 

So planned that it shall need, 

To make fair food for longing lips, 

Only the balmy wind, the freshening rain, 
And the sunshine that slips 

Its warming touch the sheltering leaves between. 
—And, baby, in thy soul again 

Whoso hath looked the miracle hath seen. 
Here is not promise that a man shall grow; 
Here is the man as he may be, 

Full-formed within 

The fragrant petal-cup of infancy. 
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Watch the bright eye 

Seeking, insatiable, to learn, to know; 

Watch the unresting steps begin 

Their voyages of far discovery. 

See how to hands outstretched the soft hands cling, 
And how the soft glance tells 

Responsive love to love that dwells 

In other. eyes. 

See how the tender wounded heart can bring 
Swift dignity to heal its grieved surprise, 

And courage comes at call. 

The brave mouth quivers, but the foot stands fast 
When perilous risks befall— 

When the great hound, first seen, affrights, 

Or in the dusk of garden nights 

The moth, the beetle, whirr too closely past! 


How valiant the desire to aid 

In tasks enormous for so slender powers; 

How keen the sense in the beloved to see 

The changes made 

By the uncomprehended flight of changeful hours— 
To give the kiss betokening sympathy, 

Or trustfulness, or merriment. 

How quick the lamentations and the crystal tears 
For the young robin slain, 

The lily that the storm has rent; 

Yet with what gentle fortitude the small soul bears 
Its own long fevered test of unaccustomed pain, 
Stoic yet sweet the while, 

Weakened of all except the will to smile. 


So unto us the babe is born; 

So in the blossom of his happy morn 

Lie wrapped the pattern and the plan 

Of grace and virtue in the man. 

Oh, sheltering leaves, oh, warming sun, 
Guard, foster, fashion, that there shall in one 
Be fully ripened, undistorted, undefiled, 

The springtime excellences of the child. 

Blow, bracing wind! Fall, fructifying rain! 
Round out the promise of the tiny sphere, 
Nor let it grow to gnarléd shape and bitter grain, 
Nor, blighted, drop and disappear ; 

For all the world is hungry, thirsty, destitute, 
Lacking due harvest of such fruit 

As waits, so small and yet so perfect. here. 


Here is another picture of a child, but 
painted with the pigments of Rembrandt rather 
than of Corot or Sorolla. We find it in The 
Pacific Monthly: 


TO A CHILD’S MUMMY. 
By CHARLES ErSKINE Scott Woop. 


Thou shriveled leaf upon the stream of Time! 
These thin, small feet once played on Nilus’ sands. 
How sound you've slept in your straight swad- 
dling bands 
That tears once wet. 
Is yesterday to thine. 
with crime 
Since then. And Pharaoh’s dread commands 


Queen Cleopatra’s prime 
The world’s grown drunk 
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Are hushed, and men build empires in new lands. 

Not wars, nor tumults, broke thy peace sublime. 

These small, frail hands were chubby once. You 
kissed 

Your mother’s cheek, and laughed,—and when you 
died, 

She, poor Egyptian, hung o’er you and cried, 

And hugged the empty breast where you were 
missed, 

As we do now. Change, priest and eucharist, 

But Death and Sorrow changeless as the tide. 


Another song for the aviator. This one 
comes from The English Review, and it is a 
woman’s song, with the subjective note domi- 
nant. It reminds one of Kipling because it is 
so different. But it is worth while none the 
less: 

THE AVIATOR. 


By LItxr1an SAUTER. 


O God! To have the world below our feet! 

To mount, and glide, and soar, and looking down 
Upon the little men that dot the street, 

And all the tiny tracing of the town; 


For once to measure with an infinite span 

The little things of earth, from heaven’s great 
height, 

And thence to view the works and ways of man, 

And judge their values with a clearer sight! 


O Joy! to race the winds, and hear them singing, 

To cleave the clouds, and spring, and swoop, and 
rise, 

And on and on, in the infinite up-winging 

With throbbing pulse, and sun-confronted eyes! 


To soar, alone, above, in the immense 

Blue freedom of the sky, where time and space 
Dissolve in joy of motion, and the sense 

Of power outruns the little earthly race 


Of creeping men—O God! what joy of fine 

New being this! Shall not our race grow fair, 

With powers like these? Greater, more free, 
divine? 

From kinship with the all transcending air? 


This song of the plow seems such an inev- 
itable one that it is surprizing that it was not 
sung long ago. It is half the battle—at least 
half—in writing a poem to have a good sub- 
ject. This is a ripping good subject. We 
quote from the London Spectator: 


THE PLOW. 
By Wirt Ocitviz. 


From Egypt behind my oxen with their stately 
step and slow 

Northward and East and West I went to the 

desert sand and the snow; 





Down through the centuries one by one, turning 
the clod to the shower, 

Till there’s never a land beneath the sun but has 
blossomed behind my power. 





I slid through the sodden ricefields with my 

' grunting hump-backed steers, 

I turned the turf of the Tiber plain in Rome’s 
Imperial years; 

I was left in the half-drawn furrow when Corio- 
lanus came 

Giving his farm for the Forum’s stir to save his 
nation’s name. » 


Over the seas to the North I went; white cliffs 
and a seaboard blue; 

And my path was glad in the English grass as 
my stout red Devons drew; 

My path was glad in the English grass, for behind 
me ripened and curled 

The corn that was life to the sailor men that 
sailed the ships of the world. 


And later I went to the North again and day by 
day drew down 

A little more of the purple hills to join to my 
kingdom brown; 

And the whaups wheeled out to the moorland, but 
the gray gulls stayed with me 

Where the Clydesdales drummed a marching song 
with their feathered feet on the lea. 


Then the new lands called me Westward; I found 
on the prairies wide 

A toil to my stoutest daring and a foe to test 
my pride; 7 

But I stooped my strength to the stiff black loam, 
and I found my labor sweet 

As I loosened the soil that was trampled firm 
by a million buffaloes’ feet. 





Then further away to the Northward; outward 
and outward still 

(But idle I crossed the Rockies, for there no 
plow may till!) 

Till I won to the plains unending, and there on 
the edge of the snow 

I ribbed them the fenceless wheat fields, and 
taught them to reap and sow. 


The sun of the Southland called me; I turned 
her the rich brown lines 

Where her Parramatta peach-trees grow and her 
green Mildura vines; 

I drove her cattle before me, her dust, and her 
dying sheep, 

I painted her rich plains golden and taught her 
to sow and reap. 


From Egypt behind my oxen with stately step 
and slow 

I have carried your weightiest burden, ye toilers 

that reap and sow! 
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I am the Ruler, the King, and I hold the world 
in fee; 

Swerd upon sword may ring, but the triumph 
shall rest with me! 


The Boston Transcript has for a generation 
at least furnished to young poets a welcome 
stepping stone to fame. It has done and still 
is doing notable service in this way, and every 
once in a while an amateur rises to sight in 
its columns bearing the promise of really ex- 
cellent things. Note the following: 


KEPT IN THE HEART. 


By Eva BEARDSLEY. 


When the white-winged vulture, the Frost, 
Takes in his talons the leaves— 
The green and the red and the gold— 
And stiffens the silver-crossed 
Web which the spider weaves; 
And seals with his bitter cold 
The lips of the laughing brook; 
And waves his wings o’er the nook 
Where the aster knits her blue; 
I gather every hue— 
The red and the green and gold 
And blue, in my heart to hold. 


When the tempest roars so loud 
That I cannot hear the clock 
Tick-ticking upon the wall; 
When the stoutest trees are bowed 
Like a shivering flock 
Of sheep at the gray wolf’s call; 
When the crackle of the fire 
On the hearth dies, as desire 
Unnourished ; and the wild winds beat 
The dead leaves at my feet; 
Then, like a pleasant psalm, 
I hold in my heart a calm. 
e 


When blossom the almond’s snows 
Drifting upon my head; 
When the strong one is afraid; 
When veiled and darkened are those 
Who look from the windows red, 
(The “windows of agate’ He made); 
“When the doors are shut in the street” 
And the low bird-warblings, sweet 
With their songs of other years, 
Come not to my famished ears; 
I will hide life’s music deep 
In my heart, to hold and keep. 


Nothing more bitter, in the way of Social- 
istic (or is it Anarchistic) verse, has ever 
come to our attention than that enclosed with- 
in the covers of a new volume entitled “Songs 
of the Army of the Night.” Francis Adams 
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is the author and Mitchell Kennerley the pub- 
lisher. It is a hate-full book, too bitter to be 
convincing; but it is not devoid of power. 
The author, we learn from an introduction, 
after a long struggle against disease (con- 
sumption) and poverty, died by his own hand 
seven years ago. Here are two of his poems, 
one in a fierce revolutionary strain and an- 
other with sobs of compassion in its lines: 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By Francis ADAMS. 


From the dusty jaded sunlight of the careless 
Cairo streets, 
Through the open bedroom window where the 
pale blue held the palms, 
There came a sound of music, thrilling cries and 
rattling beats, 
That startled me from slumber with a shock 
of sweet alarms. 
For beneath this rainless heaven with this music 
in my ears 
I was born, and all my boyhood with its joy 
was glorified, 
And for me the ranging Red-coats hold a passion 
of bright tears, 
And the glancing of the bayonets lights a hell 
of savage pride. 


So I leaped and ran, and looked, 
And I stood, and listened there, 

Till I heard the fifes and drums, 

Till I heard the fifes and drums, 

The fifes and drums of England 
Thrilling all the alien air!— 

And “England, England, England,” 
I heard the wild fifes cry, 

“We are here to rob for England, 
And to throttle liberty!” 

And “England, England, England,” 
I heard the fierce drums roar, 
“We are tools for pious swindlers 
And brute bullies evermore!” 


And the silent Arabs crowded, half-defiant, half- 
dismayed, 
And the jaunty fifers fifing flung their chal- 
lenge to the breeze, 
And the drummers kneed their drums up as the 
reckless drumsticks played, 
And the Tommies all came trooping, tripping, 
slouching at their ease. 
Ah Christ, the love I bore them for their brave 
hearts and strong hands— 
Ah! Christ, the hate that smote me for their 
stupid dull conceits— 
I know not which was greater, as I watched their 
conquering bands 
In the dusty jaded sunlight of the sullen Cairo 
streets. 
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And my dream of love and hate 
Surged, and broke, and gathered there, 
As I heard the fifes and drums, 
As I heard the fifes and drums, 
The fifes and drums of England 
Thrilling all the alien air!— 
And “Tommy, Tommy, Tommy,” 
I heard the wild fifes cry, 
“Will you never know the England 
For which men, not fools, should die?” 
And “Tommy, Tommy, Tommy,” 
I heard the fierce drums roar, 
“Will you always be a cut-throat 
And a slave for evermore?” 


No, I shall never see it with these weary death- 
dim eyes, 
The hour of Retribution, the hour of Fate’s 
desire, 
When before the outraged millions, as at last— 
at last they rise, 
The rogues and thieves of England are as 
stubble to the fire! 
When the gentlemen of England, eaten out with 
lust and sin, 
When the shop-keepers of England, sick with 
godly greed as well, 
Face the Red-coats and the Red-shirts, as the 
steel-ring closes in 
And hurls them, howling madly, down the 
precipice of hell! 


But O, I knew that hour, 
Standing sick and dying there, 

As I heard the fifes and drums, 

As I heard the fifes and drums, 

The fifes and drums of England 
Thrilling all the alien air! 

And “Tommy, Tommy, Tommy,” 
I heard the wild fifes cry, 

“It is time to cease your fooling; 
It is time to do or die!” 

And “Johnnie, Johnnie, Johnnie,” 
I heard the fierce drum roar, 

“It is time to break your fetters 
And be free for evermore!’ 


ONE AMONG SO MANY. 
By Francis ADAMS. 


... Ina dark street she met and spoke to me, 

Importuning, one wet and mild March night. 

We talked and talked together. O her tale 

Was very common; thousands know it all! 

“Seduced”; a gentleman; a baby coming; 

Parents that railed; London; the child born dead; 

A seamstress then, one of some fifty girls 

“Taken on” a few months at a dressmaker’s 

In the crush of the “season” at ten shillings a 
week! 

The fashionable people’s dresses done, 

And they flown off, these fifty extra girls 

Sent--to the streets: that is, to work that gives 


Scarcely enough to buy the decent clothes 

Respectable employers all demand 

Or speak dismissal. Well, well, well, we know! 

And she—“Why, I have gone on down and down, 

And there’s the gutter, look, that I shall die in!” 

“My dear,” I say, “where hope of all but that 

Is gone, ’tis time, I think, life were gone too.” 

She looks at me. “That I should kili myself?” 

“That you should kill yourself.” —“That would be 
sin, 

And God would punish me!”—“And will not God 

Punish for this?” She pauses; then whispers: 

“No, no, He will forgive me, for He knows!” 

I laughed aloud: “And you,’ she said, “and you, 

Who are so good, so noble” . . . “Noble? Good?” 

I laughed aloud, the great sob in my throat. 

O my poor Darling, O my little lost Sheep 

Of this vast flock that perishes alone 

Out in the pitiless desert!—Yet she’d speak: 

She’d ask me: she’d entreat: she’d demonstrate. 

O I must not say that! I must believe! 

Who made the sea, the leaves so green, the sky 

So big and blue and pure above it all? 

O my poor Darling, O my little lost Sheep, 

Entreat no more and demonstrate no more; 

For I believe there is a God, a God 

Not in the heaven, the earth, or the waters; no, 

But in the heart of Man, on the dear lips 

Of angel Women, of heroic Men! 

O hopeless Wanderer that would not stay, 

(“It is too late, I cannot rise again!) 

O Saint of faith in love behind the veils, 

(“You must believe in God, for you are good!’) 

O Sister who made holy with your kiss, 

Your kiss in that wet dark mild night of March, 

There in the hideous infamous London streets, 

My cheek, and made my soul a sacred place, 

O my poor Darling, O my little lost Sheep! 


Here are melody and love and battle and 
death all served up to us in eight rather fetch- 
ing lines which we find in the Poetry Society’s 
supplement to the London Academy: 


BATTLE. 
By RonaLtp CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


Thy beauty is bugle and banner—bugle, and ban- 
ner, and prize. 

I march to the beat of thy heart and the ori- 
flamme of thine eyes; 

My falchion flashes thy smile as I fight to the 
far-off goal, 

To the love that burns like a star on the battle- 
ments of thy soul. 

O, Queen, the bugle is blowing, the banners flutter 
and stream; 

Thy heart is beating and beating, I hear it as in 
a dream. 

I grow blind: in my blood there is thunder; there 
is lightning around and above. 

I have cloven a cohort asunder; I swoon on the 
ramparts of love. 
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HERE are those, we feel sure, who 
will be bored by Mr. Bennett’s 
lengthy and subtle portraiture of 

- commonplace Staffordshire people.* 
Such irreverent souls will be withered by 
the scornfully raised eyebrow of Mr. Francis 

Hackett, Bennett’s principal 
CLAYHANGER champion among American 
critics. Mr. Hackett admits 
the absence of a plot in the conventional con- 
ception thereof, but he is satisfied to glimpse 
the soul of Mr. Edwin Clayhanger, the un- 
heroic hero of this curious tale. Mr. Hackett 
attributes god-like qualities to the author. 
“Mr. Bennett,” he remarks in the Chicago 
Evening Post, “understands everybody. It is 
rather awe-inspiring to have everybody and 
everything so explained.” 


“And yet he is much more entertaining in 
manner than any equally serious novelist of my 
acquaintance. To deal with him all at once is 
a little like dealing with quite the most compe- 
tent, decent, understanding yet unsentimental 
dentist in the world. We are ashamed to show 
him that we suffer. We heartily approve of his 
method. If he is superior to our pain, he who 
understands it so well and has himself been so 
‘porcelained’ and ‘filled’ and ‘extracted,’ why 
should we too not be superior to it? He is not 
a prig. His lack of sentimentality is tonic. ... 

“In ‘The Old Wives’ Tale’ Mr. Bennett at- 
tempted less than in ‘Clayhanger,’ for in the 
former he reserved judgment. The book was a 
triumph, but it was a triumph in which there 
were still several layers of humanity unmined. 
He went deep, but not as deep as in ‘Clayhanger.’ 
For here he is almost totally occupied with the 
secret life of Edwin, with that fearful and won- 
derful labor of personal adjudgment of which so 
little is usually suspected or understood.” 

“There are people who say that human nature 
is the same the world over, etc. To my mind 
the great interest in Arnold Bennett’s novel 
‘Clayhanger’ is its demonstration that Stafford- 
shire nature has its own rare peculiarities, pe- 
culiarities to which this novelist is all the more 
true because he is proud of them and invincibly 
sure that they are the best qualities in life. The 
issues of ‘Clayhanger’ are indeed issues the 
world over. They are the issues of life and 
death. But great novelists all take these issues 
in their own way, and the way of Arnold Bennett 
is stubbornly original.” 


Clayhanger is the first volume of an unfin- 





*CravHancer. By Arnold Bennett. E. O. Dutton and 
Company. 











ished triology. The author tells us in six 
hundred and ninety-eight pages the story of 
Edwin’s life as it looks to himself. The sec- 
ond volume will review his life from the point 
of view of his future wife; the last will reveal 
an altered conception of the same subject 
after their marriage. Mr. Bennett’s method, 
remarks The Independent, is that of Brown- 
ing in “The Ring and the Book.” Through 
his short stories and “The Old Wives’ Tale” 
we have become acquainted with a consid- 
erable part of the population of “The Five 
Towus” and if the author perseveres in his 
productivity, we shall presently know them 
all. “Mr. Bennett,” the writer goes on to 
say, “is working out a new theory of fiction: 
that the life of a community should in these 
democratic days take the place of the life of 
one individual, which was the theme of the 
epic and older novel.” 


“The history of dull and endless days, in a 
country town and an uncongenial business, is 
told with an art not often equaled. No one can 
better depict outer monotony and inner drama 
than Arnold Bennett. He has grasped the secret 
that the life of each one is a momentous and 
moving spectacle to the soul that watches from 
within. A man’s experience is his stained-glass 
window, dull to the passer-by, but full of mean- 
ing and color to the eyes that catch its trans- 
mitted light. Here Mr. Bennett is strongest. 
He reminds the reader sometimes of Galsworthy, 
more often of Gissing, but neither of them has 
his uncanny gift of creeping inside the minds of 
his characters, and seeing outside events through 
their luminous egoism. There is really no reason 
why ‘Clayhanger’ might not be followed by 
equally interesting autobiographies from the 
standpoint of Edwin’s father; of his sisters 
Clara and Maggie; of Auntie Hamps with her 
curls; of Big James, the foreman, with his 
glorious voice and incongruous apron; of any 
one of the score or so characters of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s book. 


The London Bookman detects in “Clay- 
hanger” the “tradition of the novelists who 
had the grand manner.” Like Trollope and 
Mrs. Oliphant, he takes commonplace people 
and makes them vastly interesting. So in- 
timately are his characters revealed that, the 
London reviewer remarks, “the sensitive reader 
may feel a little ashamed of being present at 
his unveiling; and, thinking of the state of 
his own soul, shudder at this dissection of 
another’s.” 
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NCE again Mr. Chambers returns to 
his earlier romantic manner. Ailsa,* 
the heroine of his latest book, is 
neither a cigarette fiend, nor a vic- 

tim of Eau de Cologne. She is not a member 
of the ultra-fashionable set, but a warm- 
hearted young widow of 
Southern birth and Northern 
training whose heart is torn 
by the cleft of fraternal strife that divided the 
nation. “I have always thought,” remarks 
Edwin Markham in the New York American, 
“that some day the Civil War will be flung 
upon the screen of the present in a work of 
literary art that will tell the pity and terror 
of it all as the lens reveals the wonder of the 
eclipse. Many of our writers have already 
swept this war into novel or drama, but to my 
mind no one has yet caught the epic stride, the 
tremendous climax, that will mark the final 
portrayal of this brother conflict.” 

This story, Mr. Markham goes on to say, 
is perhaps the best yet sprung from the great 
mass, yet scarcely the final one that we are 
waiting for. This opinion is shared by the 
San Francisco Chronicle, but the majority of 
reviewers point the figure of scorn at this— 
the twenty-ninth scion of the author’s fertile 
invention. There are crudities in the plot, and 
the actions of hero and heroine are insuffi- 
ciently motivated. We question, with the 
Louisville Post, why Philip Berkeley should 
not corfess to Ailsa Page a fact that was 
known to several persons, any one of whom 
might reveal it to her. 


AILSA PAIGE 


“Why should Ailsa Paige, knowing full well 
the past life of Philip Berkeley—having accepted 
it and forgiven him for it—when that past be- 
came identified with one particular person, sud- 
denly cast him off with no chance for explana- 
tion? That Colonel Arran’s hatred of Philip 
and his dead mother should be caused by a mind 
not perfectly balanced, would be perfectly log- 
ical, but the reader must infer this himself—for 
the mental processes by which the old man is 
fortified and entrenched behind that hatred for 
twenty years, and likewise the forces, other than 
his loneliness, which enable him to conquer it, 
are not considered by the author. All of the 
characters jump, rather than develop, from one 
phase to another, and the story moves along— 
much after the manner of a moving picture—at 
one time smoothly, at another by jerks and 
leaps and bounds. The author has made the 
mistake, also, of introducing too much of the 
history of the war. In the details and long 


* Artsa Parcs. By Robert W. Chambers. D. Appleton 
and Company. 
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descriptions of the encounters of the two armies 
the individual characters of the story are en- 
tirely lost, and even when found seem somewhat 
out of place.” 


We are not among those who cannot for- 
give an author’s financial success. We agree 
with those who believe in “best sellers”—but 
in the “best sellers” of several centuries, not 
in book buyers’ demigods for a season. Mr. 
Chambers has talent enough to feast with the 
immortals, but he has chosen to dine with 
Croesus, selling his soul for a mess of par- 
tridge. Success, remarks the New York Sun, 
has been his faith and creed, and golden for- 
tune has rolled his way quite as if he were a 
copper magnate from Butte, Montana. “One 
can hardly think of him save in terms of a bal- 
ance sheet and to wonder what fancy price 
R. W. C. common and preferred would fetch 
on the curb were our author formed into a 
stock company.” 


“It is only when one sits down calmly to con- 
sider Mr. Chambers as a novelist and not as a 
magnate that one begins to entertain deplorable 
thoughts. Of course, the objection will at once 
be raised that this is a very curious and un- 
warranted point of view from which to examine 
a financier’s work. When a thing is made to 
sell, why eriticise it on any other grounds, in 
short? The only excuse we can think to offer 
is that in his latest volume, ‘Ailsa Paige,’ as in 
many of its predecessors, Mr. Chambers shows 
distinct signs of possessing a talent which might 
have accomplished the writing of a real book 
had he ever turned his attention to such a futile 
and unprofitable task. . . . Occasionally there is 
a flash of significant action which brings the 
reader up short and irresistably sets him to won- 
dering what Mr. Chambers might have done, had 
he sincerely worked out the best that was in 
him. But Mr. Chambers has preferred to take 
the cash and let the credit go.” 


Whatever, chuckles the Boston Transcript, 
Mr. Chambers’ own feelings and intentions 
may be, he has inherited the fictional petticoats 
of that admirable draftswoman, Ouida. An 
interesting parallel, the writer continues, could 
be drawn between Beauty of the Guard and 
Philip Berkeley, the hero of “Ailsa Paige.” 


“Both are endowed by their creators with the 
physical qualifications that successful popular fic- 
tion seems to establish as sweet to contemporary 
young womanhood, and therefore admirable to 
contemporary young men. Ouida could sing of 
beautiful beards, but the modern author must 
keep after his hero with a safety razor. Ouida 
wrote at a time when the more dissipated a 
young man might be the less he desired to show 
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it in his personal appearance; Mr. Chambers is 
writing for a period in which the less dissipated 
a young man is, the more he wishes to look it— 
which is, perhaps, the aftermath of Ouida’s lit- 
erary influence. Both these heroes read popular 
novels—but Philip (oh, wonder of realism!) 
laughs at them. Both have inseparable valets. 
Both are paragons—but whereas Bertie Cecil 
carefully and anxiously refrains from thinking 
of his own perfections, Philip Berkley is intro- 
spectively conscious that he may be a coward— 
which of course we all know he isn’t. And both 
are lady-killers; let the suffragettes militate as 
they may, the average young woman will still 
admire this characteristic in men and the aver- 
age young man still loves to be suspected of in- 
numerable gentle homicides. Ouida, in short, 
cheerfully makes a hero who is a complete para- 
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gon in the very beginning; and Mr. Chambers 
constructs a hero who becomes a paragon only 
towards the end of the story.” 


A review in the Book News Monthly, which 
unmistakably betrays a feminine hand, con- 
firms the opinion advanced by our Boston con- 
temporary. “Berkeley,” the reviewer of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s literary organ says, “is the mas- 
terpiece of the book; his opposing qualities 
eliciting a true liking at one moment and a 
wholesome repulsion at another. The great 
change that comes into his life through his 
love for Ailsa reduces him to a less picturesque 
grade as a hero, but makes him rather more 
human and certainly more trustworthy as a 
man.” 





HERE are, says the Evening Post, 
many Kiplings, but none so delight- 
ful, not to say approvable, as the one 
that keeps fairies alive for an age that 

feigns to doubt their existence. “Rewards and 
Fairies”* is the continuation of “Puck of Pook’s 
Hill.” Again Puck, the last 
survivor of the fairies in 
England, unfolds to Dan and 
Una, two English children, 
the doughty past. 


REWARDS 
AND FAIRIES 


“Take of English earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 
In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all who lie beneath— 
Not the great nor well bespoke, 
But the mere unaccounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
mapas or lamentation. 
ay that earth upon thy heart, 
And thy sickness shall depart!” 


Mr. Kipling’s Puck remains essentially the 
Puck of Sussex. Every county, says T. P.’s 
Weekly, has its own Puck, but no other coun- 
ty has the good fortune to have such a magic 
historian as Mr. Kipling. 


“This Puck is as much of the soil as South- 
down sheep or Southdown mushrooms, but he 
has the gift of eternal youth. The children, Dan 
and Una, being but mortal, are a year older, and 
have risen to the embarrassing dignity of boots; 
but the prick-eared Puck still walks barefoot. 
His presence makes time as naught, and at his 
will the children see, and speak with, both the 
obscure and great of those who have made 
England.” 


Kipling’s fairies, to quote again from the 
Evening Post, are in one respect, at least, 


* REWARDS AND Farrigs. By Rudyard Kipling. Double. 
day, Page and Company. 


like Shakespeare’s; they are for the mature 
reader no less, perhaps even more, than for 
the child. And, in his latest collection of 
fairy stories, the later writer suggests the 
earlier in another quality: the power of min- 
gling fact and fancy, or rather, the possible 
and the supernatural, without incongruity. 
What, asks the London Nation, is the secret 
of Kipling’s success? What are the qualities 
that endeared his work to a generation that 
has put “Kim” in a place erstwhile held by 
“Idylls of the King’? “From Tennyson to 
Kipling,” the reviewer goes on ‘to say, is a 
phrase significant of the change in the British 
outlook and ideals in the last half century. 
“Tho many may protest that Mr. Kipling has 
nothing of the great Laureat’s magic, and that 
his tone is too cocksure and vulgar for a true 
immortal, the fact remains that he discovered 
India to the British public’s imagination.” 


“The parallel between the two authors bears 
examination. Even as the Crimean War was 
sung by Tennyson, so the Transvaal War was 
hymned, not to use a harsher word, by Mr. 
Kipling’s patriotic muse. Again, each author of- 
fers an interesting case of arrested development. 
At first each seemed to be uttering the note of 
the modern world, of the modern Englishman 
whose eyes are open, at home or overseas, to the 
march and pageant of life, and when the message 
of each is scrutinized, it is found not to be for 
the great world, but one curiously insular, a 
message for the consumption of two or three 
English generations. It was not so with Byron 
or Dickens, who have exercised an enormous 
influence throughout Europe. Again, directly 
Tennyson and Kipling had delivered their mes- 
sage into the receptive ear of their countrymen, 
their genius seemed to contract, and their imag- 
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ination turned to play with medieval fairy stories. 
‘Rewards and Fairies,’ of course, has nothing of 
the incomparable artistic craftsmanship that will 
preserve ‘The Idylls of the King,’ but its weak- 
ness is curiously similar. Just as Arthur and 
Lancelot talked mid-Victorian morals in haunt- 
ing cadences, so the historical figures of English 
knights and barons, English Queens and Kings, 
Elizabethan seamen, and so forth, in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s stories, talk that energetic Empire lingo 
which in fifty years’ time will be seen to smack 
decisively of the Navy League and of Dread- 
noughts, and all the ideas at their back. We 
gladly note that the patriotic call is mellower, 
soberer, much less shrill and bumptious, than in 
many of Mr. Kipling’s early works; his inter- 
course with the shades of the illustrious English 
dead has chastened his fervor and perhaps, in- 
deed, widened his outlook.” 


Looking back over the twenty-five volumes 
of Kipling’s collected works, there are, thinks 
the Tribune, some stories and some poems done 
in the author’s later manner which one could 
easily spare. But we could not spare these 
stories. “The author has done nothing better 
of the kind since ‘Red Dog.’ The verses are 
as good as the stories. On every page you 
recognize the craftsman at peace with himself 
and the world. A book written out of such a 
gusto cannot but give the reader equal con- 
tentment.” 

Norman knights, Tudor queens, herdsmen of 
the Stone Age and smugglers of Bonaparte’s 
day stalk through the pages before us. Each 
has a story to tell, commonly a story all his 
own; not one designed in the manner of an 
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older school, to incorporate some hackneyed 
legend or event, but a tale of unknown living 
persons, who, remarks the London Outlook, 
brush shoulders as it were by chance with the 
great ones whose names belong to history. 


“We have Queen Bess here, but we have not 
Raleigh and his  by-this-time-tiresome cloak 
spread over the mud. We have Wellington—a 
delightful glimpse of him—without any heroics. 
We have Washington without any elaborate dis- 
plays of integrity. The Queen is a troubled and 
passionate ruler, torn between her duty to Eng- 
land and her motherly yearning over two youths 
who insist upon laying down their lives in doing 
service to England; two boys unknown to the 
chroniclers, but finely representing that stormy 
spirit of daring and that strange chivalric devo- 
tion awakened by the personality of Elizabeth 
that are the two secrets of the brief burst of 
glory that was her reign. No storyteller per- 
haps has put this so vividly before. Kingsley 
aimed at it in his figure of Francis Leigh, but 
Mr. Kipling has conveyed more of the idea in 
ten pages than there is in ten chapters of ‘West- 
ward Ho!’ Wellington again—the Wellington of 
the days before the Peninsula—is shown for a 
page or two as a quiet military man of fashion, 
precisely ‘the Beau’ of the excellent Creevey. 
Washington is the harassed statesman, firmly 
making head against bitter enemies and unpopu- 
larity, that he was in the last years of his Presi- 
dency. These people have substance; they have 
lost the flat equality of the stock figures which 
history perpetually presents in one aspect only; 
they cast shadows, and that is perhaps better 
from the point of view of instruction (which is 
no doubt the primary object of ‘Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’ and this continuation).” 





THREE ARSHINS OF LAND—A STORY BY LEO TOLSTOY 


During the period ensuing between the years 1885 and 1905, Tolstoy wrote many popular tales 
for the peasants of Russia. Told in a direct and simple style in plain mujik language, inexpensively 
bound in paper covers and selling for one copek—one half cent—and with no restrictions from copy- 


right, they were circulated by the million. 
discernible and is universally applicable. 
as we can discover, by Archibald J. Wolfe. 


AKHOWM’S neighbor was a lady who 
Pp owned a little estate. She had one 
hundred and twenty dessyatins. For a 
long time she had never harmed the 
peasants in any way, living in peace with them. 
But lately she had installed a retired soldier as 
superintendent and he worried the peasants with 
fines. No matter how careful Pakhom was, a 
horse would invade his neighbor’s oatfield, or 
his cow would stray into her garden or the 
calves into the pasture. There was a fine for 
everything. 


This is one of these stories. 
It is translated into English now for the first time, so far 


Its moral aim is easily 


Pakhom paid, growled, beat his family, and 
in the course of the summer laid up much sin 
upon his soul because of the superintendent. 
He found relief only by keeping his cattle in the 
yard. He begrudged the fodder, but he was 
thus spared much anxiety. 

In the winter the rumor spread that his neigh- 
bor meant to dispose of her land and that the 
superintendent thought of buying it. When the 
peasants heard this they were greatly troubled. 

If the superintendent becomes the master, they 
judged, there will be no end to the fines. 





THREE ARSHINS OF LAND 


They importuned the lady to sell the land to 
the community and not to the superintendent. 
As they promised to pay her more than the 
latter, she agreed. The peasants held a meeting, 
then met again, but came to no understanding. 
The Devil sowed dissensions. Finally they de- 
cided that each should buy land according to his 
means, and the owner consented again. 

When Pakhom heard that a_ neighboring 
peasant had bought twenty dessyatins of the 
land, with time extension to pay one-half of the 
purchase price, he became envious. “They'll sell 
the whole land, and I’ll go empty-handed.” He 
consulted with his wife. “The peasants are buy- 
ing land. We must get ten dessyatins,” he said. 
They considered how to arrange the matter. 

They had saved a hundred rubles. They sold 
a foal, one-half of their beehives, hired the son 
out as a laborer, and thus succeeded in scraping 
one-half of the money together. 

Pakhom looked over a tract of land of fifteen 
dessyatins, with a grove, and negotiated with 
his neighbor. He contracted for the fifteen 
dessyatins and paid his earnest money. Then 


they drove to the city and made out the deed. 
He paid one half of the money and agreed to 
pay the rest in two years. 
land. 

He borrowed money from his brother-in-law, 


Pakhom now had 


bought seed and sowed the purchased land. 
Everything came up beautifully. Inside of a 
year he was able to pay off his debts to the 
neighbor and to his brother-in-law. Pakhom 
was now a landowner in his own right. He 
cultivated his own ground, cut his own hay, 
drove his cattle to his own pasturage. He was 
overjoyed. The grass had another look, different 
kinds of flowers seemed to bloom on it. Once 
upon a time this land had looked to him the 
same as any other, but now it was a specially 
blessed piece of God’s earth. 

Pakhom was enjoying life. Everything would 
be well now if the peasants only left his fields 
alone, if they did not let their cattle graze on 
his meadows. He admonished them in a friendly 
fashion. But they did not desist from driving 
their cows on his land, and at night the strangers’ 
horses invaded his grain. Pakhom chased them 
and for a time did not lay it up against the 
peasants. Finally, however, he lost patience and 
made a complaint to the court. He knew very 
well, tho, that necessity forced the peasants to 
do this, not love of wrongdoing. Still, he 
thought, he would have to teach them a lesson, 
or they would graze his land bare. A good 
lesson might be useful. 

With the help of the court he taught them 
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more than one lesson; more than one peasant was 
fined. And so it happened that the peasants were 
in no amiable mood towards him and were 
eager to play tricks on him. He was soon at 
loggerheads with all his neighbors. His land 
had grown, but the confines of the community 
seemed all too narrow now. 

One day, as he was seated at home, a traveling 
peasant asked for a lodging. Pakhom kept him 
over night, gave him plenty of meat and drink, 
inquired where he came from and talked of this 
and that. The peasant related that he was on 
the way from the lower Volga region, where he 
had been working. Many peasants had settled 
there. They were received into the community 
and ten dessyatins were allotted to each. Beauti- 
ful land! It made the heart feel glad to see it 
full of sheaves. A peasant had come there naked 
and poor, with empty hands, and now he had 
fifty dessyatins under wheat. Last year he sold 
his one crop of wheat for five thousand rubles. 

Pakhom listened with delight. He thought: 
why plague oneself in this crowded section, if 
one can live fine elsewhere? I will sell my land 
and property and from the proceeds I will buy 
land on the lower Volga and start a farm. Here 
in this crowded corner there is nothing but quar- 
reling. I will go and look things over for 
myself. 

When summer came he started on his journey. 
He went by boat to Samara on the Volga, then 
four thousand versts on foot. When he arrived 
at his journey’s end he found things even as they 
had been reported to him. Ten dessyatins were 
aliotted to each person, and the mujiks were 
glad to receive the stranger into the community. 
If a man brought money with him he was wel- 
come and could buy as much land as he pleased. 
Three rubles a dessyatin was the price for the 
best land. 

When Pakhom had investigated everything, he 
returned home, sold his land at a profit, sold 
his homestead and cattle, took leave from his 
community, and, when the spring came around, 
he journeyed with his family to the new lands. 

When he reached his destination with his 
family, Pakhom settled in a large village and 
registered in the community. Having treated the 
elders, he received his papers in good order. He 
had been taken into the community, and, in addi- 
tion to the pasturage, land for five souls—fifty 
dessyatins in all—were allotted to him. He built 
a homestead and bought cattle. His allottment 
was twice as large as his former holdings. And 
what fertile land! He had enough of every- 
thing and could keep as many head of cattle as 
he wished. 
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In the beginning, while he was building and 
equipping his homestead, he was well satisfied. 
But after he had lived there a while he began to 
feel that the new lands were too narrow. The 
first year Pakhom sowed wheat on his allotted 
land. It came up bountifully, and this created 
the desire to have more land at his disposal. 
He drove over to the merchant and leased some 
land for a year. The seed yielded a plentiful 
harvest. Unfortunately the fields were quite 
far from the village and the gathered grain had 
to be carted for a distance of fifteen versts. He 
saw peasant traders in the neighborhood own- 
ing dairies and amassing wealth, How much 
better were it, thought Pakhom, to buy land in- 
stead of leasing it, and to start dairying. That 
would give me a well-rounded property, all in 
one hand. 

Then he came across a peasant who owned five 
hundred dessyatins of land, but found himself 
ruined and was eager to dispose of his property 
at a low figure. They closed a deal. Pakhom 
was to pay fifteen hundred rubles, one-half 
down, one-half later. 

About this time a traveling merchant stopped 
at Pakhom’s farm to feed his horses. They 
drank tea and spoke of this and that. The mer- 
chant told him that he was on his way home 
from the land of the Bashkirs. He had bought 
land there, about five thousand dessyatins, and 
had paid one thousand rubles for it. Pakhom 
made inquiries. The merchant willingly gave 
information. 

“Only one thing is needful,” he explained, “and 
that is to do some favor to their Chief. I dis- 
tributed raiment and rugs among them which 
cost me a hundred rubles, and I divided a chest 
of tea between them, and whoever wanted it had 
his fill of vodka. I got the dessyatin land for 
twenty copeks. Here is the deed. The land 
along the river and even on the steppes is wheat- 
growing land.” 

Pakhom made further inquiries. 

“You couldn’t walk the land through in a 
year,” reported the merchant. “All this is Bash- 
kir-land. The men are as simple as sheep; one 
could buy from them almost for nothing.” 

And Pakhom thought: “Why should I buy for 
my thousand rubles five hundred dessyatins of 
land and hang a debt around my neck, while 
for the same amount I can acquire immeasurable 
property ?” 

Pakhom inquired the way to the land of the 
Bashkirs. As soon as he had seen the merchant 
off he made ready for the journey. He left the 
land and the hornestead in his wife’s charge and 
took only one of his farmhands along. In a 
nearby city they bought a chest of tea, other 
presents and some vodka, as the merchant had 
instructed them. 

They rode and rode. They covered five hun- 
dred versts and on the seventh day they came 
into the land of the Bashkirs and found every- 








thing just as the merchant had described. On 
the riverside and in the steppes the Bashkirs live 
in kibitkas. They do not plow. They eat no 
bread. Cows and horses graze on the steppes. 
Foals are tied behind the tents and mares are 
taken to them twice daily. They make kumyss 
out of mare’s milk and the women shake the 
kumyss to make cheese. The men drink kumyss 
and tea, eat mutton, and play the flute all day 
long. They are all fat and merry, and idle the 
whole summer through. Ignorant folk, they 
cannot speak Russian, but they were very 
friendly. 

When they caught sight of Pakhom, the Bash- 
kirs left their tents and surrounded him. An 
interpreter was at hand, whom Pakhom in- 
formed that he had come to buy land. The 


Bashkirs showed their joy and led Pakhom into. 


their good tent. They bade him sit down on a 
fine rug, propped him up with downy cushions 
and treated him to tea and kumyss. They also 
slaughtered a sheep and offered him meat. Pak- 
hom fetched from his tarantass the chest of tea 
and other presents and distributed them among 
the Bashkirs. The Bashkirs were overjoyed. 
They talked and talked among themselves and 
finally they ordered the interpreter to speak. 


“They want me to tell you,” said the inter- 
preter, “that they have taken a liking to you. 
It is our custom to favor the guest in all possi- 
ble ways and to return gifts for gifts. You 
have given us presents, now tell us what do 
you like of what we have so that we may give 
you presents also.” 


“Most of all I like land,” replied Pakhom. 
“We're crowded where I am at home and every- 
thing is already under the plow. But you have 
good land and plenty of it. In all my born days 
I have never seen land like yours.” 

The interpreter translated Pakhom’s speech. 

The Bashkirs talked again. Pakhom did not 
understand their chatter, but he saw that they 
were merry and amused. Then they stopped, 
fixed their eyes on Pakhom and the interpreter 
spoke again: 

“They want to tell you that they are obliged to 
you for your kindness and they will cede you 
as much land as you want. Only point with 
your hand and show what land takes your eye 
and it shall be yours.” 

The Bashkirs were now talking again and all 
at once it looked as tho they were quarreling. 
Pakhom asked why they were quarreling. The 
interpreter replied: 

“Some of them think that the Chief should 
be consulted, and that no agreement ought to be 
made without him; but the others say it ean be 
done without the Chief just as well.” 

While the Bashkirs were yet arguing, a man 
with a hat of fox fur entered the tent. Every- 
body stopped talking and they all rose. 

“This is the Chief.” 

Pakhom immediately produced the best sleep- 
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ing robe and five pounds of tea. The Chief 
accepted the presents and sat down in the place 
of honor. The Bashkirs spoke to him. He 
listened, smiled and addressed Pakhom in Rus- 
sian. 

“Well,” he said, “that can be done. Help your- 
self, wherever it suits you. There is plenty of 
land.” 

“How can I do this, tho,” thought Pakhom. 
“Some official confirmation is necessary. Other- 
wise they say to-day, help yourself, but after- 
wards they may take it away again.” And he 
said: 

“Thank you for these good words. You have 
plenty of land, and I need but little. Only I must 
know what land belongs to me. It must be 
measured and | need some sort of a confirmation. 
For God’s will rules over life and death. You 
are good people and you give me the land; but it 
may happen that your children will take it away 
again.” 

The Chief laughed. “Surely this can be done,” 
he agreed. “A confirmation so strong that it 
cannot be made stronger.” 

Pakhom replied: “I heard that a merchant had 
been here among you. You sold him land and 
gave him a deed. I should like to have it the 
same way.” 

The Chief immediately understood. “This too 
can be done,” he exclaimed. “We have a writer. 
We will drive to the city and have the seals 
put on.” 

“What is your price?” 

“We have but one price: one thousand rubles 
a day.” 

Pakhom failed to comprehend what sort of a 
measure a day would be. “How many dessyatins 
will that make?” 

“That we cannot figure out. For one day we 
sell you as much land as you can walk around 
in one day. The price of one day is one thou- 
sand@rubles.” 

Pakhom looked surprised. “One can walk 
around a lot of land in one day,” he said. 

The Chief smiled. “Everything will be yours, 
but on one condition. If in the course of the 
day you do not return to the place you start 
from, your money is lost.” 

“But how can it be noted how far I have 
gone?” 

“We will stay right at the starting point. Our 
lads will ride behind you. Where you command 
they will drive in a stake. Then we shall mark 
furrows from stake to stake. Choose your circle 
to suit yourself, only before sunset be back at 
the spot where you started from. All the land 
that you walk around shall be yours.” 

Pakhom assented. It was decided to start 
early in the morning. They conversed for 
a while, drank kumyss and tea and ate more mut- 
ton. When the night set in Pakhom retired to 
sleep and the Bashkirs dispersed. In the morn- 
ing they were to meet again in order to journey 
to the starting point. 


Pakhom could not fall asleep. He had his 


mind on the land. What manner of things he 


thought of introducing there! “A whole princi- 
pality I have before me! .1 can easily make 
fifty versts in one day. The days are long now. 


Fifty versts encompass ten thousand dessyatins. 
I will have to knuckle down to no one. I'll plow 
as much as may suit me, the rest I’ll use for a 
pasturage.” The whole night through he was 
unable to close his eyes; only towards morning 
he dozed restlessly. Hardly had he begun to 
doze when he saw a vision. He was lying in his 
kibitka and heard laughter outside. To see who 
it was that laughed he stepped out of the kibitka 
and found the chief of the Bashkirs. He was 
holding his hands to his sides and fairly shook 
with laughter. Pakhom approached him in his 
dream to find out why he was laughing, but 
now, instead of the Bashkir, he saw the merchant 
who had come to his farm and told him of this 
land. Just as he wanted to ask him how long 
he had been there, he saw that it was no longer 
the merchant but that mujik who had calied on 
him at his old homestead and told him of the 
lower Volga region. And now again it was no 
longer the mujik but the Devil himself, with 
horns and hoofs, and he laughed and stared at 
one spot. What is he looking upon? wondered 
Pakhom; why is he laughing? In his dream 
he saw a man lying outstretched, barefoot, clad 
only in a shirt and a pair of trousers, with his 
face turned upward, white as a sheet. As he 
looked again. to see what manner of man it was, 
he saw clearly that it was he himself. 

He awoke with the horror of it. What dread- 
ful things one sees in a dream!- He looked 
about. It was commencing to dawn. The people 
must be roused. It was time to journey to the 
starting place. 

Pakhom arose, waked his servant who had 
been sleeping in the tarantass, harnessed the 
horses and went to wake the Bashkirs. 

“Tt is time,” he said, “to travel to the steppe.” 

The Bashkirs got up, assembled, and the chief 
came among them. Again they drank tea and 
wanted to treat Fakhom, but he urged them to 
be off. 

“If we go, let it be done at once,’ 
marked. “It is high time.” 

The Bashkirs made ready, some of them on 
horseback, others in tarantasses. Pakhom, ac- 
companied by his servant, drove in his own cart. 
They came to the steppe as the morning sun was 
beginning to crimson the sky, and driving over 
to a little hillock they gathered together. The 
chief came towards Pakhom and pointed with 
his hand to the steppes. 

“All this land that you see,” he said, “as far 
as your eye can reach, is ours. Choose to suit 
yourself.” 

Pakhom’s eyes shone. In the distance he saw 
grass land, smooth as the palm of his hand, 
black as poppy seeds. In the deeper places the 
yrass was growing shoulder high. 


he re- 
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The chief took his fur cap and placed it in the 
middle of the hill. 

“This is the landmark. Here place your gold. 
Your servant will stay here. Go from this point 
hence and come back again. All. the land which 
you encompass walking is yours.” 

Pakhom took out the money and laid it on 
the cap. He took off his coat, keeping the vest 
on, took a bag of bread, tied a flat water bottle 
to his belt, pulled up his top boots and made 
ready to go. He hesitated for a while which 
direction to take. The view was everywhere 
enchanting. Finally he said to himself: “I'll 
go towards the rising of the sun.” He faced the 
East and stretched himself waiting for the sun 
to appear above the horizon. There was no time 
to lose. It is better walking in the cool of the 
morning. The riders took up their positions 
behind him. As soon as the sun was visible, he 
set off, followed by the men on horseback. 

He walked neither briskly nor slowly. He 
had walked about a verst without topping when 
he ordered a stake to be driven in. Once again 
in motion, he hastened his steps and soon or- 
dered another stake to be put in. He looked 
back; the hill was still to be seen with the people 
on it. Looking up at the sun he figured that 
he had walked about five versts. It had grown 
warm and he doffed his vest. Five versts further 
the heat began to trouble him. Another glance 
at the sun showed him that it was time for 
breakfast. “I have already covered a good 
stretch,” he thought. “Of course, there are four 
of these to be covered to-day, still it is too early 
to turn yet; but I'll take my boots off.” He 
sat down, took off his boots and went on. The 
walking was now easier. “I can go five versts 
more,” he thought, “and then turn to the left.” 
The further he went, the more beautiful the 
land grew. He walked straight ahead. As he 
looked back again, the hill was hardly to be 
seen and the people on it looked like ants. 

“Now it’s time to turn back,” he thought. “How 
hot I am! I feel like having a drink.” He took 
his bottle with water and drank while walking. 
Then he made them dzive in another stake and 
turned to the left. He walked and walked, the 
grass was high, the sun beat down with ever- 
growing fierceness. Weariness now set in. A 
glance at the sun showed him that it was mid- 
day. “I must rest,” he thought. He stopped and 
ate a little bread. “If I sit down to eat, I'll fall 
asleep.” He stood for a while, caught his breath 
and walked on. For a time it was easy. The 
food had refreshed him and given him new 
strength. But it was too oppressively hot and 
sleep threatened to overcome him. He felt ex- 
hausted. “Well,” he thought, “an hour of pain 
for an age of joy.” 

In this second direction he walked nearly ten 
versts. He meant then to turn to the left, but 
lo! the section was so fine—a luxuriant dale. 
Pity to give it up! What a wonderful place for 
flax! And again he walked straight on, appro- 
priated the dale and marked the place with a 
stake. Now only he made his second turning. 
Casting his glance at the starting point he could 
hardly discern any people on the hill. “Must be 
about fifteen versts away. I have made the two 
sides too long and I must shorten the third. 
Tho the property will turn out irregular in this 
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way, what else can be done? I must turn in and 
walk straight toward the hill. I must hasten 
and guard against useless turns. I have plenty 
of land now.” And he turned and walked 
straight toward the hill. 

Pakhom’s feet ached. He had worked them 
almost to a standstill. His knees were giving 
way. He felt like taking a rest, but he dared not. 
He had no time, he must be back before sunset. 
The sun does not wait. He ran on as tho somc- 
one were driving him. 

“Did I not make a mistake? Did I not try to 
grab too much? If I only get back in time! It 
is so far off and I am all played out. If only all 
my trouble and labor be not in vain! I must 
exert myself to the utmost.” 

He shivered and ran onward in a trot. His 
feet were bleeding now. Still he ran. He cast 
off his vest, the boots, the bottle, the cap. “I was 
too greedy! I have ruined all! I can’t get 
back by sunset!” 

It was getting worse all the time. Fear 
shortens his breath. He ran on. The shirt and 
trousers were sticking to his body, his mouth 
was all dried out, his bosom was heaving like the 
bellows in a forge, his heart was beating like a 
hammer, the knees felt as tho they were an- 
other’s and gave under him. 

He hardly thought of the land now; he mere- 
ly thought what to do so as not to die from 
exertion. Yes, he feared to die, but he could not 
stop. “I have run so much that if I stop now 
they will call me a fool.” 

The Bashkirs, he could hear clearly, were 
screaming and calling. Their noise added fuel 
to his burning heart. With the last effort of his 
strength he ran. The sun was close to the 
horizon, but the hill was quite near now. The 
Bashkirs were beckoning, calling. He saw the 
fur cap, saw his money in it, saw the chief 
squatting on the ground with his hands at his 
stomach. He remembered his dream. “Earth 
there is a-plenty,” he thought, “but will God let 
me live thereon? Ah, I have destroyed myself.” 
And still he kept on running. 

He looked at the sun. It was large and crim- 
son, touching the earth and beginning to sink. 
He reached the foot of the hill. The sun had 
gone down. A cry of woe escaped from his 
lips. He thought all was lost. But he remem- 
bered that the sun must yet be visible from a 
higher spot. He rushed up the hill. There was 
the cap. He stumbled and fell, but reached the 
cap with his hands. 

“Good lad!” exclaimed the chief. “You have 
gained much land.” 

As Pakhom’s servant rushed to his side and 
tried to lift him, blood was flowing from his 
mouth. He was dead. 

The servant lamented. 

The chief was still squatting on the ground, 
and now he began laughing loudly and holding 
his sides. Then he rose to his feet, threw a 
spade to the servant and said, “Here, dig!” 

The Bashkirs all clambered to their feet and 
drove away. The servant remained alone with 
the corpse. 

He dug a grave for Pakhom, the measure of 
his body from head to foot—three arshins and 
no more. There he buried Pakhom. 














